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.  .  it  is  learned  exclusively 
by  this  correspondent ...” 


Arthur  Si 


Por  $100,00dZ 


(Copyright  19L9  chi 
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GEN.  MAC  TAKES  J0B\ 
m  REMINGTON  RAND 

^8“  r  III  w  iRctciins 


Jtive  post 
annually 
Piusively  I 


iny  or 
formal  ^ 
A  tour  I 

fM.  P.  rtl 

In  o££j-  f 


136  Weeks  in  Advance — 

That’s  a  Scoop! 

Almoiit  three  vears  a|(o  when  Daily  Newt 
Foreiiin  Correspondent  Keyes  Beech  reported 
from  Tokyo  that  General  .MacArthur  would  take 
a  post  with  Reminiiton  Rand  upon  completion  of 
his  occupation  duties.  Beech  was  the  only  news* 
paperman  who  had  the  information.  The  Army 
wouldn't  comment.  Remington  Rand  wouldn’t 
confirm.  Two  weeks  a^o  General  MacArthur  ac¬ 
cepted  the  chairmanship  of  Remin)iton  Rand,  Inc. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  SERVICE 


Army  | 

Status  \ 

Report  Salary  ^ 

Will  Be  $100,000 

NEW  YORK  —  (^>  — 
Gen.  MacArthur  ac- 
\  cepted  Thursday  the 
\hairmanship  of  Repp 
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CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Sales  Agent:  Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


No  Reader  Likes  a  Poorly  Folded  Newspaper! 


SCOTT  “Extra  Hi-speed”  Folders  assure  neat¬ 
ly  folded  newspapers.  The  only  folder  built 
with  a  3  to  2  ratio,  i.e.,  a  three-surface  fold¬ 
ing  cylinder  with  patented  expansion  bands 
and  co-acting  two-surface  cutting  cylinders. 
“Straight”  or  “collect”,  book  form  or  sec¬ 
tional,  makes  possible  the  successful  handling 
of  all  newspapers  from  a  4-page  tabloid  to  a 
96-page  full  size  newspaper.  No  other  folder 
has  this  wide  range  capacity. 

SCOTT  Folders  start  with  the  units  without 
lost  motion  to  break  webs.  The  number  of 
pages  being  printed  does  not  restrict  the  speed 


of  the  folders.  When  you  use  a  SCOTT  3  to  2 
ratio  folder,  the  inside  section  of  a  collated 
newspaper  does  not  protrude  beyond  the  out¬ 
side  sectiou.  All  other  folders  are  2  to  1  ratio 
and  cut  the  outside  section  shorter,  causing 
poorly  folded  newspapers. 

The  features  of  SCOTT  Folders  assure  the 
publishers,  equipped  with  SCOTT  Presses, 
the  greatest  performance  in  delivering  a  well 
printed  and  neatly  folded  newspaper. 

Modernizing  .  .  .  Expanding  .  .  .  Planning  a 
new  plant  .  .  .  Consult  SCOTT  on  the  fastest, 
most  versatile  newspaper  press  equipment 
ever  developed.  We  invite  your  inquiries. 


Buy  with  Confidence  . . .  Buy  SCOTT 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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^  There's  a  “ 

BIG  DIFFERENCE 

y  between  an 

AVERAGE 


And  there’s  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  between  the 
average  good  newspaper 
and  the  Champion 
CHRONICLE.  For 
example  .  .  . 


The  CHRONICLE'S  Strongest  Circulation  Leadership 
is  Where  it  Counts  Most  ...  in  the  City  Zone  .  .  . 
Heart  of  the  Great  Houston  Market 


HOUSTON 


ZONE 


CHRONICLE  CITY  ZONE  HOME  DELIVERED  CIRCULATION 

Over  POST  (Doily) .  24,755 

Over  POST  (Sunday) .  25,507 

Over  PRESS  (Doily  Only).  . .  44,871 

(See  Publisher's  Statements  for  period  ending  March  31,  19S2.) 


for  additional  taels  about  tko  Mo.  I 
paper  in  Iho  South's  Mo.  I  markot,  contact 
your  nearest  Branham  Company  Off  let. 


e  Houston  Chronicle 


Retail 

Net  Effective  Buying 

Soles 

Power  Income 

(Soles  Management 

(Soles  Monogement 

May  10,  1952) 

May  10,  1952) 

$940,253,368.00 

$1,357,055,126.00 

or  67.1%  of  the 

or  67.6%  of  the 

Retail  Trading  Zone.* 

Retail  Trading  Zone.* 

1  ^Comprising  a  total  of  23Yt  counties  os  defined  by  ABC. 

JfSSf  M.  JONB,  PuMiher  1.  W.  McCAtTMV.  MueftWe*  Ofcecfer 

JOHN  T.  JOWtS  Jr.  Prerideef _ M.  J.  OWSOWS,  Wetleeef  4di>iitMtn  Meeegef 
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'Well  Done'  for  Ad 
To  THE  Editor:  The  advertise¬ 
ment  of  America’s  Electric  Light 
&  Power  Companies  in  the  inside  , 
of  the  back  cover  of  your  Aug.  2 
issue  deserves  a  “Well  Done.” 

M.  R.  Johnson 

Publisher, 

Berwick  (Pa.)  Enterprise. 

Bentel's  Articles 
On  Emory  Accurate 

To  THE  Editor:  Since  Emory 
University’s  surprising  decision  to 
abandon  its  program  in  journal¬ 
ism  was  reached  after  I  had  re¬ 
signed  as  director,  I  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  become  involved  in  a  con¬ 
troversy  with  any  of  my  friends 
at  that  institution.  However,  since 
the  Emory  public  relations  officer, 
Bradford  D.  Ansley,  has  seen  fit 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  your 
reporting  (E  &  P,  Aug.  2,  page 
32),  I  think  I  should  in  all  fair¬ 
ness  say  that  I  consider  Dwight 
Bentel’s  two  articles  on  the  Emory 
situation  (E  &  P,  July  12,  page 
64,  and  July  26,  page  48)  to  be 
an  excellent  interpretation  of  what 
happened. 

Mr.  Bentel  uses  one  or  two  ex¬ 
pressions — such  as  “Dr.  White 
reached  for  the  resignation  with 
one  hand”  and  “grabbed  with  the 
other  for  a  telephone” — which  any 
reader  should  recognize  as  purely 
figurative.  Otherwise,  his  facts 
are  essentially  cofrect  and  his  con¬ 
clusions  are  those  which  almost 
any  impartial  reporter  would 
reach  after  reading  the  official 
Emory  statements,  from  which  he 
quotes.  If  the  views  expressed  by 
President  White  in  his  own  state¬ 
ment  bear  a  remarkable  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  of  former  Chancel¬ 
lor  Hutchins  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
tel  certainly  cannot  be  blamed  for 
bringing  out  that  fact.  And  if  Mr. 
Ansley  does  not  know  that  Presi¬ 
dent  White  himself  initiated  the 
moves  which  led  to  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  journalism  at  Emory, 
after  the  Dean  had  indicated  his 
approval  of  recommendations  for 
its  continuance,  then  he  has  been 
kept  in  the  dark  more  than  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man  should  be. 

As  the  paid  spokesman  of  the 
University,  and  only  a  nominal 
member  of  the  journalism  faculty, 
Mr.  Ansley  naturally  must  defend 
the  administration’s  new  policy  re¬ 
garding  journalism.  However,  he 
should  be  willing  to  recognize  that 
others  may  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
the  policy,  and  deplore  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  has  been  imposed, 
without  in  any  sense  impugning 
the  “integrity”  or  the  sincerity  of 
those  responsible.  Mr.  Bentel  did 
not  accuse  President  White  or  any- 
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one  else  of  “personal  prejudice"; 
on  the  contrary,  he  specifically 
stated  that  “Personal  animosities 
played  no  part  in  the  situation." 

Raymond  B.  Nixon 
Stanford,  Calif. 

8  Cols,  on  Dee  | 

To  THE  Editor:  It  wasn’t  the  | 
St.  Petersburg  Times  but  the  St. 
Petersburg  Independent  that  en¬ 
dorsed  Eisenhower-Nixon.  It 
wasn’t  a  front  page  editorial.  Edi¬ 
torial  of  nearly  eight  columns  ap¬ 
peared  on  regular  editorial  page. 

William  G.  Wiley 
Associate  Editor, 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent. 

Thanks  to  Air  Force 
For  Prompt  Action 

To  THE  Editor:  1  have  written 
to  Brig.  Gen.  Sory  Smith  thank¬ 
ing  him  for  the  prompt  handling 
of  my  protest  of  the  attempted 
blockade  or  censorship  at  the 
civil  morgue  of  the  recent  Grey¬ 
hound  bus  disaster  by  two  civil¬ 
ian  employes  of  the  Air  Force. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  at  the 
time  I  would  become  a  sort  of 
“newspaper  hero”  and  that  the 
story  would  be  spread  from  coast 
to  coast. 

Since  it  did  happen,  and  since 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Stevenson  Seeks  Win 
Without  Truman  Help 

By  Louis  BromfleM 
Famous  Author  and  Novelty 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 


Fever  Gone  But 
Doctor  Wants  Check 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times 

*  *  * 

Daily  News  to  Sponsor  Spelling 
Bee,  announces  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  News  as  top  page  one  ban¬ 
ner  shouts:  500  CIO,  AFL  MEN- 
BERS  IN  FIERCE  BATTLE. 

*  *  * 

EISENHOWER  HAS  NO 
TIES,  SAYS  NIXON 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 

A  Washington  bulletin  in  the 
Grand  Forks  (N.  Dak.)  Herald 
advises:  “The  new  sch^ule  of 
rates  will  establish  a  minimum 
charge  of  $5  for  a  lower  birth  in 
a  Pullman  car.” 


Vol.  86.  No.  34.  Auamet  16.  1962.  Editor  &  PubUahor,  The  Fourth  E«^ 
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Look  to 


FOR  RICH  REWARDS  IN 

Canada  is  expanding  in  a  big  way.  The  market 
is  a  rich  one.  Personal  savings  in  Canada  rose  from 
$820  million  in  1950  to  well  over  $1,600  million 
in  1951:  Average  weekly  salaries  and  wages  in 
December  of  1951  rose  to  $5234  per  week. 

Farm  cash  income  went  up  25%  in  1951,  and 
new  capital  investment  in  Canada  topped  $4,500 
million.  As  in  all  rapidly  expanding  economies,  some 
parts  have  forged  ahead  at  almost  unbelievable  pace. 
Edmonton.  Alberta,  for  example,  increased  its  popu¬ 
lation  from  less  than  98,000  in  1941  to  over  170,000 
in  1951.  Calgary  jumped  from  93,000  to  over  139,000 
in  the  same  period.  The  circulation  of  the  Southam 


A  RECEPTIVE  MARKET 

Newspapers  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  this  im¬ 
mense  growth.  In  the  ten  year  period  1941  to  1951 
their  combined  total  daily  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  increased  over  44‘'o  against  an  all  Canada  popu¬ 
lation  increase  of  21.75%  in  the  same  period. 

Look  to  Canada  for  rich  rewards  in  its  rapidly 
expanding  markets.  First-hand  facts  and  figures  of 
the  areas  served  by  the  Southam  Newspapers  of 
Canada  are  available  from  our  U3.A.  representatives, 
Conklin  and  Woodward,  22  East  40th  Street,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y.,  or  any  of  their  branches:  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


1 

THE  SOUTHAM  NEWSPAPERS  OF  CANADA 


THE  OHAWA  CITIZEN  THE  HAMILTON  SPECTATOR 
THE  WINNIPEG  TRIBUNE  THE  MEDICINE  HAT  NEWS 
THE  CALGARY  HERALD  THE  EDMONTON  JOURNAL 
THE  VANCOUVER  PROVINCE 


reach  over  1,500,000  CANADIANS  EACH  PUBLISHING  DAY 
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If  They’re  Wild, 
They  Belong  To  Tik! 


Saw  Tik  Anderson  last  week  and 
was  reminded  of  the  first  time  I  ever 
spoke  to  him.  The  missus  had  sent  me 
out  one  Saturday  afternoon  to  hunt 
for  some  blackberries. 


'  I  took  a  long  hike  and  couldn’t- find 
any.  Finally,  I  came  to  Tik’s  house 
along  that  low  stretch  east  of  the  fork 
on  River  Road.  *‘Hi  there,”  I  says, 
*‘any  blackberries  around  here?” 

Tik  says,  “There  used  to  be — but  I 
don’t  know  much  about  things  that 
grow  wild.”  Later,  I  foimd  how  Tik 
supports  his  family  by  picking  berries. 
Ever  since  that  time  I’ve  been  like  the 
rest  of  folks  in  town — respectful  of 
his  right  not  to  tell  where  “his”  ber- 


nes  grow. 


From  where  I  sit,  respecting  other 
folks’  rights  comes  natural  in  our 
town  ...  in  America  for  that  matter! 
Whether  it’s  a  person’s  right  to  enjoy 
a  temperate  glass  of  beer  or  ale  if  he 
wants,  or  whether  ifs  Tik  Anderson’s 
right  to  keep  secret  where  his  berries 
are,  ifs  all  a  big  part  of  a  real 
democracy! 


Copyright,  1949,  United-States  Brewers  Foundation 


Our  ^eaderd  ..Sj 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


continued  from  page  2 
I  have  received  many  telephone 
calls  and  telegrams  from  editors, 
including  one  from  James  S.  Pope 
of  Lxjuisville,  chairman  of  the 
ASNE  freedom  of  information 
committee,  1  am  impressed  more 
than  ever  with  the  growing  re¬ 
sentment  at  the  continuous  un¬ 
authorized  interference  in  news 
gathering  by  a  varied  assortment 
of  military  persons  from  non- 
coms  to  more  responsible  rank. 

I  have  a  good  understanding  of 
both  sides  of  the  picture,  having 
been  in  the  news  business  since 
1926,  and  having  served  more  than 
three  years  as  an  Air  Force  PIO 
during  World  War  II,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  year’s  stretch  in  AF 
Group,  War  Department,  and 
later  as  PRO  for  Rosy  O’Etonnell 
on  Saipan. 

I  went  through  one  war  time 
period  when  military  press  agen- 
try  backfired  and  retarded  legiti¬ 
mate  public  relations  work  from 
the  War  Department  down.  For 
my  part  I'm  sorry  that  a  so-called 
“de-emphasis”  program  has  again 
damaged  public  information  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  services  by  throwing 
press  contacts  back  to  inexperi¬ 
enced  service  personnel. 

I  have  found  most  newspaper 
editors  willing  to  abide  by  the 
next-of-kin  regulation  where  it 
justly  applies,  to  duty  injuries  and 
fatalities,  even  though  they  con¬ 
sider  compliance  as  being  in  the 
nature  of  a  courtesy.  But  I’m 
afraid  the  frequent  interference — 
and  this  is  not  pinpointed  locally 
where  we  maintain  amicable  re¬ 
lations  with  Flying  Training  Air 
Force  and  with  James  Connally 
Air  Force  Base — will  drive  editors 
to  a  policy  of  using  all  names 
regardless  of  AF  confirmation, 
which,  of  course,  is  their  right  if 
they  so  desire. 

Sam  S.  Wood 

Executive  Editor, 

Waco  (Tex.)  Times-Herald  and 

News  Tribune 


have  been  collected,  although  th 
penalty  has  been  reduced  to 
quarter.  Although  the  membc 
ship  ranges  between  50  and  Iff 
business  and  professional  me; 
more  last  year  than  this,  the  pra; 
tice  of  wearing  sport  shirts  fc 
business  has  spread  rapidly  i; 
Parkersburg. 

A  large  number  of  the  cin 
businessmen  adopted  sport  shir, 
for  general  wear,  and  far  fror 
being  displeased  by  such  a  pro^ 
motion,  many  supported  ih; 
SPCM  drive  with  signs  in  theil 
stores. 

Stuart  V.  d’.\dolf.  J 
Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  Sentinel.  I 


More  to  Cum 


To  THE  Editor:  Many  than.  J 
for  the  generous  spread  on 
convention  and  TV  story.  (E4Pl 
Aug.  9,  page  11).  I've  had  po« J 
erful  support  for  the  principiJ 
opinions  from  some  of  the  leaderJ 
in  the  APME  Study  and  ha  j 
been  asked  to  make  a  talk  abo::l 
it  at  the  convention  in  Boston  i;  1 
November.  I’m  working  on  ;  j 
couple  of  i4cas  to  dramatize  thel 
photographic  aspects.  I  took  a  1 
good  many  shots  off  the  scree;  | 
on  the  final  night  and  it  will  be  t 
interesting  to  compare  them  ! 
what  the  boys  got  from  the;:  ! 
limited  positions. 

Vincent  S.  JoneM 
Gannett  Newspapers,  1 

Rochester,  N,  Y. 


^ lien... 


50  YEARS  AGO— Blackmailin: 
has  grown  to  be  an  honorable, 
project  in  Turkey.  The  newsp^S 
pers  indulge  in  k  to  their  heans’l 
content  and  the  spies  and  police  1 
are  having  a  glorious  time. 

From  Editor  &  PublisheiJ 


Merchants  Support 
Sport  Shirt  Society 

To  THE  Editor:  When  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Parkersburg  Sentinel 
became  disgusted  with  the  practice 
of  wearing  collar,  tie  and  jacket 
to  the  office  in  hot  weather,  he 
started  something. 

Editor  Walter  J.  Mason  formed 
a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Men.  The  rules  were 
simple:  Wear  a  sport  short  when 
the  temperature  went  above  85  de¬ 
grees  on  any  day  between  July 
1  and  Sept.  15,  or  if  caught  with¬ 
out  a  proper  excuse  such  as  “my 
laundry  didn’t  come  back,”  pay  a 
fine  to  go  eventually  to  the  Com¬ 
munity  Chest. 

Last  Summer  $12  in  fines  was 
collected.  This  Summer,  no  fines 


30  YEARS  AGO— The  newv! 
paper  world  joins  with  Fleet  StreC 
in  mourning  the  death  of  Lotil 
Northcliffe  (Alfred  Harmsworthl. 
From  Editor  &  Publishu 


♦  ♦  ♦  I 

10  YEARS  AG  O— Nelsotj 
Rockefeller,  coordinator  for  InteiJ 
American  Affairs,  urges  Unite- 
States  firms  to  advertise  in 
journals  of  Latin  America  as  paf 
of  the  good  neighbor  policy. 

From  Editor  &  Publishu; 


Tic 


One  reason  for  the  storm  oi  t 
protest  in  Latin  America  against  | 
distribution  of  Spanish-langua^l 
editions  of  U.  S.  periodical^! 
that  Latin  American  published  f 
fear  a  loss  in  advertising  reva*! 
from  U.  S.  firms.  I 
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CHILDREN’S  PRODUCTS 
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Here's  why 
Rootle  Kazootie 
is  rooting  for 
The  New  York  Times 
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1,220  . .  .'and  mail  was  being  received  from  as 
far  away  as  the  West  Coast. 

“That  is  the  quantity  story,”  says  Mr.  Kaye. 
“Now  as  to  quality.  In  the  ad  we  listed  some  30 
merchandising  categories  in  which  we  were 
interested.  We  received  requests  for  applications 
from  manufacturers  in  every  one  of  these  fields 
plus  others  not  listed,  and  the  quality  of  the  firms 
that  responded  was  exceptionally  high.” 

This  is  just  another  example  of  The  New  York 
Times  unusual  ability  to  solve  the  sales  problems 
of  so  many  different  kinds  of  advertisers.  Good 
evidence,  isn’t  it,  that  The  Times  can  do  the  same 
kind  of  sales  job  for  you?  Ask  your  agency  for  all 
the  facts  about  The  New  York  Times.  Or  get  in 
touch  with  us  . . .  now. 


Recently  the  executives  of  Rootie  Kazootie  Inc. 
sought  to  contact  manufacturers  who  might 
want  licenses  to  make  Rootie  Kazootie  products 
for  children.  Rootie,  incidentally,  is  the  puppet 
star  of  a  children’s  TV  show. 

The  best  way  to  get  the  most  sales  inquiries 
at  the  least  cost,  they  decided,  “was  to  go  into 

a  consumer  publication  read  also  by  respon¬ 
sible  manufacturers— The  New  York  Times.” 

A  full-page  ad  in  The  Times  did  exactly  that  job. 
According  to  Gerald  0.  Kaye,  Rootie  Kazootie 
Inc.  president,  over  400  telephone  calls  were 
received  the  day  the  ad  ran.  Many  manufactur¬ 
ers  sent  telegrams  because  they  were  unable  to 
get  through  the  busy  switchboard. 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  the  calls  totaled  over 
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Strong  Trend  to  All-Day 
Newspaper  Is  Predicted 


Krebs  of  lohnstown  Explains  Move 
To  Fulfill  Civic  Service  Obligation 
By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


Johnstown,  Pa. — Rising  costs 
and  the  far-reaching  consequences 
of  the  court  decision  against  the 
combination  advertising  rate  in 
New  Orleans  may  result  in  a  big 
increase  in  all-day  dailies,  Walter 
W.  Krebs,  Johnstown  publisher, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week. 

He  made  this  prediction  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  details  of  his  own 
plans  for  an  all-day  newspaper. 
The  Johnstown  Tribune  and  the 
Johnstown  Democrat  will  be 
merged  Sept.  8.  (E&P,  Aug.  2, 
Page  7.)  The  paper  will  be  called 
the  Tribune-Democrat. 

“I  believe  we  will  begin  to  see 
a  strong  trend  toward  all-day 
dailies,”  he  said.  “The  economics 
of  the  situation  will  force  this 
change  and  I  don’t  believe  we  can 
get  much  additional  revenue  by 
raising  circulation  or  advertising 
rates.  We  should  not  price  our¬ 
selves  out  of  business.” 

Other  Considerations 
h^.  Krebs’  statements  are  es¬ 
pecially  significant  because  it  has 
been  estimated  that  more  than  100 
publishers  printing  separate  even¬ 
ing  and  morning  newspapers  may 
be  affected  by  the  Times-Pica- 
yune  case. 

And  many  publishers,  Mr. 
Krebs  said,  are  not  too  optimistic 
over  chances  of  reversal  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

Mr.  Krebs  said  his  own  decision 
was  based  on  many  considerations 
other  than  the  New  Orleans  rate 
case.  He  views  all-day  dailies  not 
only  as  more  economical  but  as 
a  constructive  journalistic  tech¬ 
nique  which  will  spread. 

He  explained  his  position  in  part 
>n  a  letter  to  Wayne  C.  Smith, 
publisher  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record  and  Journal,  following 
consultation  with  the  management 
of  all^ay  dailies,  including  the 
Bloomington  (II.)  Pantograph  and 
the  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News- 
Herald. 

“As  to  the  part  the  Times- 
Picayune  case  played  in  our  de- 
ct^n,”  Mr.  Krebs  said,  “we  have 
wn  considering  the  all-day  paper 
w  over  a  year.  When  the  Times- 
“icayune  decision  was  announced 


it  simply  prompted  a  quick  de¬ 
cision. 

“We  decided  if  we  were  going 
to  make  the  change  in  the  near 
future,  now  was  the  time  to  do  it. 

Satisfactory  Operations 

“Before  deciding  to  make  the 
change  we  talked  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Hutchinson  News- 
Herald  and  the  Bloomington  Pan- 
tagraph.  Their  operations  have 
been  so  satisfactory  that  we  de¬ 
cided  to  make  the  change  immedi¬ 
ately.” 

Mr.  Krebs  had  a  long  consulta¬ 
tion  over  all-day  daily  techniques 
with  John  P.  Harris,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  News-Herald, 
while  both  were  attending  the  Re¬ 
publican  Convention  in  Chicago 
in  July. 

He  also  corresponded  on  the 
subject  with  Joe  M.  Bunting,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Pantagraph. 
Mr.  Krebs  and  his  associates,  in 
addition,  studied  the  all-day  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times-Herald  and  the  Twin  Falls 
(Idaho)  Times-News. 


At  present,  there  are  only  a 
handful  of  all-day  dailies  in  the 
country. 

What  constitutes  an  all-day 
daily? 

Chapter  2,  Section  2,  Audit  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Circulations  rules  states: 

“For  a  newspaper  to  qualify  for 
the  designation  all-day,  there  must 
be  no  difference  in  editions  which 
would  enable  anyone  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  them  being  the  edi¬ 
tions  of  a  morning  or  evening 
paper  (save  insertion  of  later 
news.) 

“The  use  of  terms  in  the  ears 
or  elsewhere,  of  any  editions, 
which  imply  morning  or  evening 
or  the  use  of  marked  changes  in 
the  format,  typography,  or  any 
other  distinguishing  characteristics 
whatsoever  which  are  not  common 
to  all  editions,  shall  disqualify  the 
paper  for  use  of  the  all-day  desig¬ 
nation.” 

Mr.  Krebs  told  E&P  he  does 
not  intend  to  discharge  any  em¬ 
ployes.  Principal  savings  at  first 
will  be  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  There  will  be  less  changes 
of  pages  and  less  type  to  be  set. 
There  will  be  no  newsprint 
savings,  however,  because  actually 
the  Tribune-Democrat  will  have 
an  extra  edition. 


WALTER  W.  KREBS,  publisher,  (seated)  looks  over  page  proofs  of 
die  all-day  Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  Others  in  the  picture  are, 
left  to  right  Ben  Coll,  day  ME;  Patrick  E.  Malloy,  night  ME;  C.  W. 
Dressier,  associate  editor,  and  John  F.  James,  executive  editor. 


His  Great  Love 

LOUISVILLE,  Ky.  — You 
might  say  'that  Clarence  W. 
Miller  was  a  loyal  employe. 

The  68-year-old  retired  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  died  Aug.  4. 

His  death  brought  to  light  a 
strange  contract  he  had  made 
in  1941  with  a  Louisville  fun¬ 
eral  director.  It  asked  that 
Miller  be  buried  with  a  copy 
of  the  Courier-Journal  in  his 
hand. 

It  was  done. 


Present  editions  are  at  2:15 
P.M.  and  2:15  A.M.  These  will 
be  changed  to  12:15  P.M.,  2:45 
P.M.  and  2:15  A.M.  The  earlier 
afternoon  edition  will  be  added 
to  piek  up  street  sales. 

“Neither  are  we  making  this 
move,”  Mr.  Krebs  said,  “in  any 
sense  of  urgency.  Our  newspapers 
have  been  prosperous,  but  I  am 
thinking  of  protecting  our  proper¬ 
ties  for  the  future,” 

Mr.  Krebs  said  the  simplest  way 
for  him  to  effect  a  big  saving  was 
to  stop  the  less-profitable  morning 
paper,  but  he  said  he  just  could 
not  view  the  proposition  strictly 
from  a  business  standpoint. 
Newspaper’s  Obligation 
“Publishing  a  newspaper,”  he 
said,  “is  more  than  just  a  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise.  We  feel  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  the  commun¬ 
ity  to  give  them  around-the-clock 
news.  They  get  it  from  radio  and 
TV.  Why  shouldn’t  they  get  it 
from  newspapers? 

“We  have  always  prided  our¬ 
selves  on  high  editorial  standards, 
but  the  idea  of  two  separate  staffs 
for  newspapers  owned  by  the  same 
management  appears  to  us  now 
to  be  a  little  outmoded. 

“While  I  admired  the  competi¬ 
tive  journalistic  spirit  which  ex¬ 
isted  between  our  news  staffs,  1 
believe  they  will  be  able  to  do  a 
better  around-the-clock  job  on  the 
merged  paper.  Staffs  of  both  the 
Tribune  and  the  DenxKrat  will  be 
streamlined  into  a  single,  hard¬ 
hitting  newsgathering  organization. 

“Writers  whose  work  formerly 
appeared  in  one  or  the  other  of 
the  papers,  now  will  contribute  to 
the  joint  publication.” 

The  combined  circulation  of  the 
papers  is  now  around  65,000.  Mr. 
Krebs  feels  that  there  might  be  a 
small  loss  in  the  beginning  but 
that  he  will  regain  it  by  improving 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Mark  Sullivan  Dies; 
Dean  of  D.  C.  Newsmen 


Dean  oi  D.  U.  JMewsmen  Internal  Revenue  Publicity  Rule  Relaxed — ^With  Dividend 

Newspapers  will  get  a  little  less  than  they  want  in  the  way  of  infor- 

Mark  Sullivan,  for  over  30  Boston  Transcript,  Mr.  Sullivan  compromises  but  somewhat  more  than  the 

V  'ars  a  svndicated  Washincton  col-  attracted  nation-wide  attention  to  ernal  Revenue  officials  first  granted,  as  the  result  of  an  exchange 
\.ars  a  synaicaiea  vvasningion  cm  ^  of  correspondence  between  James  S.  Pope,  the  ASNE  freedom  of 

umnist  and  dean  of  the  corps  of  .  7  .  ,  writtpn  fnr  the  At-  '"formation  chairman,  and  John  B.  Dunlap,  IR  commissioner. 


correspondents  covering  the  na-  signed  article  written  for  the  At- 
tion's  capital,  died  at  his  home  lantic  Monthly.  An  expose  of 

in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Aug.  13.  He  _ 

was  76  years  old.  1 

His  long  newspaper  career,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  20  years  on  national 
magazines,  brought  him  into  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  seven  Presi¬ 
dents.  He  was  a  personal  friend 
and  confidant  of  Herbert  Hoover, 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
famous  “Medicine  Ball  Cabinet” 
during  Mr.  Hoover's  term  in  office. 

Known  since  the  early  years  of 
the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  admini¬ 
stration  as  a  conservative  com¬ 
mentator  on  national  affairs  and 
vigorous  critic  of  the  New  Deal, 

Mr.  Sullivan  scrupulously  attended 
Presidential  news  conferences. 

Though  they  were  on  friendly 
terms.  Mr.  Roosevelt  often  exem¬ 
plified  the  opposition’s  viewpoint 
by  beginning,  “As  ‘Old  Mark’ 
would  say  . . .” 

Mark  Sullivan  was  born  of  Irish  Mark  Sullivan 

immigrant  parents  Sept.  10,  1875, 


In  partial  compliance  with  a  plea  registered  by  Mr.  Pope,  the  Bureau 
said  it  would  allow  access  to  records  of  any  tax  settlement  when  and 
if  persons  outside  the  Bureau  challenged  the  propriety.  Mr.  Pope 
protested  this  undignified  gambit  as  being  more  offensive  than  outright 
secrecy.  “Such  a  tricky  policy  would  simply  mean  that  members  of 
Congress  with  access  to  the  files  would  be  urged  by  us  to  cite  them, 
and  there  would  be  a  constant  and  disagreeable  atmosphere  of  conflict 
over  access  to  public  information.  .  .  .  We  urge  you  to  reconsider 
illogical  policy,”  wired  Mr.  Pope  from  Louisville. 

Mr.  Dunlap  replied  that  a  committee  had  been  set  up  to  determine 
what  could  be  made  public  without  violating  the  secrecy  provision  of 
the  tax  law.  Oh,  by  the  way — before  the  year  is  out,  local  offices  will  post 
an  index  of  tax-free  organizations  “together  with  the  original  applica¬ 
tion  for  exemption.” 

Farmers  Ask  Censorship  on  'Unsound'  Statements 

In  the  midst  of  the  top-level  dispute  as  to  whether  prices  are 
going  up  or  down,  the  National  Grange  plunked  on  President 
Truman’s  desk  a  request  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan 
be  empowered  to  "review  all  press  releases  issued  by  the  price 
agency  and  to  veto  agriculturally  unsound  statements."  It  sound¬ 
ed  as  if  the  farmers  had  heard  of  the  Executive  Order  for  classi¬ 
fying  information. 

Fritchie  and  Flanagan  for  Stevenson's  Team 

The  White  House  visit  by  Gov.  Adlai  Stevenson  resulted  in  a  special 
assignment  for  Clayton  Fritchie,  the  former  New  Orleans  editor  who 


in  West  Chester,  Pa.  He  began  his  patent  medicine  frauds  for  Collier’s  shifted  recently  from  the  Defense  Department  to  the  presidential  staff, 
journalistic  career  at  the  age  of  jej  to  a  position  on  the  magazine’s  Springfield  as  public  relations  commander  for  the  Demo- 

17,  while  still  enrolled  at  the  State  editorial  staff  in  1906.  At  the  sug-  crat'c  nominee,  while  William  1.  Flanagan  takes  leave  from  his  State 
Normal  School,  doing  assignments  gestion  of  Robert  J  Collier  Mr  Illinois  post  to  be  the  Governor’s  press  aide, 

for  the  West  Chester  Morning  Sullivan  launched  a ‘standing  fea-  ^  KfPorters  who  trailed  Mr.  Stevenson  on  his  rounds  here  filled  note 

Republican.  Upon  his  graduation  jure  “Comment  on  Concress  ”  chuckable  anecdotes  and  columnar  quotes  (for  future 

he  became  a  full-time  member  of  markin®  the  start  of  his  career  as  some  c^s).  When  the  Governor  was  shaking  all  the  hands  he  could 
the  paper’s  staff,  and  at  20  bought  r  polffica  comment  at  Demoeratic  headquarters  he  met  up  with  a  woman  who  re- 

a  nart-interest  in  the  nearbv  Phoe-  Poi'lica'  commentator.  marked  he  really  didn  t  have  to  shake  hands  with  her  because  she  was 

•;/  p  _  ^  During  this  period  Mr.  Sullivan  Q^iy  ^  reporter.  “Oh,  1  see,”  AES  quipped,  “you've  got  a  job.” 

nixxille  Republican.  vvas  known  as  a  crusading  oppo- 

He  interrupted  his  newspaper  nent  of  “Old  Guardism.”  and  even 

career  three  years  later  to  enroll  flirted  with  Socialism.  His  attacks 

at  Harvard,  and  was  graduated  on  Rep.  Joseph  Cannon  were  cred- 

in  1900.  After  a  brief  stint  as  a  jted  with  breaking  the  Speaker’s 

reporter  on  the  old  Philadelphia  control  of  Congress. 


in  some  cases).  When  the  Governor  was  shaking  all  the  hands  he  could 
reach  at  Democratic  headquarters  he  met  up  with  a  woman  who  re¬ 
marked  he  really  didn’t  have  to  shake  hands  with  her  because  she  was 
only  a  reporter.  “Oh,  1  see,”  AES  quipped,  “you've  got  a  job.” 


North  American,  Mr.  Sullivan  re¬ 


control  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Sullivan  became  acquainted 


Those  Oleo  Ad  Expressions  Get  FTC  Hearing 

Good  Luck  oleomargarine  got  some  bad  news  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  concerning  use  of  certain  expressions  in 
advertising.  Lever  Brothers  Co.  has  20  days  to  explain  why  it 
.should  not  desist  from  calling  Good  Luck  "the  table  margarine" 
(suggesting  others  are  not  fit  for  table  u.se)  and  indicating  it  is 
a  dairy  product  by  the  expression  "country- fresh." 


turned  to  Harvard  to  obtain  a  law  ^ith  Theodore  Roo'sevell  -md  sun-  I  Lsugge.sting  others  are  not  fit  for  table  use)  and 
degree.  A  quick  tryout  in  a  New  ported  his  Progressive  Party  ticket.  ^  expression  "country-fresh. 

York  law  office,  however,  con-  ]„  1914  he  became  editor  of  Col- 

vinced  him  to  make  journalism  Her’s,  but  his  editorial  opinions  Pinch-Pull  Test  for  New  Kinds  of  Newsprint 


his  life  work. 


forced  his  resignation  a  year  later.  The  Department  of  Commerce  is  seeking  expert  opinion  from  news- 
though  he  continued  as  a  political  print  users  on  samples  of  print  paper  made  from  bagasse  and  other 
writer  for  the  magazine.  “unconventional  materials.”  At  the  Bureau  of  Standards  this  week  for 

In  1919  Mr.  Sullivan  joined  the  a  “taffy  pull”— testing  pliability,  opacity,  printability,  and  over-all 
New  York  Post  under  Edwin  F  acceptability— were:  Pat  H.  Rice,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  and  Her- 
Gav  as  Dolitical  writer  His  Wash-  R'chard  B.  Scudder,  Newark  (N  J.)  News;  James  L.  Kni^t. 

MUtmi  (Fla.)  Herald;  Herman  Frame,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 

J®  ^  William  Baumbrucker,  Washington  Times-Herald;  John  Cusick,  Philo- 

about  100  newspapers.  In  1924  ^  Inquirer;  Glenn  James,  CentreviHe  (Md.)  Record-Ob- 


After  writing  a  series  of  articles  though  he  continued  as  a  political 
on  wildlife  conservation  for  the  writer  for  the  magazine. 


E  &  P  INDEX 


Advertising  News  . 15-24  Gay  as  political  writer.  His  Wash- 

Cartoons  13  ‘ngton  columns  were  syndicated  tt> 


Circulation  .  40 


In  1919  Mr.  Sullivan  joined  the 
New  York  Post  under  Edwin  F. 


Photography .  36  death. 


Promotion  .  32 

Radio  and  TV  .  44 

Ray  Erwin’s  Column  .  26 

Shop  Talk  .  52 

Short  Takes  .  2 

Syndicates  .  34 


In  his  recent  years,  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van’s  dignified,  tall  figure  was  a 
familiar  sight  on  Washington 
streets.  His  attire  customarily  in¬ 
cluded  a  derby  hat,  a  high,  glossy- 


R<>aiioi-G  .  J  pince-nez  glasses.  1944  all  the  dealers  were  salaried  employes. 

Headers  say  .  2  Sullivan  once  turned  down 


A  ny  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  Pr^s'deiU  Hoover  s  offer  to  appoint 
lication  may  be  reproduced  pro-  Ij'"!  ambassador  to  Italy.  Instead, 
vided  acknowledgment  is  made  n®.  P*|®*'“®nt^  for  the 


Classified  Clinic .  42  )^®nt  to  the  New  York  Herald  Donald  Boyce,  Hearst  Newspapers;  T.  A.  Corcoran  and  Lawton  ^ 

Editorial  .  28  Tirbiine.  Distribution  of  his  col-  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal;  and  Henry  Botthof,  Baltimore 

Journalism  Education  .  33  ""in  was  undertaken  by  the  Her-  (j^d.)  Sun. 

Mechanical  .  35  ^Id  Tribune  Syndicate,  an  arrange- 

Persoiials  29  "lent  which  continued  until  his  p  .  .u 


Fort  Worth  Dealers  Are  Not  Employes  ' 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  affirmed  a  hearing  officer’s 
finding  that  dealers  who  procure  newspapers  from  a  publisher  fw 
distribution  to  carrier  boys  are  not  employes  for  the  purposes  of  col"  » 
lective  bargaining.  The  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  (AFL) 
wanted  to  represent  distributor  dealers  of  Carter  Publications,  Inc->  | 
publishers  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram.  Prior  to  Deceffl-  ^ 


of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  copy¬ 
right  and  the  date  of  issue. 


privilege  of  being  buried  in  Arling¬ 
ton  National  Cemetery,  and  the 
request  was  granted. 


Dublin  Newsman  to  Try  Boston 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  has  selected  Brandan  Thomas  Maliii. 
Deputy  (General  Manager  and  Diplomatic  Correspondent  of  the  Irisli 
News  Agency,  Dublin,  to  spend  three  months  as  a  working  member 
of  its  staff. 
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Arbiter  Justifies  Firing 
Of  2  Named  As  Commies 


Maximum  Term 
For  Slim  Connelly 


Says  Daily  Has  Right  to  Expect 
Accused  Staffers  to  Clear  Themselves 


Los  Angeles  —  The  firing  of 
two  men  from  the  Daily  News 
solely  because  they  had  been 
named  as  members  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  by  witnesses  before 
a  Congressional  committee  was 
upheld  Aug.  12  by  a  guild- 
management  arbitration  panel. 

Vote  of  the  panel  was  3  to  2 
to  uphold  the  Daily  News  in  fir¬ 
ing  Vern  Partlow,  rewrite  man, 
and  Darr  Smith,  due  to  be  re¬ 
hired  in  the  drama  department 
under  a  preferential  hiring  agree¬ 
ment.  The  two  men  had  been 
identified  as  one  time  party  mem¬ 
bers  by  witnesses  before  an  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  in 
Washington. 

The  deciding  vote  was  cast  by 
the  chairman.  Dr.  Paul  A.  Dodd, 
University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  political  science  professor. 
Management  members,  who  con¬ 
curred,  were  Phil  Garrison,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Daily  News, 
and  A.  G.  Pollack,  business  man¬ 
ager.  Guild  members,  who  dis¬ 
sented,  were  L.  G.  Fowler,  Daily 
News  makeup  editor,  and  Jack 
Rarkk,  Herald  &  Express  district 
circulation  man. 

Justifiable  Self-Defense 
In  an  opinion.  Dr.  Dodd  ruled 
that  the  action  of  the  publisher 
was  justified  “in  self  -  defense 
against  anticipated  serious  financial 
repercussions  brought  on  by  un¬ 
favorable  public  opinion.” 

At  the  hearing  on  the  dispute 
l»th  men  refused  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  whether  they  were  then 
or  had  been  in  the  past  members 
of  the  Communist  Party.  They 
said  they  considered  the  matter 
irrelevant  and  that  it  was  against 
their  principles  to  answer  such 
questions. 

Basic  Issue  Defined 
Dr.  Dodd’s  opinion: 

“The  basic  issue  here  before 
the  Board  of  Arbitration  is  not 
whether  these  men  are  or  have 
been  members  of  the  Communist 
Party.  It  is  not  one  of  the  le¬ 
gality,  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  of  a  loyalty  oath  as  a 
condition  of  continued  employ¬ 
ment.  Nor  is  it  whether  Section 
1101  of  the  California  Labor 
Code  has  been  violated  by  the 
publisher’s  actions  with  regard  to 
these  two  workers. 

“Rather  is  the  basic  question 
whether — when  two  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  paper  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  as  having  been  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  by  sworn 
witnesses — the  publisher,  in  self- 
^fense  against  anticipated  serious 
financial  repercussions  brought  on 


by  unfavorable  public  opinion,  has 
the  right  under  the  terms  of  the 
working  agreement  to  ask  and  ex¬ 
pect  those  accused  to  clear  them¬ 
selves  of  the  serious  charges  made 
under  oath  against  them,  if  they 
are  to  continue  their  employment 
with  the  publisher. 

“The  world  today  is  torn  be¬ 
tween  two  opposing  ideologies. 
One,  represented  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life,  stands  for  peace, 
private  enterprise,  and  freedom. 
The  other  calls  for  world  con¬ 
quest,  espionage,  deceit,  interna¬ 
tional  conspiracy,  dictatorship 
and  human  bondage.  We  are  at 
war  with  Communism;  our  boys 
are  giving  their  lives  on  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  Korea  in  defense  of  our 
freedom  and  American  ideals  and 
democratic  institutions.  Enemy 
spies  are  about  us,  planting  seeds 
of  traitorship  and  disunity,  and 
scheming  for  the  forceful  and  un¬ 
lawful  overthrow  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tional  government.  Through  the 
underground,  these  enemies  of  our 
country  are  attempting  in  every 
conceivable  way  to  destroy  us. 

Susceptible  to  Criticism 
“A  newspaper  is  peculiarly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  criticisms  that  flow 
from  the  supporting  public,  ad¬ 
vertisers,  subscribers  and  readers. 
Its  position  is  different  in  this  re¬ 
spect  from  many  other  types  of 
American  enterprises.  It  has,  in 
fact,  a  quasi-public  responsibility 
in  that  the  newspaper,  in  discharg¬ 
ing  its  obligations  to  the  public, 
must  print  the  news  and  without 
bias  even  though  its  editorial  pol¬ 
icy  is  known  to  be  conservative, 
middle  of  the  road,  or  liberal. 

“A  great  metropolitan  paper 
like  the  Daily  News,  operating  in 
a  highly  competitive  field  as  it 
does,  must  be  ever  on  guard  to 
protect  itself  against  adverse 
criticisms  or  attack  which  threat¬ 


ens  to  diminish  its  circulation  and 
thus  to  weaken  its  financial  basis 
and  its  chances  of  economic  sur¬ 
vival. 

“The  Daily  News  enjoys  a  na¬ 
tional  reputation  as  a  literal  news¬ 
paper.  Its  relationships  with  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  past  have  been  cor¬ 
dial  and  peaceful  .  .  . 

‘This  excellent  record  has  sig¬ 
nificance  in  considering  the  pres¬ 
ent  dispute.  I  am  convinced  it 
has  been  with  great  reluctance  that 
the  publisher  has  allowed  the 
present  dispute  to  come  to  arbi¬ 
tration.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
guild  as  it  argues  that  membership 
in  the  Communist  Party  has  here 
no  relevance;  that  the  Communist 
Party  is  just  another  political 
party;  and  that  even  an  undenied 
charge  of  Communist  Party  affili¬ 
ations  serves  as  no  basis  what¬ 
ever  for  discharge  or  failure  to 
rehire. 

Couldn’t  Sit  Quietly  Back 

“The  News,  as  1  see  the  situa¬ 
tion,  could  not  afford  to  sit  quietly 
back  and  fail  to  pay  attention  to 
these  sworn  charges  of  Communist 
Party  membership  on  the  part  of 
editorial  writers  Partlow  and 
Smith  as  testified  before  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  in 
Washington  and  reported  in  all 
the  metropolitan  papers  of  Los 
Angeles. 

“In  order  to  survive  in  this 
highly  competitive  field,  the  News 
has  to  step  out  immediately  as  it 
did,  and  call  upon  Partlow  to  deny 
the  charges  or  leave  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper.  It  had  the 
right — as  I  see  the  situation — to 
expect  Smith,  who  at  the  time  was 
on  the  rehire  list  but  who  was  not 
then  actually  working  for  the 
News,  to  come  in  on  his  own  in¬ 
itiative  and  answer  these  sworn 
charges  and  to  clear  himself  of 
these  allegations  of  Communist 
Party  membership. 

“Partlow  declined  to  answer  un- 
equivocably  these  charges  at  the 
time  they  were  carried  in  the  local 


Los  Angeles  —  The  maximum 
possible  sentence,  five  years  in 
prison  and  a  fine  of  $10,000,  was 
imposed  Aug.  7  on  Philip  M. 
(Slim)  Connelly,  former  news¬ 
paper  Guild  leader  here,  and  13 
other  Communists  convicted  of 
conspiracy  to  teach  and  advocate 
the  necessity  of  violently  over¬ 
throwing  the  government. 

Connelly  told  the  court  he 
turned  to  the  Communist  Party 
to  be  a  more  effective  union  work¬ 
er  after  being  refused  a  raise  in 
a  newspaper  job. 


Paper  Upheld  in  Firing 
W  or  d-ChangingPrinter 


The  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Star- 
Journal,  a  Newhouse  newspaper, 
was  upheld  this  week  by  an  arbi¬ 
tration  board  in  the  discharge  last 
Sept.  6  of  Allan  Ross,  union  com¬ 
positor,  for  substituting  the  word 
“fascism”  for  “freedom”  in  a 
Washington  column  he  set. 

Edward  J.  McDonald,  Brooklyn 
attorney  and  court-appointed  im¬ 
partial  chairman  of  a  four-man 
board  under  provisions  of  a  con¬ 
tract  between  Publishers’  Associa¬ 


tion  of  New  York  City  and  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6,  found  the 
Star-Journal  “justified  under  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances.” 

The  controversy  involved  the 
discharge  of  Ross,  employed  by 
the  Star-Journal  for  13  years,  who 
on  Sept.  4,  1951,  set  thie  type  for 
an  editorial  page  guest  article  by 
Dan  Kimball,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

The  composing  room  proof  was 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


papers.  In  the  arbitration  hear¬ 
ings,  he  again  declined  to  answer 
the  question  ‘Are  you  now,  or 
have  you  ever  been,  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party?’  even  , 
though  the  management  promised 
to  rehire  him  immediately  upon 
littering  a  categorical  denial  of 
the  charge.  Smith  also  declined 
to  answer  this  question. 

“In  view  of  our  nation’s  struggle 
today  against  the  forces  of  Com¬ 
munism  throughout  the  world,  all 
those  who  hold  a  place  of  public 
influence  and  trust  must  be  ready 
to  stand  up  and  answer  the  Com¬ 
munist  charges  and  accusations 
that  may  be  brought  against  them. 
The  management  of  a  great  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper  like  the  Daily 
News  has  a  right  to  expect  its  em¬ 
ployes  who  are  so  accused  to  an¬ 
swer  these  charges.  It  has  a  right 
to  demand,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  that  these  Communist 
charges  be  answered  satisfactorily. 
Neither  Censorship  Nor  Restraint 

“This  is  not  censorship  of  the 
press.  This  is  not  infringement 
upon  individual  freedom.  This 
does  not  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Constitution. 

“Rather  is  it  a  simple,  forth¬ 
right  acknowledgment  of  our  of¬ 
fices  of  public  or  semi-public  trust, 
in  defense  of  our  state  and  coun¬ 
try  against  all  the  cunning  and 
conspiracy  practiced  by  present- 
day  Communism. 

“Some  will  say  that  this  policy 
violates  the  fundamental  principle 
of  maintaining  innocence  until 
guilt  is  proven.  But  clearly  this 
is  not  the  case  here,  for  we  are 
dealing  only  with  the  charge  of 
membership  in  the  Communist 
Party  made  under  oath  by  ex- 
Communist  witnesses  who  specifi¬ 
cally  identified  these  two  writers 
as  having  been  fellow  ‘cell’  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Communist  Party. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  either  Part- 
low  or  Smith  were  members,  or 
are  now  members  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party. 

“But  we  do  say  that  in  the  face 
of  such  accusations,  the  least  that 
these  two  men  could  do  was  to 
answer  these  charges  forthrightly, 
denying  them,  if,  in  truth,  they 
could.  This  both  men  refused  to 
do.” 
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Ridders  Purchase 
Long  Beach  Papers 


Long  Beach,  Calif. — In  one  of 
the  largest  newspaper  transactions 
in  Pacific  Coast  history,  the  Bid¬ 
der  interests,  owners  of  12  news¬ 
papers  and  a  half  dozen  radio  and 
television  stations,  have  acquired 
the  Press-Telegram  and  Independ¬ 
ent. 

.\nnouncement  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  was  made  Aug.  10  by  W.  F. 


W.  F.  Prisk 

Prisk,  publisher  of  the  Press-Tele¬ 
gram;  Lawrence  A.  Collins,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Independent,  and 
Herman  H.  Bidder,  the  new  pub¬ 
lisher  of  both  newspapers. 

No  consideration  was  an¬ 
nounced.  The  change  of  control 
is  effective  as  of  Aug.  15. 

New  Subsidiary 

The  Press  Telegram  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  will  be  owned  by  Twin 
Coast  Newspapers,  a  new  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Bidder  Publications,  Inc. 
The  only  other  newspaper  in  this 
group  is  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce. 

The  San  Jose  newspapers,  re¬ 
cently  acquired,  are  owned  by  an¬ 
other  subsidiary.  Northwest  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.  Its  other  members 
are  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  news¬ 
papers. 

Bidder  Publications,  Inc.,  an 
outgrowth  of  Bidder  Brothers, 
Inc.,  is  headed  by  Bernard  Her¬ 
man  Bidder  Sr.,  Joseph  E.  Bidder 
and  Victor  Frank  Bidder.  The 
three  senior  brothers  first  entered 
Pacific  Coast  publishing  activities 
by  purchasing  a  minority  interest 
in  the  Seattle  Times  in  1929.  Nu¬ 
merous  sons  of  these  three  broth¬ 
ers  are  now  in  various  executive 
posts  with  the  different  newspapers 
of  Bidder  Publications.  These 
newspapers  also  include  the  New 
York  Stoats  -  Zeitiing,  Aberdeen 
(S.  D.)  Herald  and  News  and  the 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald. 

The  Bidder  interests  have  ac¬ 
quired  all  of  the  stock  of  Press- 
Telegram  and  have  purchased  all 
partnership  interests  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent. 


The  Press-Telegram  (evening- 
Sunday),  and  the  Independent 
(moming-Sunday)  will  continue 
as  two  separate  newspapers,  ex¬ 
cept  on  Sunday  when  a  combined 
edition  will  be  published.  The  In¬ 
dependent  will  be  converted  from 
tabloid  to  standard  format. 

Press  -  Telegram  circulation  is 
100,000.  The  Independent  has 
50.000. 

Herman  H.  Bidder,  the  new 
publisher,  will  make  Long  Beach 
his  home  and  will  personally  di¬ 
rect  operation  of  both  newspapers. 
Mr.  Bidder  has  been  publisher  of 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch. 

“Determination  of  policies  will 
be  made  at  the  local  level  to  in¬ 
sure  the  best  possible  community 
service”.  Publisher  Bidder  said, 
“and  there  will  be  no  changes  in 
the  general  policies  of  either  news¬ 
paper”. 

A  statement  by  Mr.  Bidder 
stressing  the  local  interest  policies, 
as  contrasted  with  “chain”  think¬ 
ing.  said  a  good  example  was  the 
recent  editorial  preference  of  three 
different  Bepublican  candidates  by 
three  Bidder  papers — one  was  for 
Eisenhower,  one  for  Taft  and  one 
for  Stassen. 

Prisk  Goes  to  Pasadena 

Leaving  his  association  with  the 
Press-Telegram.  Mr.  Prisk  will  be 
active  in  direction  of  the  Pasadena 
Star-News,  a  Prisk  family  proper¬ 
ty  not  involved  in  the  sale. 

Mr.  Collins  will  continue  at  the 
Independent  as  editorial  columnist 
and  as  a  management  consultant. 

S.  S.  Conklin  is  retiring  as 
secretary-treasurer  and  associate 
manager.  He  formerly  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Omaha  Daily 
News  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

Harold  Hines  will  continue  as 
assistant  to  the  Publisher  and 
George  L.  Burt  will  continue  as 
business  manager  of  the  Press- 
Telegram,  with  Samuel  C.  Camer¬ 
on  becoming  general  manager  of 


Lawrence  A.  Collins,  Sr. 


Herman  H.  Bidder 
both  papers. 

H.  F.  Burmester  becomes  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Press-Telegram  and 
Lawrence  Collins,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Independent,  as  Malcolm  Ep- 
ley  moves  into  Mr.  Burmester’s 
executive  editorship. 

The  Long  Beach  Press,  prede¬ 
cessor  of  the  Press-Telegram,  was 
acquired  by  Prisk  Bros,  in  De¬ 
cember,  1910.  The  Pasadena 
Star-News  had  been  acquired  pre¬ 
viously.  W.  F.  Prisk  became  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Press 
while  his  brother,  the  late  Charles 
H.  Prisk,  served  as  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Star-News. 

In  1924  the  Press  was  merged 
with  the  Daily  Telegram,  a  com¬ 
petitive  afternoon  paper.  Mr. 
Prisk  continued  -as  president  and 
publisher  and  S.  S.  Conklin,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Telegram,  became 
secretary-treasurer. 

During  the  depression,  the  Long 
Beach  Sun,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  late  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  was 
merged  with  the  Prisk  property  at 
Long  Beach.  The  Sun,  a  morning 
newspaper,  was  discontinued  but 
a  minority  interest  in  the  Press- 
Telegram  continued  in  Copley 
hands  and  was  involved  in  the 
sale  to  the  Bidder  interests. 

Third  Generation 

The  Prisk  brothers  once  oper¬ 
ated  three  California  newspapers. 
W.  F.  Prisk  became  president  of 
the  separate  companies  operating 
the  Long  Beach  and  Pasadena 
newspapers  upon  the  death  of  his 
brother  in  1940,  with  Mrs.  Neva 
Prisk  Paddock,  daughter  of 
Charles  H.  Prisk,  becoming  vice- 
president  at  Pasadena.  Charles  W. 
Paddock,  then  business  manager 
of  the  Pasadena  newspaper  on 
leave  for  active  duty  with  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  was  killed 
in  a  wartime  plane  crash. 

In  meeting  the  emergencies  of 
his  increased  responsibilities,  W.  F. 
Prisk  has,  in  recent  years,  spent 
a  day  each  week  at  the  Pasadena 
Star-News.  The  Grass  Valley 
Union  was  turned  over  to  veteran 
employes  in  1946. 

At  Pasadena,  a  third  generation 
has  entered  the  newspaper.  Prisk 
Paddock,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 


Star-News,  and  Charles  W.  Pad- 1 
dock  are  the  sons  of  Mrs.  Pad-  j  i 
dock  and  the  former  world’s  9 
champion  sprinter.  " 

At  Long  Beach,  the  newspaper 
plant  has  undergone  renovation  ] 
and  a  new  press  building  and 
presses  have  been  provided  during  ^ 
the  post-war  era. 

Daily  Since  1944 
The  Long  Beach  Independent 
became  a  morning  daily  in  1944 
under  the  publishership  of  Lawr¬ 
ence  Collins.  From  its  start  as  a 
daily  it  has  been  a  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,  but  at  first  there 
was  no  Saturday  edition. 

The  Independent’s  emergence 
into  the  dally  field  followed  the 
discontinuance,  in  January  of 
1944,  of  the  Ixsng  Beach  Sun. 

The  tabloid  Independent  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  modern  newspa-  ) 
per  plant  built  by  the  Copley  in¬ 
terests. 

Mr.  Collins  once  said  he  spent 
$70,000  “to  get  started,”  ading 
that  the  plant  which  had  cost  CoL 
Copley  $286,000  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  total  of  $125,000. 

A  businessman  who  turned  pub¬ 
lisher  without  previous  newspaper 
experience,  Mr.  Collins  stressed 
strong  editorials,  “material  widi 
guts,”  and  emphasized  local  news 
— ^“m  alters  that  interest  the 
people.” 

Mr.  Collins’  executive  associates 
included  his  son  and  his  son-ii- 
law.  L.  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  managoi 
editor,  continued  active  even  ia 
wartime.  His  “Foxhole  Letters* 
written  as  a  GI  overseas  provided 
a  feature  with  a  heavy  following. 

S.  C.  Cameron,  business  manager,  ] 
previously  served  first  as  circula¬ 
tion  head  and  then  as  advertifing 
manager. 

All  /or  Now, 

Ridders  Say 

San  Jose,  Calif. — ^The  Bidder 
interests  plan  no  further  news¬ 
paper  purchases  at  this  time,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  publishing  family  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  here  this 
week. 

“We’re  going  to  settle  down  for 
a  while,”  said  J.  B.  Bidder,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
and  News,  as  he  prepared  to  go 
to  Long  Beach  for  the  signing  of 
papers. 

Bernard  H.  Bidder,  Jr.,  here  for 
an  inspection  of  the  San  Jose 
newspapers,  also  said  no  further 
newspaper  purchases  are  planned 
at  this  time.  He  is  returning  to 
the  general  managership  of  the 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
News-Tribune  by  way  of  Seattle. 

For  the  San  Jose  newspaper, 
the  only  change  effected  in  person¬ 
nel  has  been  that  of  publisher, 
E.  L.  Hayes,  formerly  a  co-pub¬ 
lisher  with  Harold  Hayes,  has 
been  retained  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity. 

A  change  in  procedure  was  ef¬ 
fected  Aug.  11  when  the  evening 
News  appeared  with  a  noon  edi¬ 
tion.  Press  time  is  11:15  a.m. 
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equalling  the  best  time  in  the  race,  Canadian  racers,  an  Alaskan  and  herd — finished  second  and  third, 
ran  into  the  guard  rail  after  com-  one  boy  from  Western  Germany  A  crowd  of  nearly  75,000,  big- 
pleting  the  race  and  smashed  the  were  entered  in  this  year's  event,  gest  in  the  Derby's  history,  saw 
nose  of  his  racer,  did  other  damage  The  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  and  the  event, 
to  it  and  also  bruised  himself. 

While  Joe  the 

W  men  on  top  the  Derby 

^  partly  with 

In, 

jMbv  the  race,  the  Southern 

won  four  more  heats,  the 
$5,000  scholar- 
ship  for  a  edu- 

cation.  He  rolled  down  the  975-  nT 

Congratulations  to  the  hard-luek  foot  course  in  27.77  seconds. 

^  Joe  Lunn,  from  T.  H.  Keat-  This  was  the  15th  All-American 
■Bgi  Chevrolet's  general  manager.  Soap  Box  Derby  sponsored  by 


newspaper  control  board— Left  to  right:  Thomas  E.  John- 

^  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel;  Ira  C.  Sapozink,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
tan^Cnion;  Oscar  Hunsicker,  Akron  judge;  Howard  P.  Bailey,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star;  and  C.  L.  Kern,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star. 
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All  those  flash  lights  made  Joe  Lunn  nervous. 


Newspaper  Week 
Lethargy  Deplored 


Next  Fla.  Governor  Illinois  M.E. 
Invites  Sciutiny  Apologizes  for 

Tallahassee,  Fla. — ^There’ll  be  ||  T  W  Tl*  mmi 

no  press  agent  in  the  Governor’s  /xXj  JDCiri  1  iireCit 


By  Theodore  A.  Serrill 

Chairman,  National  Newspaper  Week 


National  Newspaper  Week  as 


Invites  Scrutiny 

Tallahassee,  Fla. — ^There’ll  be 
no  press  agent  in  the  Governor’s 
Office  beginning  Jan.  4.  That’s 
the  day  that  Dan  McCarty  takes 
over  as  Governor  of  Florida  from 
Fuller  Warren. 

And  Mr.  McCarty  says:  “All 


East  St.  Louis,  Ill.— G. 
Thomas  Duffy,  managing  editor  of 
the  East  St.  Louis  Journal,  did  t 
front-page  apology  this  week  for 


a  formal  observance  is  just  13  of  us  ought  Vo  conLt  ourselv^^^  ^  statement  made  after  a  haak 

years  old.  Considering  the  com-  Merrill,  who  is  general  mana-  of  oogof  fo  conduct  omseives  sportswriters  and  Anwi. 

_ _  petition  it  has  8jr  of  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  can  League  Umpire  Bill  M^ 

t  -  !  had  from  several  Publishers  Association,  made  Aug.  that  we  welcome,  rather  than  tear, 


hundred  other  ^  combined  conventions  of  closest  possible  scrutiny  from 

promotional  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Del-Mar-  P*"^  ^0*1  public. 

weeks  davs  and  Va  press  associations  at  Roanoke.)  Governor  Warren  s  press  s^re- 


pro  motional  yirginia,  Mary  tana  ana  Vet-Mar- 

weeks,  days  and  press  associations  at  Roanoke.)  ^  ajovot 

months  ...Id  ....  ren’s  terr 

say  It  was  a  preserve  it.  That  is  the  big  ob-  55^^, 
pretty  lusty  jective  of  National  Newspaper  the  press 

youngster.  Week.  - - - 

All  is  not  Cmt1_Ckikui*«.hlnn  h  a 


The  umpire  was  accused  by  tht  1 

Governor  Warren’s  press  secre-  s^ftswriters  of  refusing  to 
tary  is  Loyal  Compton.  Mr.  War-  the  press  box  the  name  of  a  pUy- 1 
ren’s  term  as  Chief  Executive  has  e^cted  from  the  game 

been  noted  for  its  squabbles  with  u 

the  nrecc  toward  them.  Mr.  McGowan  was 

^  suspended  indefinitely.  The  game 


■■L  Soul-Searching  Occasion 

Where  n^soa-  National  Newspa¬ 
pers  have  faded  ^  success  if  we  can  show 

Serrill  f _  National  ^*t®  *™®  importance  of  the  role 

VT  «7  I,  •  •  *1,  played  by  the  individual  newspa- 

Newspaper  Week  is  in  the  degree  ^ 


,  ..  -m.  u  r  11  per  in  its  community, 

of  participation.  They  have  fallen  t.  ij  „  soul-searchine  occa.sion 
short  in  the  intensity  with  which  ,  “ 

.liA  oKr,.it  Notion-ii  t°t  newspapermen  and  women 


Mrs.  Chandler 
Dies;  Chairman 
Of  Times-Mirror 


Los  Angeles  —  Mrs. 


was  between  the  Detroit  Tigmj 
and  the  St.  Louis  Browns. 

Mr.  Duffy’s  immediate  post¬ 
game  reaction  was  to  send  a  td(- 
gram  to  Bill  Veeck,  owner  of  the  1 
Browns. 

“Unless  there  is  an  apology 
forthcoming  from  Umpire  Me- 


everywhere.  If  a  job  is  ™ll  done,  ?>“  handler,  86,  widow  of  Cowan  on  orders  from  Wfc 


Newspaper  Week. 

As  chairman  of  this  year’s  Na 


it  should  be  told.  If  there  were 


Harry  Chandler,  late  publisher  of  Harridge,”  Mr.  Duffy’s  wire  read, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  “th's  newspaper  feels  it  must 


As  chairman  of  ffiis  years  Na-  fajuj,  gyring  the  past  this  may  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
lonal  Newspaper  Week  Commit-  be  the  occasion  for  resolution,  yet  daughter  of  the  paper’s  founder, 
■  w  particularly  fortun-  resolutions  to  improve  Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  died  at 

ate.  We  have  a  humdinger  of  a  the  newspaper  product.  It  is  the  her  home  here  Aug.  9  after  a  long 


Committee  with  not  a  few  high-  ...  -  ,  .Ua 

j  u-  u  •  j  j  time  for  growing  closer  to  the 

^wered,  high-priced  and  yes  community  of  interest,  the  great 

high-  idealed  men  as  members.  .  .  %v..r 


Committee's  Special  Chore  readers. 

This  Committee  was  hand-  It  is  a  time  for  good  deeds, 
picked  for  a  very  special  reason.  We  should  not  lose  our  modesty 
It  was  felt  from  the  start,  in  plan-  — and  most  newspapermen  and 
ning  National  Newspaper  Week  women  I  meet  are  unduly  modest. 


time  for  growing  closer  to  the  ’Jlness. 

community  of  interest,  the  great  hirs.  Chandler  wm  for  many 
bond  of  fellowship  with  our  Vcsrs  secretary  and  director  of  the 


We  should  not  lose  our  modesty  tier’s  death,  was  elected  chair- 
— and  most  newspapermen  and  fhe  board. 


lughter  of  the  paper’s  founder,  carry  reports  of  American 

en.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  died  at  League  games.” 

T  home  here  Aug.  9  after  a  long  Duffy’s  next  reaction,  fol- 

ness.  lowing  the  wire,  was  to  apologia 

Mrs.  Chandler  was  for  many  to  his  readers.  He  wrote: 

!ars  secretary  and  director  of  the  apologize  for  the  «• 

Times-Mirror  Company  and  in  to  protest  the  unbccomhii 

October,  1944,  after  Mr.  Chan-  conduct  of  that  umpire.  I  do 
er’s  death,  was  elected  chair-  apologize  for  making  the  threat 
an  of  the  board.  to  penalize  our  readers  for  soint- 

She  also  held  the  offices  of  thing  with  which  they  had  no , 


for  1952,  that  an  effort  should  But  we  should  tell  the  story  in  vicepresident,  secretary  and  direc- 

be  made  to  overcome  some  of  the  simple,  stirring  language — the  same  tor  of  the  Chandis  .Securities  °  ^  urns,  spor 


A/w  tiiduv  IV  wwivviiiv  vt  Ills.  aiiiipic,  aiii  i  lail^uaj^C - lUC  doillC  -  J  rttiic 

lethargy,  some  of  the  casualness,  language  we  use  day  to  day  in  Company  and  vicepresident  and  ^®^“ 


oviii^  VI  uic  vaduaiiic5»,  miiguaKC  wc  U5C  vl4y  lO  uay  111  UIIVA  ,  ,  . _ i 

among  newspapers  in  observing  producing  our  product,  the  com-  t^irector  of  the  Southwest  Land  ,  ,  P  *  t  ki  H  mHic  * 


and  in  taking  part  in  this  public  munity  newspaper.  The  story  of  Company  and  the  Southwest  Corn- 


relations  program. 

It  was  felt  that  a  sales-minded. 


our  newspapers. 


pany,  companies  which  manage 
the  large  real  estate  and  other 


actions  in  a  wire  to  Mr.  Harridge.  i  havi 
Mr.  Harridge  replied  that  the  um-  |  unit 
pire’s  “personal  remarks  and  coo-  j  publ 

orA  v>ArvrAftoK1p  onH  M  *  Ama 


11  was  leii  mat  a  saies-mmaea.  Damned  as  we  are  in  some  gov-  duct  are  most  reerettable  and  u 

wTsTh  “Lwe"!''''"'’  ®^n'"®nt  ^as  one  gov-  investments  of  the  Chandler  fam-  Jn®t.^nre  mostjegreUab^e^ 


ernment  agency,  the  Atomic  En¬ 


One  of  the  first  jobs  of  the  ;;g7iiinrmi;;ion,Vhat  Vought  offi 
Committee  was  to  come  up  with  a  „  newsoanerman  to  found  a  news-  ^^anetta,  Ohio,  in  1866  and 


a  newspaperman  to  found  a  news- 


president  of  the  American  League 
I  personally  apologize  to  all 
writers  who  witnessed  the  affair." 
Edward  Lindsay  gave  the  East 


theme  .  .  .  with  a  shor  catchy  ;a^;rrn“‘^SrRidg;r  Tenm  to  Santa  Barbara,  Calif,  in  1876  st™  JomnTmfnaginTeih^ 

phrase  .  .  .  upon  which  this  whole  knew  there  had  to  be  a  IfJ.  >1®^*-*  General  ^  spanking  ?n  his  by-line 

program  could  revo  ve  One  was  newspaper  in  Oak  Ridge  else  it  published  the  Bar/mra  “offimn  in  the  Decu/nr  WeroW  ffld 

found  to  answer  all  the  require-  o„iv  a  hi,rri,cVs  anH  not  I"  1881  the  Otis  family  in  Vecatur  tieraia  an. 


ments.  It  is  timely,  it  is  a  basic 
truth,  and  it  is  more  important  as 
a  thought  or  message  than  any¬ 
thing  else  a  newspaper  could  vouch 
for  today. 

“Your  Right  to  Know  ...  A 
Constitutional  Guarantee.” 

No!  Not  you  the  publisher’s,  the 
editor’s  or  the  reporter’s  right  to 
know.  What  we’re  saying  is  that 
Freedom  of  the  Press  belongs  to 
the  People  and  not  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Press. 

This  year  National  Newspaper 
Week  emphasizes  that  basic  fact. 

Instead  of  languishing  in  smug 


require-  might  be  only  a  barracks  and  not  a  i 

a  basic  „  moved  to  LoS  Angeles. 


Review. 

“  1.  1.  1  r  1.  1  During  the  early  years  of  the  difficulty  in  all  this, 

On  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  jjmes,  Mrs.  Chandler  worked  in  Lindsay,  is  that  a  newspapw 
beyond  Philadelphia  another  city  the  business  office  where  she  kept  ‘I®®*  baseball  news  to 

is  growing.  And  with  it  are  mail  subscription  and  advertising  support  baseball,’  to  make  cim 
planned  the  beginnings  of  at  least  records  owners  and  league  presmenp 

two  newspapers,  a  weekly  and  a  sj,e  '  married  to  Harry  happy,  or  to  keep  umpires  o 
daily.  This  is  the  American  way.  chandler  on  June  5,  1894.  Mr.  work.  Sports  news  is  carried  v 
Without  a  newspaper,  a  com-  chandler  became  publisher  of  the  uriatter  of  public  interest.  .  .  • 
inunity  is  only  a  place  to  sleep,  to  xjmes  at  the  death  of  General  “In  deciding  to  punish  the 
die.  Without  a  newspapCT  a  com-  otis  in  1917.  American  League,  the  Browns  om 

munity  is  not  a  community  in  the  Mrs.  Chandler  leaves  four  the  offending  umpire,  by  with- 


,  .  11  N-vlIMlAUlVl  crwvailiv  VI  illv 

munity  is  only  a  place  to  sleep,  to  jjmes  at  the  death  of  General 
die.  Without  a  newspaper  a  com-  1917. 


munity  is  not  a  community  in  the 
true  sense. 

We  Are  America 


the  offending  umpire. 


daughters  and  three  sons.  They  holding  news,  the  Journal  actually 


are  Mrs.  Roger  Goodan,  Mrs. 


Covering  a  local  council  mee*-  Earle  E.  Crowe,  Mrs.  James  G. 


abdicated  its  obligation  to  * 
readers.  The  readers  had  no  pad 


a  chore,  often  a  school  Boswell  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Gar-  in  the  ruckus  between  a  sports 


contentedness,  fortified  in  the  mis-  board  session  is  a  bore,  but  it’s  land;  Norman  Chandler,  president  editor  and  an  umpire. 


v-viiL^iii^uu^do,  XVI  tiiivu  ill  tiic  iiiid-  uudxu  scasivii  10  a  vviv,  wt  it.  o  .... 

belief  of  press  freedom  as  a  per-  America.  People  won’t  go  to  these  of  the  Times-Mirror  Company  “The  managing  editor  put  no 


sonal  compliment 


meetings  in  great  numbers  but  and  publisher  of  the  Times;  Philip  newspaper  in  a  ridiculous  and  ^ 


paper  publishers  and  editors  they  want  to  read  about  what  is  Chandler,  general  manager  of  the  terly  indefensible  position  in 


should  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  done  in  their  interests.  . —  —  — -  - - - „  -  — . 

press  freedom  is  not  a  personal  Newspapers  are  America  —  so  Chandler,  vicepresident  of  the  garded  his  own  feelings  as  nw  f 
compliment  to  you — it  is  a  per-  let’s  take  at  least  one  week  in  the  Times-Mirror  Company  and  gen-  important  than  the  newspapetj  • 


Times  and  Mirror;  and  Harrison  ing  by  a  sports  editor  who  i*- 


sonal  responsibility.  It  belongs  to 
the  people.  But  it’s  your  job  to 


let’s  take  at  least  one  week  in  the  Times-Mirror  Company  and  gen-  important  than  the  newspaper*  • 

year  to  tell  everybody  that  we  are  eral  manager  of  the  Times-Mirror  basic  obligation  —  to  print  the  ^ 

{Continued  on  page  43)  Press.  news.”  ^ 
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A'^  ' '  /y 


... 


[ff^OFFERTo'fl  r)>  ^ 

\^t  STUMP  ■n<E  I  ^ 

1  CouNT^  P^R  M  y 

‘  STEUENSOH  \ 


<  “VOO 


•NICE  KITTY' 

Batchelor,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald 


THE  MAN  AT  THE  WHEEL 

Roche,  Buffalo  (N*.  Y.)  Courier-Express 


ASSET  OR  LIABILITY? 

Martin,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 


TIta  respect  ...  On  the  basis 

/IvUUX  UXIQ  XJx6  of  his  fine  administrative  record 

Illinois  we  wish  we  could  en- 
wOUIll@Cl  dorse  him,  without  reservation,  for 

hTT  Jl*  the  Presidency  of  the  United 

llOaCUinGS  states. 

i  a-  ■  t  11  /  .  Ti  .  1-  1  “But  Adlai  Stevenson  has  one 
An  unofficial  poll  (at  Hotalings  handicap.  He  is  the  candi- 

outof-town  newspaper  st^d  on  ^  which  has  been  in 

Times  Square)  showed  Adlai  and  J  National  Govern- 

fte  to  ahead  of  Steven^n  and  20  years-a  party  which, 

Eisenhower  in  this  weeks  head-  Harry  Truman,  has  set  all- 

,  j  c  •.  1  time  records  for  spending,  scandal 

tK  -“t  definitely  inefficiency  and  has  dragged 

!»r  *2“-  ■«  ■'»  '»«■ 


publican  running  for  President. 
Once  upon  a  time,  FDR  was  a 


est  point  in  history.” 

Loring  Merwin,  the  Panta- 
graph’s  publisher,  emphasized  the 


natural”  for  top  heads,  but  not  ^^p'er  was  making  no  endorsement 
nanv  np\l/cr\a«%iarc  oruf  ov-rkiinH  ♦/>  _  o 


7 of  either  candidate  at  this  time, 
ha,  r„re  H" 

name  ^  ^  PoWisher  of  the  paper,  was  a 

visitor  at  Eisenhower  headquar- 
xanning  front  pages  you  could  jg^s  in  Denver  several  days  before 
find  “Adlai  and  Eisenhower”  (be-  ,he  editorial  appeared, 
cause  a  full  count  was  needed  to  jhg  Merwins,  cousins  of  the 
the  line),  and  an  occasional  Governor,  own  control  of  the  Pan- 
venson  and  Ike.  tagraph. 

he  Illinois  Governor’s  surname  K^rl  Kae  Knecht,  editorial  car- 


“Stevenson  and  Ike.” 

The  Illinois  Governor’s  surname 


got  full  play,  however,  on  one  toonist  for  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 


story;  that  relating 


Courier,  used  the  incident  for  a 


Bloomington  Pantograph  had  de-  cartoon ’entitled  “Proving  the  Prin- 
lerred  in  making  a  choice.  “Stev-  gjpigs  the  Press.”  It  showed 


enson  Paper”,  boomed  many  head¬ 
line  writers,  though  it  was  well 
known  (E&P,  Aug.  2,  page  9) 
that  the  candidate  owns  only  a 
one-fourth  interest  (49%  with  his 
sister). 

The  fact  that  the  Pantagraph, 
which  has  always  backed  a  Re¬ 
publican  nominee  for  President, 
failed  to  support  Governor  Stev- 
enMn  was  disclosed  in  an  editorial 
which  held  to  the  line  that  the 
^ple  want  a  change  and  they 


Mr.  Stevenson,  labeled  “owner  of 
one-fourth  of  the  Pantagraph”, 
being  told  by  the  Pantagraph: 
“Sorry,  Son,  but  I  can  not  support 
you  when  you  have  such  associ¬ 
ates.”  In  the  background  was  a 
group  tagged  ‘Trumanism.” 


'Bill'  Hears!  Hurt 

S\N  Louis  Obispo,  Calif. — Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  was 


on  t  like  the  political  company  hospitalized  overnight  last  week 
Mr.  Stevenson  is  keeping.  when  a  horse  he  was  riding  stum- 

“He  is  a  man,”  said  the  paper,  bled  and  fell.  Mr.  Hearst  suffered 
for  whom  we  have  great  admira-  only  minor  injuries. 
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lAPA  Indicts 
Colombia  for 
Tight  Press  Gag 

The  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  said  this  week  “there  is  no 
more  arbitrary  and  politically  ca¬ 
pricious  censorship  exercised  any¬ 
where  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
today”  than  in  Colombia. 

This  statement  was  contained  in 
the  conclusions  of  a  special  report 
on  the  state  of  press  freedom  in , 
Colombia  made  public  by  Andrew 
Heiskell,  chairman  of  the  lAPA’s 
executive  committee.  The  report 
was  prepared  by  Jules  Dubois. 
Chicago  Tribune  correspondent  in 
Latin  America  and  chairman  of 
the  lAPA’s  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Committee,  after  a  personal  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  situation. 

“The  situation  is  such,”  Mr. 
Dubois  said,  “that  it  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  that  a  special  report  should 
be  submitted  to  bring  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  conditions  which  are 
stifling  freedom  of  expression 
there.” 

After  reporting  on  the  history 
of  press  censorship  in  Colombia, 
Mr.  Dubois  offers  the  following 
conclusions: 

1.  — The  Colombian  government 
tried  to  establish,  then  suspended, 
a  central  censorship  office  on 
June  30,  1952.  It  was  suspended 
because  the  Liberal  newspapers 
El  Tiempo  and  El  Espectador  an¬ 
nounced  they  would  have  to  sus¬ 
pend  publication. 

2.  — The  censorship  exercised  by 
the  government  of  President  Ro¬ 
berto  Urdaneta  Arbelacz  is  not 
only  politically  capricious  but  it  is 
commercially  arbitrary  because  of 


the  competition  of  El  Siglo,  the 
Conservative  newspaper  in  the 
morning  field,  and  Diario  Grafico, 
an  afternoon  newspaper.  Both 
are  published  by  Alvaro  Gomez, 
son  of  the  Titular  President  Lau- 
reano  Gomez. 

3.  — That  this  censorship  is  com¬ 
mercially  arbitrary  and  also  po¬ 
litically  capricious  is  illustrated 
by  repeated  cases  such  as  this: 
El  Tiempo  is  denied  the  right  to 
publish  that  the  newspaper  El 
Pais,  a  conservative  organ,  has 
been  suspended  one  day  because 
it  published  some  story  that  dis¬ 
pleased  the  governor  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Valle  del  Cauca. 

El  Siglo  is  able  to  publish  the 
story.  Then  El  Tiempo  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  publish  it  24  hours  later, 
crediting  El  Siglo  for  the  story, 
whereas  it  could  not  publish  the 
story  from  its  own  correspondent. 

4.  — The  home  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Lleras  Restrepo,  Liberal  leader,  was 
bombed  the  morning  of  May  28, 
1952.  The  newspapers  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  publishing  the  news. 
A  week  later  every  Liberal  news¬ 
paper  was  permitted  to  publish 
editorials  praising  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Lleras.  The  public  began 
to  ask  questions  because  of  the 
sudden  and  unanimous  outburst 
of  editorial  praise  for  the  Liberal 
leader.  The  answer  soon  became 
known.  The  grapevine  telegraph 
proved  much  mere  effective  and 
all  Colombia  learned  that  Dr. 
Lleras’  home  had  been  bombed. 

5.  — The  censorship  that  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  Colombia  is  enforced  by 
a  faction  of  the  Conservative  Party 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  perpetu¬ 
ating  itself  in  power. 

6.  — The  government  does  not 
dare  to  lift  censorship,  or  to  de¬ 
centralize  the  state  of  siege,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  topple  in  24  hours. 


Industry  Chiefs 
Mourn  Loss  of 
Matt  Sullivan 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Matthew 
G.  Sullivan,  who  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  selling  newspapers — the 
last  17  as  circu-  - 

lation  director  of  i 

the  Gannett 
N  e  w  s  p  apers —  fV  j 

died  in  his  sleep  ! 

Aug.  9  a  t  h  i  s  >  \ 

who  was  64,  had 

been  suffering 

from  a  heart 

ment  for  several 

months  but  had  ^ulliyan 

refused  to  let  his 

illness  halt  his  furious  working 

pace. 

Frank  Gannett,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  called  Mr. 
Sullivan’s  death  not  only  a  great 
loss  to  him  personally  but  to  the 
entire  organization  as  well.  During 
his  long  service  with  the  company, 
he  added.  Mr.  Sullivan  became 
recognized  as  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  circulation  executives  in  the 
country. 

Another  tribute  came  from 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  head  of  the 
National  Production  Authority 
under  whom  Mr.  Sullivan  served 
on  the  Newsprint  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee.  During  World  War  II  he 
had  served  in  a  similar  capacity  as 
a  dollar-a-year  man. 

“It  was  the  unsung  service  of 
industrial  and  business  leaders  like 
Matt  Sullivan,”  Mr.  Fowler  said, 
“which  has  helped  immeasurably 
in  steering  an  even  course.  .  . 

Frank  Tripp,  general  manager, 
who  brought  Mr.  Sullivan  into  the 
Gannett  organization,  called  him 
“newspaperdom’s  greatest  circula¬ 
tion  authority.” 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  born  on  July 
5,  1888,  on  a  Lewiston,  Me.,  farm, 
son  of  Irish  immigrants.  When 
he  was  nine  years  old  he  delivered 
the  Lewiston  Journal  and  later, 
while  a  student  at  Boston  College, 
he  got  a  part-time  job  “jackassing” 
bundles  in  the  mailroom  of  the 
Boston  American.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward  he  got  a  full-time  job  in  the 
circulation  department  abandon¬ 
ing  his  ambition  to  teach  foreign 
languages.  Later  he  was  associated 
with  the  New  England  News  Com¬ 
pany  in  Boston  and  International 
Magazines  in  New  York  City. 

He  became  a  circulation  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  Hearst  organization. 
Among  his  positions  there  was  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Boston 
American  &  Advertiser  and  re¬ 
gional  circulation  director  for 
Hearst  papers  in  Rochester,  Al¬ 
bany  and  Syracuse. 

In  1928,  he  became  circulation 
manager  of  the  New  York  World 
and  two  years  later  accepted  a 
similar  position  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News. 

He  returned  to  Rochester  on 


Lost  Pay  Clause 

A  clause  in  the  agreement 
which  ended  a  five-week  dis¬ 
pute  between  102  Guildsmen 
and  Consumer  Reports  pro¬ 
vides  that  all  employes  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  make 
up,  at  overtime  rates,  all  wages 
lost  during  the  strike.  The 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
described  it  as  a  precedent¬ 
breaking  settlement. 

Oct.  1,  1935,  as  general  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 

In  World  War  I  he  served  in 
Washington  as  traffic  manager  in 
the  Army  General  Staff  division 
of  purchase,  storage  and  traffic. 
During  World  War  II,  he  was  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  division  of  the  War 
Production  Board  as  newsprint  ad¬ 
ministrator. 

One  of  the  things  he  enjoyed 
doing  most  was  to  work  for  news- 
paperboys,  an  occupation  he  once 
called  “one  of  the  last  frontiers 
of  gainful  occupation  left  open 
to  youth.” 

He  was  “tickled  pink,”  an  as¬ 
sociate  recalled,  when  the  Gannett 
Foundation  earlier  this  year  an¬ 
nounced  creation  of  a  $100,000-a- 
year  scholarship  fund  for  news- 
paperboys  in  the  organization. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
International  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  Association  and  of  the  New 
York  State  Circulation  Managers 
Association. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Florence  Sullivan;  and  three  sons. 

■ 

Negro  Vote  Drive 

A  nation-wide,  non-partisan 
campaign  to  double  the  registra¬ 
tion  and  voting  strength  of  Negro 
citizens  was  launched  this  week 
by  the  National  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  Members  of 
NNPA  own  Negro  newspapers 
with  95  per  cent  of  the  circulation 
of  the  Negro  Press.  Louis  Martin, 
president  of  NNPA,  called  for  a 
10- week  registration  and  vote 
drive. 

■ 

Trimp  Appointed 

Scranton,  Pa.  —  The  Scranton 
Tribune  has  appointed  A.  L. 
Trimp,  formerly  with  the  Scripps 
League  of  Newspapers  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest,  as  circulation 
manager  to  succeed  the  late  David 
J.  Thomas.  In  recent  years  Mr. 
Trimp  has  been  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Guide  Newspapers,  a 
weekly  chain  in  Philadelphia. 

■ 

Daily  Buys  Weekly 

Sonora,  Calif _ The  daily 

Union  Democrat  has  bought  Phil 
Johnson’s  crusading  weekly  Twain 
Harte  and  Sierra  Times.  The 
Times  will  be  combined  with  the 
Union  Democrat  but  the  latter 
will  add  a  weekly  sectio*  featur¬ 
ing  mountain  news. 


Tacoma  Paper 
Resumes  After 
122-Day  Lapse 


Biitish  Newsprint 
Price  Reduced  $20  , 

London — The  price  of  home-* 
produced  newsprint  has  dropptdl 


Tacoma,  Wash. — For  the  first  nearly  $20  a  ton  to  $156.80  a  ton,  I  ^ 
time  in  122  days,  the  Tacoma  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Tliijl 
News  Tribune  published  all  reg-  price  was  worked  out  by  ftel  C. 

ular  editions  on  Aug.  12.  A  17-  Newsprint  Supply  Company  on" 
week  shutdown  had  been  effected  behalf  of  the  newspapers,  and  the 
by  consecutive  strikes  of  AFL  mills.  :  C 

pressmen  and  CIO  guildsmen.  In  addition,  newspapers  will  It  '  ana 

The  News  Tribune  resumed  allowed  a  small  increase  in  thrir  in  C 

publication  with  a  24-page  edi-  newsprint  ration.  Paper  and  pulp  to  a 

tion.  imports  are  to  be  cut  for  econo-  '  a  c< 

When  the  pressmen  concluded  niy,  but  existing  stocks  and  cur-  vice 

their  strike  on  July  19,  the  guild  rent  supplies  permit  the  rise.  TTk  ome 

took  up  the  strike  by  placing  increase  may  be  used  in  any  way  sele 

pickets  around  the  newspaper  the  newspapers  choose.  wot 

plant  on  July  20,  less  than  24  H  is  Ih®  closest  the  Britii  1 

hours  after  the  pressmen  had  press  has  come  to  complete  news-  p  Sid 

withdrawn  their  pickets.  print  freedom  since  the  war.  cha 

The  guild  strike  was  settled  . 

Aug.  9,  but  details  were  not  dis-  -  i  J  TN  i  ° 

closed.  However,  members  of  the  lOlOIia  JL^aiilGS 
Typographical  and  Mailers’  unions  •  ^  XX 

did  not  vote  to  accept  a  new  con-  TjO 

tract  until  Aug.  11.  rw-  Kr 

The  night  shift  of  printers  and  32%  OHICG  45  S 

stereotypers  reported  at  6  p.m.,  -  of 

Aug.  1 1  and  from  a  dead  start,  Chicago  An  Inland  Daily 
without  any  mechanical  activity  Press  Association  su^ey  has  dis- 
for  four  months  to  the  day,  the  closed  that  advertising  rates  of 
paper  was  able  to  offer  its  reg-  113^  member  newspapers  showd  P 

ular  editions  to  a  city  suffering  an  increase  of  about  6  per  cent  in 
from  a  news  blackout.  th®  year  ending  June,  compared 

Management  spokesmen  said  with  the  previous  12-month  p^ 
that  on  the  first  day  of  publica-  riod. 

tion  carrier  delivery  was  almost  This  marked  the  greatest  m- 
100  per  cent  complete.  Only  crease  in  any  12-month  period 

three  or  four  routes  out  of  more  since  1948,  according  to  the  sur- 

than  900  were  not  covered  and  ''®y-  .  .  -  ^  • 

delivery  to  home  subscribers  was  Advertising  rates  have  increa^  m 
made  on  time.  32  per  cent  since  1945,  the  fi|-  ye 


Ad  Rates  Up 


For  six  weeks  members  of  the  ur®*  indicated. 


Advertising  rates  have  increased  ‘ 
32  per  cent  since  1945,  the  fi|- 


newspapers’  unions  cooperated  in  Local  Rates  Raised 

publishing  a  daily  tabloid,  the  Ta-  Local  display  rates  were  raised 
coma  Reporter,  which  usually  con-  6.3  per  cent  between  June  1951 
tained  eight  pages.  and  June  1952;  classified  rates 

Just  before  settlement  of  the  were  upped  6.2  per  cent,  and  na- 
guild  dispute  was  announced,  tional,  5.3  per  cent. 

Howard  Clifford,  guild  unit  chair-  The  “average  rates”  compared 
man,  talked  about  plans  for  ex-  in  the  survey,  says  an  Inland  bul- 
panding  the  Reporter  in  view  of  letin,  were  actually  the  “revenue 
the  feet  that  newsprint  was  in  per  inch”  figures  of  the  113  news- 
better  supply.  Best  total  daily  papers  studied, 
distribution,  he  said,  was  about  Wide  variations  were  noted  ii 
15,000,  as  compared  with  the  percentages  of  iiKrease  between 
News-Tribune’s  80,000  circula-  various  circulation  groups  in  the 
tion.  1952  study  and  during  the  past 

Mr.  Clifford  candidly  admitted  seven  years,  the  survey  reveaW 
a  variety  of  problems.  The  gov-  Newspapers  under  4,000  w- 
emment  board  representing  five  culation  recorded  the  greatest  in¬ 
unions  required  a  50  per  cent  crease.  Classified  rates  weit  ^ 
news  hole,  and  classified’s  two  al-  raised  15.6  per  cent;  local  display 
lotted  pages  were  filled  early  every  rates  8.4  per  cent,  and  national 
day.  Type  was  set  in  various  rates  7.7  per  cent. 


points  throughout  the  city.  Edi¬ 
torial,  advertising,  circulation  and 


Smallest  Increases 
Smallest  increases  were  made 


production  units  were  dispersed  j,  newspapers  in  the  16,000-32,; 
about  town.  ^  oJo  group.  In  that  category,  local 

display  rates  were  raised  5.3 
cent;  national  rates  were  upp» 
Aav©rtlSing  nnly  1.3  per  cent  and  classified 


Fur  Advertising 


Chicago  —  A  12-page  supple-  rates  2.4  per  cent.  These  co^ 
ment  published  by  the  Chicago  paratively  small  increases,  says  the  ^ 
Tribune  Aug.  4  carried  more  than  bulletin,  were  explained  by  ^ 
12,000  lines  of  fur  advertising.  June,  1951,  study  which  showed  * 
This  included  a  page  placed  by  the  that  the  group  had  increased  rates  : 
Associated  Fur  Industries  of  Chi-  more,  percentage-wise,  than  ^  . 
cago,  Inc.,  which  displayed  the  other  circulation  group  during  u* 
labels  of  77  fur  retailers.  preceding  year. 
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•  The  Advertiser  a  d  The  newspaper 

Chicago  Tribune  Offers 
Scientific  Test  of  Ads 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Tribune  sponse,  with  personal  interviews, 
announced  this  week  that  starting  make  the  method  unique  among 
in  October,  it  will  make  available  copy  research  techniques. 


to  a  limited  number  of  advertisers 
a  copy-testing  and  copy-rating  ser¬ 
vice  which  employs  psycho-galvan- 


Test  will  be  made  in  homes 
through  the  use  of  a  mobile  test¬ 
ing  unit,  operated  by  a  crew  of 


ometers  and  impact  interviews  on  two  men  and  a  woman.  Total  par- 


selected  panels  of  men  and 


ticipation  in  any  test  period,  will 
be  limited  to  20  advertisements. 


The  psycho-galvanometer,  sa'd  each  of  600  lines  or  more.  These 
Sid  CoBabe,  vicepresident  in  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Trib- 
charge  of  sales  of  Ad  Detector  une  advertising  department  by  the 
Research  Corp.,  is  an  adaptation  Tuesday  preceding  the  start  of  the 
of  equipment  used  in  lie  detector  test. 

tests.  The  lie  detector  records  a  jn  the  tests,  each  person  views 
subject’s  reactions  via  blood  pres-  each  ad  for  35  seconds.  Atten- 
sure,  heart  beat  and  rcspaation.  {ion  power  is  measured  by  the 
The  psycho-galvanometer  checks  psycho  -  galvanometer  during  the 
the  subject’s  response  by  •neasur-  first  five  seconds.  Sustained  in- 
ing  the  increased  Pelmar  sweating  terest  is  recorded  by  the  score 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Any  ex-  during  the  remaining  30  seconds, 
citement  or  quickening  of  interest  Comprehension  and  believability 
aroused  by  visual  response  to  a  are  determined  by  impact  inter¬ 
particular  advertisement  ‘S  gauged  viewing  and  probing  immediately 
by  the  increased  sweat  flow.  An  after  the  test.  An  analysis  is  made 
electrode  is  placed  in  the  sub-  of  the  findings  in  relation  to  the 
jeet’s  palm  and  on  his  forearm,  reactions  obtained  by  the  galvano- 
The  degree  of  excitement  shows  jneter. 


on  a  taj^  recorder  attached  to  yjjg  ads  need  not  be  limited 
the  machine.  to  copy  currently  being  published 

Mr.  CoBabe  said  that  the  copy-  in  the  Tribune,  Mr.  Reilly  said, 
testing  and  copy-rating  service  has  Proposed  copy  themes  can  be  pre- 
in  recent  years  been  used  by  ad-  tested  if  a  sufficiently  legible  proof 
vertising  clients  including  General  or  layout  is  made  available.  Ads 
Mills,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  the  which  have  already  been  used  can 
Dlinois  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  and  be  tested  if  that  is  desired, 
the  Oscar  Mayer  Co.  Its  utiliza-  Each  advertiser  will  receive  a 
tion  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  he  report  and  a  rating  on  his  own 
added,  will  mark  the  first  time  copy  and  a  summary  which  will 


it  has  been  applied  by  a  printed 
advertising  m^ium. 


enable  him  to  compare  it  with  the 
range  of  the  other  19  pieces  of 


The  psycho-galvanometer  plus  copy  in  the  test.  The  rating  of  an 
mpact  interviews  will  provide  a  individual  ad  will  be  disclosed  to 
four-fold  analysis  of  individual  ad-  ffig  advertiser  only, 
vertisements  from  the  standpjmt  jjje  Tribune  is  making  this 


of  their,  1 — Attention  power;  2  copy-rating  service  available  to  its 
--SiBtained  interest;  3— Compre-  advertisers  at  a  $75  fee  per  ad 
hensibility  and;  4 — Believability.  on  each  test  sample. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  news-  !„  the  opening  phase  of  this 
papers  have  the  pulling  power  if  service,  ads  will  cover  a  variety 
the  copy  is  right.  If  the  tests  in-  of  products,  autos,  foods,  drugs 
dwte  the  copy  rating  is  down,  and  other  items.  Later  it  is  hoped 
t«n  It  would  be  possible  to  re-  to  specialize  where  advertisers  de¬ 
slant  the  copy  to  boost  its  pulling  sire,  so  that  a  food  producer,  for 
d  •  example,  can  determine  how  the 

M.  T.  Reilly,  manager  of  re-  copy  on  his  product  ranges  along- 
^ch  and  presentations  for  the  side  other  food  items, 
inbune  said  that  client  copy  di-  Mr.  CoBabe  said  that  each  test 
reeled  at  women  will  be  tested  sample  will  represent  a  group  of 
rW  a  two-week  peiiod  starting  50  women  or  50  men.  Ad  Detec- 
™  first  Monday  of  October,  and  iq^  Research  Corp.  will  obtain  its 
opy  slanted  at  male  readers  will  subjects  from  90  different  stations 
oe  tested  during  the  two  weeks  in  Chicago.  Different  panels  will 
starting  the  third  Monday.  be  used. 

.  faring  these  individual  test  per-  The  impact  interviewing  follow- 
lods,  the  reaction  of  test  subjects  ing  the  use  of  the  psycho-galvano- 
as  disclosed  by  the  psycho-galvan-  meter  will  provide  an  intensive 
ometer  and  the  impact  interviews  questioning,  a  “depth  probe,”  Mr. 


w^ll  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the 
points  under  study. 

The  combination  of  instrumen- 


CoBabe  said,  to  determine  what  in 
a  particular  ad  brings  about  the 
response  shown  by  the  machine. 


REACTIONS  of  Mrs.  Edward  Langwost,  Chicago  housewife,  to 
advertisements  being  shown  to  her  hy  Emil  Ranseen.  Ad  Detector 
Research  Corp.,  are  recorded  by  psycho-gahranometer. 


lation,  providing  objective  re-  By  probing  carefully  over  a  lim- 
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ited  number  of  subjects,  research 
information  is  obtained  which 
when  correlated  with  the  findings 
of  the  psycho-galvanometer,  pro¬ 
vides  the  basis  for  an  exact  de¬ 
gree  of  copy-testing  and  copy¬ 
rating. 

Discussing  the  role  of  the  psy¬ 
cho-galvanometer,  Mr.  CoBabe 
said: 

“You  can’t  fool  the  autonomic, 
or  sympathetic  nervous  system. 
If  you  get  a  bang  out  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  copy,  the  high 
excitement  rate  is  immediately 
registered  in  an  increased  flow  of 
sweat  in  the  hands.  It’s  some¬ 
thing  like  being  embarrassed  and 
blushing — you  can’t  hide  the  re¬ 
action.  Thus  this  method  pro¬ 
vides  a  very  objective  means  of 
recording  a  true  response. 

Adapted  from  research  work 
done  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Gilliland  at 
Northwestern  University,  the  Ad- 
Detector  Corp.’s  service  has  been 
available  to  clients  for  the  past 
four  years,  Mr.  CoBabe  said.  In 
the  process  of  developing  the  tech¬ 
niques,  other  scientists,  including 
Dr.  Anton  Carlson  of  *he  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  have  made  con¬ 
tributions,  he  added. 

The  tests,  he  said,  take  about 
an  hour  per  subject. 


First  ARF  Newspaper 
Audience  Study  Due 

A  research  report  disclosing  the 
state-wide  and  the  farm  audiences 
— and  their  characteristics — of  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister  and  its  monthly  magazine 
supplement,  the  Iowa  Farm  and 
Home  Register,  will  be  Issued  late 
in  September  by  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation,  New  York 
City. 

This  will  be  the  first  newspaper 
audience  study  conducted  by  the 
ARF  and  will  be  based  on  2,760 
interviews  made  by  Alfred  Politz 
Research,  Inc.,  under  ARF  su¬ 
pervision.  The  study  will  be  based 
on  six  issues  of  the  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister  and  on  two  editions  of  the 
Iowa  Farm  and  Home  Register. 

■ 

Brady  Joins 
Gunn-Meors 

Harold  A.  Brady,  former  real 
estate  editor,  the  New  York  (N. 
Y.)  Daily  Mirror,  has  joined 
Gunn-Mears  Advertising  Agency 
as  account  executive.  Mr.  Brady 
was  previously  associated  with  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun,  and  the  Long  Island  Star- 
Journal. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Freewax  Daily  Debut 
Takes  South  by  Storm 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Appointment  last  week  of  Edward  E.  Palmer  as 
sales  manager  for  Freewax  Corporation,  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  by  J.  M.  Feinberg,  president,  serves  to  throw  the 


ADVERTISER'S  CASE  STUDY 


floor  wax  (it  can  be  applied  by 
brush  or  cloth  to  floors,  cracks, 
baseboards,  pantry  shelves,  around 
sinks,  etc.  —  where  ever  insects 
run). 

These  page  color  ads  drop  down 
to  half-page  and  smaller  black 
and  white  insertions  as  Freewax 
gains  recognition.  But  regardless 
of  size  of  ad,  the  same  general  for¬ 
mat  is  preserved  to  make  for 
reader-identification  (see  cut). 

Brokers,  Retailers  Help 

Encouraged  by  the  success  and 
advertising  support  of  the  fledgling 
company  (it  allows  dealers  $1.00 
on  every  $1K00  case  of  12  cans 


mmmm. 
mms! 
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‘Ideal  for  Launching  a  New 
Product’ 


spotlight  on  a  newcomer  to  the  already  swollen  ranks 
of  successful  newspaper  advertisers. 

In  announcing  the  appointment,  Mr.  Feinberg  re¬ 

vealed  that  Mr.  Palmer,  former 


for  co-op  advertising),  brokers  resistant.  Other  tests  by  independ- 
and  retailers  cooperate  in  staging  research  labs  disclosed  that 
store  demonstrations  and  setting  freewax,  while  odorless  and  safe 
up  point-of-purchase  material  sup-  for  ^mans  and  animals  ofTp  up 
plied  by  Freewax.  per  cent  control  of  house- 

In  fact,  newly-appointed  Sales  ^old  crawling  insects  within  48 


rooa  oroKer  ana  ex  aivmonai  pree^ax.  Our  own  sales  records  vfanaeer  Palmer  was  so  imnressed  hours  after  application, 
sales  manager  for  the  Nestle  Com-  ^nanv  markets  our  Palmer  was  so  impressed  i-  • 

nanv  will  he  resnonsihle  for  na-  ‘hat  m  many  markets  our  potential  market  for  Free-  Markets  Unlimi 

oanv.  will  he  resnonsihle  for  na  p  has  become  the  biggest  ^^x  and  by  the  promotional  strat- 


pany,  will  be  responsible  for  na 
tional  retail  and  bulk  sales  of 
Freewax. 

The  single  word  “national”  con¬ 
tains  a  wealth  of  information;  in¬ 
dicates  Mr.  Feinberg’s  ultimate 
plans.  However,  eager  as  he  is 


Unlimited 

...  ,  ^  ^  „  - - j  ...»  , - -  - —  Obviously  the  potential  markets 

selling  wax  almost  overnight.  He  ggy  employed  that  he  closed  his  are  unlimited — thanks  to  the  know, 
hastens  to  add  that  this  success  is  brokerage  business,  the  Atlanta  how  of  Irving  Feinberg,  brother 
not  just  the  temporary  result  of  Brokerage,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  throw  of  J.  M.  and  chemist  behind  the 

public  curiosity  m  a  new,  heavily  Mr.  Feinberg.  scenes  who  conducted  more  than 

Freewax  Not  ‘Free’  five  years  of  research  and  3,000 

Derivation  of  the  name  “Free-  laboratory  tests  before  finally  ite- 

wax”  is  interesting.  Seems  that  veloping  Freewax. 
because  it  is  a  dual-purpose  prod-  During  the  past  two  years,  mar- 


advertised  product.  “Even  after 
.  .  .  ,  .  .  -the  initial  blast  in  newspaper  ads 

to  achieve  natioiial  recognition  of  bas  simmered  down,”  Mr.  Feinberg 
Freewax,  Mr.  Feinberg  is  pursuing  repeat  sales  con- 

the  safe  course  of  market  by  mar-  f;  ,  ,  remain  hinh  ’’  _ _  - _ _ _ 

ket — ^rather  than  attempt  to  “go  ^  glance  at  the  corporate  books  ‘*‘^1  If*®  same  price  as  other 

for  broke”  coup.  Accordingly,  he  bears  him  out-  sales  have  indeed  single-purpose  waxes,  the  founding  ^  “ 

IS  relying  on  the  merchandising  been  boomine.  ’  Last  year  Freewax  falh®rs  felt  they  were  giving  the  Florida,  and  demand  in  the 
services  of  food  brokers  for  distri-  grQjsgj  $51000.  This  vear  sales  f*"®®’  charging  only  for  the  “r®*  proved  Freewax  s  value;  in- 

bution  and  on  local  dailies,  sup-  runnine'at  around  $1  500  ner  insecticidal  feature  —  hence  the  dipated  its  need  in  other  scctiim 
farted  by  radio-TV  spots  and  par-  day-^^iO  5®  .  ‘  ^^than  in^^  na*"®  “Freewax”.  of  the  country.  “Now,”  says  Mr. 

aciepS  to'Sh™"  the  fact  that  he  has  Mr.  Feinberg  says  that  the  name  5i'i»r*'ourpo"ntil°'"slles"6elI 

nltim^ate  go„.  ‘ 

$200,000  Budget  credit  for  Freewax’s  phenomenal  tongue  in  cheek  he  relates  how  Summing  up  the  factors  that 

Because  “newspaper  advertising  sales  growth  to  “the  penetrating  one  woman  in  South  Carolina  b^ve  led  to  Freewax’s  rapid  12- 
affords  the  most  economical  power  of  newspaper  advertising  started  to  leave  a  supermarket  with  success  Mr  Feinberg  cites 

medium  for  mass-market  penetra-  and  its  ability  to  awaken  news-  an  unpaid-for  can.  When  accosted  jbe  product’s’  unique  two-fold  use. 
tion  and  is  therefore  the  ideal  conscious  consumers  to  new  by  the  manager,  who  politely  re-  . market-bv-market  advertiv 


medium  for  launching  a  new  products  that  make  news.” 


product,”  Mr.  Feinberg,  acting  as 
ad  manager  for  the  time  being,  is 
spending  70  per  cent  of  his  $200,- 
000  expected  ad  budget  in  50 
dailies  covering  24  markets  (about 


$8-10,000  Per  City 

.According  to  Mr.  Feinberg,  he 
has  been  backing  up  the  efforts  of 
food  brokers  and  retailers  by 


minded  her  that  she  hadn’t  paid 
for  it,  she  replied:  “It  says  right 
here  on  the  can  that  it’s  free  wax.” 
Oil  Finns  Interested 
Several  major  oil  firms  have 


ing  technique  spearheaded  by  locil 
newspapers. 


Shets^frn  ^rn^^sShweVr^  per  city  for  introductory  newspaper  Freewax,  Mr.  Feinberg  reveals 


spending  at  the  rate  of  $8-10,000  shown  considerable  interest  in 


Fred  Wilmar  Joins 
S-H  Staff  in  Chicago 

Appointment  of  Frederick  B 


states  The  remainine  ^0  ner  rent  Filler,  Neal  &  Battle,  At-  “They’ve  been  buying  it  in  case  Wilmar  to  the  staff  of  W.  A.  Dan¬ 

is  iiseH  fnr  raHin.TV  nnini  r.f  l^^ta,  Ga.)  that  arc  Usually  sched-  lots  for  use  in  their  overseas  in-  iels,  manager  of  the  Chicago  of- 


iiseH  fnr  raHin.TV  nnini  nf  luiiia,  vjii. »  iiiiii  till;  u>utiiiy  seiicu-  lui  in  intn  uvi;i»;as  iii-  leis,  manager  oi  inc  i.,i 

rrhase  aiHs  anH  rmhiinitv  "  '  “i®*^  Thursday  evening  and  stallations,”  he  said.  “One  of  the  flee  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspa 


^thin'k'that  Friday  morning  food  pages.  firms  which  produces  ‘lindane’,  the  pers,  is  announced  by  Lewis  S. 

last  thinw  fVi/  ivav  markot  ^'^®  ^fi®^®  iHsertions  range  insecticide  agent  in  Freewax,  has  Fidler,  director  of  general  adver- 

tSav  is  LSL  en™^  from  pages  down  to  400  lines,  de-  also  been  buying  in  bulk.  This  tising  for  Scripps-Howard. 

wax’s  iininiip  salfs  niti-h  that  it  Pending  Upon  what  stage  of  intro-  company’s  chemists  seem  puzzled  For  three  years  Mr.  Wilmar  has 
not  nnlv  nnlishps  flnnrs  Vint  kills  Auction  the  Freewax  campaign  as  to  how  we  can  put  it  into  metal  been  with  &ripps-Howard’s  Sw 

cans.  When  they  put  lindane  in  Francisco  News,  having  moved  to 

metal  containers  it  ate  them  up.”  that  spot  after  being  associated 


not  only  polishes  floors  but  kills  .  ... 

insects  in  one  application — ^holds  ^PP^us  to  be  m. 

great  promise  of  a  bright  future.  Color  Ads 

First  introduced  this  past  June 
in  Texas  (following  five  years  of  color  facilities,  Freewax  introduc 
research  and  market  tests  in  its  tory  pages  run  in  green  and  black 
Sanford,  Fla.,  factory),  the  revolu-  to  establish  immediate  package 
tionary  dual-purpose  floor  wax  has  identification  with  consumers  who 
already  swept  the  south;  enjoys  dis-  can  then  seek  out  the  green  pint, 
tribution  in  grocery,  department,  quart  or  larger  economical  size 
hardware,  and  drug  stores  through-  cans  on  dealers’  shelves, 
out  major  markets  in  Arizona,  Color  is  used  to  emphasize  the 
Texas,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ala-  headline,  “Guaranteed  to  shine 


Where  a  local  newsnaoer  offers  Feinberg  didn’t  have  to  add  with  Allen  Stanley,  Pacific  Co^ 

^  ^  that  this  “how”  was  a  top  secret  manager  of  the  general  advertis- 


as  far  as  Freewax  is  concerned,  ing  department  since  1947.  Prior 
“They’ll  find  out  soon  enough,”  he  to  joining  Scripps-Howard,  Mr. 
said.  Wilmar  was  with  J.  Walter 

100%  Pest  Control 
If  Freewax  is  half  as  good  as  the 


Thompson  Co.,  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Fidler  also  announced  the 
move  of  William  McKenna  froo 


.........  move  oi  Tviimim  meiveiiiia  nv— 

claims  made  for  it,  it  will  sweep  ~,  .  .  .l  vt  .  v/m* 

_ _ the  Chicago  to  the  New  Yort 

the  nation.  It s  the  only  product  ,  .  ...  .  « 

if.  k.-nH  fh.  m.rLf  Sptf.  8®"®''^*  advertising  Staff. 


of  its  kind  on  the  market.  Self- 

bama,  Georgia,  Florida,  South  and  better,  wear  longer,  and  kill  bugs  polishing  and  water  resistant,  ^  J  ■  T  '  IVf  tViAwa 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Ken-  too!”,  a  reproduction  of  the  guar-  works  on  linoleum,  asphalt,  rub-  vjOOawinjOinsMatneW 
tucky,  and  Arkansas.  antee  itselL  and,  of  course,  the  her  tile,  and  cement  as  well  as  Stanley  L.  Goodwin  has  joinw 

“Our  food  brokers  and  retailers  Freewax  can.  Balance  of  the  page  varnished  and  painted  wood  floors,  the  Chicago  sales  office  of  the 
in  these  markets,”  enthuses  Mr.  ad  runs  in  black;  is  illustrated  with  It  produces  a  high  gloss  without  Julius  Matl^ws  Special  Agency. 
Feinberg,  “tells  us  tbtet  there  is  line  drawings  which  play  up  where  rubbing  and,  Mr.  Feinberg  reports,  Inc.,  according  to  Harry  B.  Shap- 
an  unprecedented  acceptance  of  and  how  to  use  the  insecticidal  tests  have  proved  it  to  be  skid  leigh,  sales  manager. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Ntw  York,  285  Madison  Avenue 
Detroit  •  Atlanta  *  Lot  Anfelea 


Advertising  Offices:  PkilaJtIpkia,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Streets 
National  Advertitind  Repretentativea:  Sowytr  Ftr/usom  Walktr  Company  •  Chiea|o 


San  Francisco 
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The  Adverfiser  and  The  Newspaper 

It  Takes  Ads  to  Build 
Audience  for  Reporter 


The  old  maxim  of  “the  power 
of  the  press”  has  become  a  by¬ 
word  to  television  show  producers 
as  they  tap  the  staffs  of  newspa¬ 
pers  for  personalities  who  can  at¬ 
tract  large  audiences.  Byline 
writers  generally  are  good  drawing 
cards  for  news-type  programs, 
which  can  be  sold  readily  to  local 
sponsors. 

But  let  those  advertisers  who 
believe  they  can  rest  on  their  oars 
by  sponsoring  an  “established” 
press-name  show  take  a  word  of 
advice  from  a  merchant  who 
spends  $500,000  a  year  on  TV. 

“It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  TV  shows  be  announced  on 
the  TV  page  or  opposite  in  news¬ 
papers  so  that  the  TV  public’s  at¬ 
tention  will  be  called  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  show.” 

In  other  words,  Sam  Kassover, 
president  of  the  Vim  Appliance 
Stores  in  New  York  City,  is  say¬ 
ing  that  you  can  buy  a  show  that 
features  such  a  stellar  newsman 
as  John  Crosson  and  that  show 
can  headline  some  of  the  biggest 
personalities  in  politics,  but  if  you 
want  “your  show”  to  have  its 
maximum  audience  you  must  ad¬ 
vertise  it  just  as  you  advertise  your 
wares. 

Using  various  methods  of  testing 
the  value  and  importance  of  TV 
shows  the  Vim  company,  as  a  con¬ 
sistent  TV  sponsor  since  1949,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  TV 
audiences  can  be  developed  and 


enlarged  through  dramatic  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Mr.  Kassover, 
in  firmly  believing  that  adequate 
television  audiences  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  only  through  newspaper  sup¬ 
port,  buys  at  least  100  lines  per 
week  for  each  show  that  he  spon¬ 
sors. 

When  the  shows  have  been  sup¬ 
ported  in  paid  space,  the  pulse 
rating  jumps  and  the  mail  load 
increases. 

In  planning  TV  promotion  copy, 
the  Vim  technique  is  to  inject  a 
full  column  ad  into  one  of  the 
regular  full  page  merchandise  ads, 
thereby  having  a  concentrated  ap¬ 
peal  rather  than  one  surrounded 
by  competitors’  ads  and  smaller 
editorial  notes  which  is  often 
missed  as  a  consequence. 

One  of  the  largest  appliance 
chains  in  the  country.  Vim  Stores, 
with  47  outlets,  spends  $1,500,000 
per  year  in  press  advertising.  With 
a  $500,000  appropriation,  the  Vim 
company  believes  it  spends  more 
than  any  other  localized  sponsor 
in  any  one  area  on  TV. 

Outstanding  in  the  steady  flow 
of  veteran  newspaper  talent  into 
TV  productions  is  the  New  York 
News  columnist  and  political  anal¬ 
yst,  John  Crosson.  One  of  the 
pioneer  newspaper  men  to  be 
sponsored  by  an  important  local 
advertiser,  he  is  widely  hailed  in 
metropolitan  press  circles  as  one 
of  New  York’s  top  City  Hall  re¬ 
porters. 


BIG  NAMES  and  a  newsy  show,  such  as  “City  Hall”  with  James  A. 
Farley  under  questioning  hy  John  Crosson,  still  need  an  advertisiii 
push  to  hold  audiences,  says  Vim  Stores  head. 


Nurturing  an  appetite  for  jour¬ 
nalism,  John  Crosson  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  News  in  1927. 
He  rose  to  be  night  supervisor  of 
the  department  inside  of  a  few 
months.  Within  10  years,  he  had 
covered  every  beat  assigned  by  the 
News  City  desk. 

The  Crosson  show,  “City  Hall”, 
was  inaugurated  in  1949  on  WPIX 
as  a  sounding  board  for  expert 
opinions  on  current  and  pending 
political  affairs.  Mr.  Crosson’s 
policy  is  to  present  leading  au¬ 
thorities  from  the  local  and  na¬ 
tional  political  areas. 

During  the  past  year,  “City 
Hall”  audiences  have  witnessed 
highly  publicized  panel  discus¬ 
sions,  such  as  the  Halley-Sharkey 
City  Council  duel  of  October, 
1951;  Mayor  Impelliterri’s  defense 
of  the  3  per  cent  city  sales  tax; 
the  demand  of  Senator  Kefauver 
for  a  permanent  “clean-up”  com¬ 
mission;  and  more  recently  the 
heated  General  Wedemeyer  versus 


Senator  Ives  debate  during  the 
Republican  Convention.  ) 

Foremost  of  the  recent  “City 
Hall”  discussions  was  the  Nov. 

8,  1951  panel  which  was  deci$iv^ 
ly  important  in  settling  the  long¬ 
shoremen’s  strike. 

During  the  recent  Chicago  con¬ 
ventions,  Mr.  Crosson  became  a 
Convention  Hall  celebrity.  Besides 
handling  heavy  editorial  work  for 
the  News  as  a  political  analyst,  he 
continued  to  moderate  his  weekly 
panel. 

The  Chicago  “City  HalT 
panels  represented  the  first  locally- 
sponsored  TV  show  to  be  present¬ 
ed  exclusively  to  the  New  York 
area  piped  in  from  Chicago  by  co¬ 
axial  cable. 

And  Mr.  Kassover  sees  to  h 
that  “City  Halt”,  with  John  Cros¬ 
son,  is  identified  closely  with  Vim 
stores  and  Philco  quality  refrig-  ^ 
erators  (or  any  other  appliance 
sold  there)  by  carefully  planned 
newspaper  copy. 


The  Trend  Continues  to  The  Oregonian — Note  these 
Media  Records  daily  and  Sunday  figures  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1952,  compared  to  the  same  period.  1951. 


TOTAL  DISPUIY  ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


GENERAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  GROCERY  ADVERTISING 


JHE  OREGONIAN 

GAIN 

417,164  lines 

^THE  JOURNAL 

LOSS 

195,024  lines 

JHE  OREGONIAN 

GAIN 

539,816  lines 

^THE  JOURNAL 

GAIN 

10,987  lines 

JHE  OREGONIAN 

GAIN 

1,237  lines 

^THE  JOURNAL 

LOSS 

150,793  lines 

JHE  OREGONIAN 

GAIN 

184,705  lines 

^THE  JOURNAL 

im 

1,696  lines 

largest  Circulation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

223,688  Daily  . 
285,112  Sunday  ^ 

Itepreienled  Nationolly  by  ASoloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


the  0regonian 
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^  where 
there’ 

'Joy. 

5iv^ 

ong- 

con- 


there’s  life 
s  Ran 


«  a 
idn 
for 

;,5j  ...  Night  Life,  that  is,  along  Flor¬ 

ida's  Gold  Coast  and  all  around  Miami. 

iir 

2'  For  Herb  Rau  is  the  night-blooming 

ork  Pepys  who  tends  the  amusement  grape- 

“■  vine  for  readers  of  The  Miami  Daily 

>  h  News,  and  a  more  ubiquitous  biographer 

of  the  bistros  you  won't  come  across  in 
Tig-  ^  a  month  of  fundays. 

ince 

Whether  it's  running  his  shuttle  serv- 
_  ice  along  the  night-club  circuit,  review¬ 

ing  a  trio  of  movies,  or  gagging  on  a 
plethora  of  press-agent  bleats  .  .  .  it's 
all  in  the  day-into-night's  work  for  Rau, 
who  has  the  contacts  to  open  doors  and 
the  savvy  to  look  behind  'em.  In  truth. 
Herb's  to-the-manner-born  in  this  field 
he  dominates  . . .  springing  to  Miami  after 
a  sparkling  record  as  publicity  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  for  such  as  Bob  Hope,  Tony  Mar¬ 
tin,  Eddie  Cantor  and  George  Raft. 


And  when  he  tosses  his  grist  into  the 
hopper  —  out  pop  the  piquant  columns 
that  have  made  Rau-reading  an  eager 
habit  in  a  hundred  thousand  Daily  News 
homes.  For  readers  have  found  .  .  .  and 
so  have  performers  .  .  .  that  Rau's  an  ar¬ 
biter  and  not  a  barker.  Handing  out 
brickbats  and  bouquets  with  equal 
aplomb,  he  calls  'em  as  he  sees  'em  — 
and  when  he  does,  Miami  sits  up  and 
takes  notice. 

Result  is,  when  readership  surveys 
are  made,  Rau's  'way  out  front,  with 
competition  nowhere  in  sight. 

But  then,  matters  of  pride  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  course  when  you  belong,  as  Rau 
does,  to  a  flamboyantly  talented  family 
—  that  of  The  Miami  Daily  News,  whose 
brilliant  bevy  boasts  many  another  bird 
of  equally  gifted  feather.  Herb  flies 
high  —  on  a  staff  crawling  with  eagles! 


The  Miami  Daily  News 


FLORIDA'S  LARGEST  AND 
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DealerParticipationHigh 
In  Thor  Co-op  Campaign 


in  4-COLOR 
COMIC 

ADVERTISING 


V/nw^mh 


Texas  Markets 
at  a  Special 
Package  Rate 

See  your  BURKE, 
KUIPER5  & 
MAHONEY 
Representatives 

for  full  details 


WACO  TRIBUNE-HERALD 

• 

AUSTIN 

AMERICAN-STATESMAN 

• 

PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

To  WHAT  extent  do  retailers 
participate  in  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns?  Plenty,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  final  tally  of  Thor  Cor¬ 
poration’s  recent  “Week-Ender 
Kit”  promotion  (Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  April  5  page  16), 

Bob  Runge,  advertising  mana- 

RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

ger  of  the  Chicago  home  laundry 
appliance  manufacturer,  reports 
that  almost  5,000  dealer-tie  ads 
totaling  more  than  1,500,000  lines 
of  copy  were  used  (see  cut).  This 
“record  breaking”  co-op  dealer  ad¬ 
vertising  was  backed  by  company- 
paid  advertising  on  both  national 
and  local  levels. 

M.  R.  Wilson,  Thor  ^neral 
sales  manager,  said  the  price  tag 
on  the  60-day  promotion  ran  some 
$500,000,  not  including  costs  of 
incentives.  Premiums  used  were; 

1)  A  $2.25  Lilt  home  perman¬ 
ent  wave  kit  to  every  woman  wit¬ 
nessing  a  10-minute  demonstra- 
iton  on  a  Thor  washer;  2)  A 
$39.50  “Week-Ender”  cosmetic 
kit  to  purchasers  of  any  new  Thor 
washer. 

American  Weekly 
Spearheaded  by  four-color,  full- 
page  ads  in  Life  magazine,  the 
campaign  (via  Henri,  Hurst  & 
McDonald,  Chicago)  included  a 
four-color,  page  insertion  in 
American  Weekly  supplements  in 
22  Sunday  newspapers.  Full-page 
and  1,000-line  insertions  were  also 
placed  in  51  major  newspapers. 

Added  to  this  national  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  “double 
barrel”  attack  was  Thor’s  regular 
schedule  of  magazine,  newspaper, 
radio-TV  advertising.  According 
to  adman  Runge,  the  complete 
schedule  “provided  a  blanket  cov¬ 


erage  of  the  entire  national  mar¬ 
ket.” 

“The  record-breaking  dealer  tie- 
in  advertising,”  he  declared,  “is 
an  emphatic  indication  of  dealer 
cooperation  when  a  manufacturer  u  ^ 

offers  a  spectacular  and  soundly-  f ^ 
^  *  t  ^  dealer  newspaper  ne-ln  ads  m 

executed  sales  promotion  program  ,  «Week-Ender  Kit”  prom, 
backed  by  a  forceful,  well<oor-  ,,  graphically  illustrateSi; 

dinated  advertising  schedule.’  Runge  (right),  Thor  ad  m» 

4-Point  Promotion  ager,  to  M.  Wilson,  sales  managtr. 


In  addition  to  the  complete  ad  ) 

schedule,  a  powerful  four-point  handles  any  stock  as  is  beinj 
sales  promotion  program  was  used  offered  for  sale  by  stores  of  this 
at  the  local  dealer  level.  type. 

Mr.  Runge  pointed  out  that  .  memo  con- 

many  Thor  dealers  and  distribu-  tinues,  if  we  allow  these  salvage 
tors  came  up  with  their  own  tie-in  stores  to  advertise  a  purc^ 

promotional  stunts  to  supplement  might  make,  but  do  not  allow 

company-supplied  aids.  One  up-  them  to  name  specific  brands,  wc 
state  New  York  dealer,  he  said,  discharging  our  oblig^ 

dropped  paper  plate  “flying  to  the  merchat 

saucers”  over  his  city.  Each  plate  regularly  carnes  in  stock 

announced  the  Thor  promotion  T’tand  of  merchandise  being  ad- 
and  was  worth  a  cash  amount  vertised,  and  to  the  merchant  ^ 
toward  the  purchase  of  a  new  bought  the  salvaged  merchan- 
Thor  dlSC. 

inor  wasner.  The  News  and  Post-Herald  go« 

Thor  Genera  Sales  Manager  ^  few  examples.  One 

Wilson  said  he  felt  the  local  tie-in 

w^  so  important  in  making  the  j^^jead  of  allowing  him  (salvage 
affair  a  success  that  he  established  ^f^re)  to  say  ‘Bulova  watches,’  be 
a  contest  for  distributor  advertis-  ^^ry  famous  nation-  , 

mg  and  sales  promotion  managers,  allv-known  watch 
Scrap  book  envies  ^e  judged  on  ""J^Yorwill  noS’’  Ih^  'memo  con- 
the  basis  of  who  did  the  best  local  eludes,  “that  we  have  put  no  «• 

striction  on  merchandise  bought 
,  TN  »  from  the  regular  manufacturea 

Binxim^nani  Dailies  Issue  qju  thinking  on  this  is  that  the 
Rule  on  National  Brand  Ads  regular  manufacturer  will  usually 
A  MERCHANT  may  not  advertise  protect  his  regular  outlet.” 
in  the  columns  of  the  Birmingham 

(Ala.)  News  and  Post-Herald  a  Notional  Notion  Association 
well  known  national  branded  item  Announces  Best  Ad  Contest 
by  nanw  m  a  clearance  sale  bank-  National  Notion  Associi- 

rupt  sa  e,  or  at  any  reduced  price  ^ew  Ynrk  Titv.  has  an- 


The  National  Notion  Assoca- 
tion.  New  York  City,  has  an- 


sale  unless  ne  regularly  carries  tne  n^unced  a  newspaper  omnibus 
Item  in  stock  and  the  merchan-  „^tion  advertising  contest  for 
dise  he  IS  advertising  has  been  notion  departments  of  department 
bought  from  the  original  manufac-  3tores  to  be  known  as  “Buy-Tioe 
turer  of  the  branded  merchandise.  >• 


In  a  staff  memorandum,  report¬ 
ed  last  week  by  the  ANPA’s  Ad- 


for  Notions.” 

Cash  prizes  totaling  $3,000  will 
be  awarded  to  both  notion  buyer 


vertising  Bulletin  No.  24,  the  and  advertising  manager  for  the 
Birmingham  dailies  said:  best  ads  appearing  in  daily  riews-  y 

“We  realize  that  we  have  quite  papers  from  Sunday,  October  5 
a  few  retail  shoe  outlets  and  sal-  through  Saturday,  October  1*. 
vage-type  stores  that  depend  1952. 

upon  bankrupt  stocks,  fire  sales  The  contest  is  divided  into  three 
and  imperfects  for  their  merchan-  classes:  department  stores  with 
dise.  Whenever  a  store  such  as  total  annual  sales  of  less  than 
described  in  this  paragraph  signs  $1,000,000;  from  $1,000,000  to 
a  permanent  lease  for  not  less  $10,000,000;  and  over  $10,000,- 
than  one  year  in  Birmingham,  we  000. 

think  we  have  a  definite  obliga-  Judging  will  be  based  on  ong- 


tion  to  our  readers  to  carry  its  ad-  inality  of  idea  and  layout,  selling 
vertising  message;  but  this  obliga-  appeal  of  copy,  and  overall  aP* 
tion  does  not  mean  that  we  should  pearance  of  ad.  Prizes  will  be 
not  throw  certain  safeguards  awarded  at  the  National  Notion 
around  the  advertising  of  such  Association  Clinic  to  be  held  dur- 
stores  so  as  to  legitimately  protect  ing  National  Notion  Show  Week  m 
the  merchant  who  regularly  February,  1953. 
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you’ve  got  to  produce 
be  a  winner 


If  you  were  asked,  could  you  name  the  State  which  is 
dotted  with  more  small  cities  and  towns  than  any  other 
>  in  the  nation?  Or  that  is  first  in  employment  in  more 
industries  than  any  other  State?  Or  that  has  more  daily 
newspapers  to  serve  its  people  than  any  other  State? 

The  place  is  Pennsylvania^  where  big  production  of  many 
varied  products  makes  it  one  of  the  richest  markets  in 
the  world.  From  lace  goods  to  railroad  cars,  men’s  trous¬ 
ers  to  steam  turbines,  Pennsylvania  has  a  record  of 


diversified  production  unequaled  by  any  other  State, 
The  bulk  of  the  hard-working,  well-paid  people  who’ 
produce  the  goods  that  make  Pennsylvania  famous  live 
in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  under  100,000  City 
Zone.  To  reach  and  sell  them  most  effectively,  you  natu¬ 
rally  use  the  most  logical  medium — the  hometown  news¬ 
paper.  Only  with  the  impact  of  Pennsylvania’s  fine, 
eagerly  read  newspapers  can  you  do  the  overall  selling 
job  so  necessary  to  make  your  business  profitable. 


Pennsylvania 


has  more  daily  newspapers  .  .  .  . 
than  any  other  State . 


newspaper  advertising  works  best 
in  a  newspaper-minded  market  .  .  . 


beaver  falls  NEV^^-TRIBUNE  |E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURS  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROGRESS  (EJ  •* 
COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M)' 
•  INDIANA  GAZEHE  |E)  •  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY' 
item  (E)  •  TOWANDA  review  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (MiE)  «  WILLIAMSPQWi; 
GAZEHE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
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If  it  were  possible  to 
place  all  the  market  ad¬ 
vantages  and  newspa¬ 
per  coverage  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  area  under  the 
shrewd  eye  of  a  labor¬ 
atory  expert,  and  his 
findings  reduced  to 
Test  Tube  proof,  this 
Altoona  market  would 
rank  "tops”  in  pros¬ 
perous  Pennsylvania — 
as  a  sure-fire  TEST 
TOWN! 

There  would  be  a 
peidect  admixture  — 
(with  emphasis  on  the 
**Ad*') — of  ^tbat  vital 
factor,  earning  power. 
In  the  Altoona  Metro¬ 
politan  County  market. 
Retail  Sales  are  stead¬ 
ily  mounting  to  $134.- 
000,000. 

The  Test  Tube  would 
show  a  vitalizing  indus¬ 
trial  strength,  gi^-en  rug¬ 
ged  stability  by  the  largest 
railroad  shops  in  the  world 
— many  diversified  plants; 
a  rich  surrounding  Trade 
Area.  69%  of  these  out- 
Iving  communities  shop  in 
Altoona. 

As  a  result  .  .  .  City 
Sales  are  21  %  above  aver¬ 
age.  Food  Sales  (where 
test  campaigns  are  SO  im¬ 
portant)  48%,  or  an  elo¬ 
quent  $112  above  the  U.S. 
per  capita  food  sales,  and 
$90  ^ove  the  State  figure. 

Rightfully  belonging  in 
the  Test  TiJbe  would  be 
The  Mirsob's  continued 
leadership  ...  96%  of 
City  Zone  homes;  82%  of 
the  families  in  the  entire 
Metropolitan  County  Area. 
And  nullions  of  lines  more 
advertising  is  carried — 
year  after  year — than  is 
carried  by  some  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  big  metropolitan 
newspapers. 

Aftooao’s  (Pa.)  ONLY 

Evaning  Newspaper 

Rickard  E.  Beeler, 
Adv.  Mgr. 


Eltoona 

SRirror. 
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Support  of  Dailies  Asked 
In  UN  Day  Observance 


“A  FAMOUS  Indian  chief  once 
told  an  American  cavalry  officer: 
‘When  pow-wow  stop  —  lighting 
come  soon!’  ” 

These  words  comprise  the  open¬ 
ing  paragraph  of  an  advertisement 
(see  cut)  available -to  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.  S.  from  the 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

Advertising  Council,  Inc.,  as  part 
of  a  campaign  to  stimulate  cele¬ 
bration,  on  UN  Day  (October 
24),  of  the  Seventh  Anniversary 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  1952  campaign  (via  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Os^rn,  Inc.), 
in  which  all  media  will  participate, 
will  seek  to  establish  UN  Day  as 
a  traditional  “holiday”  for  send¬ 
ing  greetings  and  gifts  to  people 
in  other  UN  countries.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  program  will  urge  the 
holding  of  UN  Birthday  Parties  at 
community  levels  with  receipts 
earmarked  for  overseas  gift  pack¬ 
ages.  Parties  are  already  being 
planned  in  27  U.  S.  and  foreign 
cities. 

This  new  concept  for  the  world¬ 
wide  observance  of  UN  Day  was 
introduced  at  a  press  meeting  in 
New  York  this  week  by  the  Ad 
Council  and  the  National  Citizens’ 
Committee  for  UN  Day. 

Clarence  Francis,  chairman  of 
the  board.  General  Foods  Corp., 
is  serving  as  chairman  of  the  New 
York  UN  Day  Committee. 

“In  the  face  of  some  of  the 
greatest  world  tensions  in  history,” 
Mr.  Francis  said  in  urging  the  na¬ 
tion’s  support  of  the  UN  Day  gift- 
and  greeting  program,  “the  UN 
has  been  successful  in  preventing 
wars  in  areas  inhabited  by  more 
than  500,000,000  people  and  is 
still  our  major  hope  for  eventual 
world  peace.  ...  I  firmly  believe 
that  millions  of  people  in  all  the 
UN  countries  will  give  tangible 
evidence  of  their  desire  for  peace.” 


Breakfast  Briefs 

This  has  been  a  pretty  tou^ 
summer  to  take,  but  just  think 
what  it  would  have  been  like  if 
all  the  humidity  had  fallen  as 
snow. 

•  •  • 

Fifty-one  French  dentists  visit¬ 
ed  the  United  States  last  week. 
To  see  what  they,  too,  could  ex¬ 
tract? 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


A  “leaders  guide”  for  local  UN 
Day  chairmen  will  be  distributed 
along  with  advertising  materials 
by  the  Ad  (Douncil,  including  a 
16-page  party  booklet  explaining 
to  interested  citizens  how  he  or 
she  can  establish  this  new  tradi¬ 
tion  of  gifts-and-greetings  on  UN 
Day. 

Parker  Pen  Points  Blitz 
For  Fall  Into  406  Dailies 

Janesville,  Wis. — B  lack  and 
white  800  and  1,200-line  insertions 
in  406  newspapers  in  389  markets 
will  be  used  by  the  Parker  Pen 
Co.  as  part  of  a  program  to  intro¬ 
duce  three  new  medium  and 
slightly  higher  than  medium- 
priced  “21”  writing  instruments 
for  the  Fall  market,  according  to 
David  G.  Watrous,  advertising 
manager. 

The  campaign  (via  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  Chicago),  involv¬ 
ing  a  $300,000  expenditure  in  a 
19-day  blitz,  will  include  on  the 
media  list  national  magazines,  168 
college  newspapers  and  two  schol¬ 
astic  publications. 

Mr.  Watrous  said  the  prime 
prospects  for  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  are  returning  students  and 
businessmen  and  women  getting 
back  to  “business  as  usual”  a^ter 
a  Summer  hiatus. 

“We  are  spending  more  money 
than  we  or  anyone  else  have  ever 
spent  on  Fall  pen  promotion,"  he 
said,  “and  we  feel  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  tlie  advertising  (E&P,  Feb. 
2-9,  page  14),  and  business  cli¬ 
mate  are  aligned  to  insure  a  good 
return.” 

Elgin  Watch  Winds  Up 
Two-Color  Ads  for  Yule 

Elgin,  Ill. — ^Two-color  newspa¬ 
per  ads  spotted  throughout  the 
country  will  highlight  Elgin  Na¬ 
tional  Watch  Ck),’s  campaign  (via 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.)  to  help 
jewelers  promote  the  sale  of  time¬ 
pieces  this  Christmas. 

Most  of  these  color  ads,  to  be 
used  wherever  color  facilities  are 
available,  will  run  December  5.  In 
addition  to  color  ads,  Elgin  will 
use  980-line  black  and  white  in¬ 
sertions  in  several  markets. 

National  magazines,  supple¬ 
mented  by  TV  spots,  will  also  be 
used. 

U-L  Camel  in  Joint  Deal 
On  Pic-Cigaret  Campaign 

Universal-International  and 
Camel  cigarets  have  concluded  a 
joint  promotional  deal  on  the 
forthcoming  piofure  “Mississippi 
Gambler”  starring  Tyrone  Power 
as  part  of  the  film  firm’s  current 
program  of  extending  its  promo- 


Chief  cay. - 

As  long  as  they  talk. ..no  fighf! 


tional  activities  through  natioul 
tie-ups. 

Actor  Power  will  be  used  in  the  i 
full  run  of  the  R.  J.  Reynddi  • 
Tobacco  Co.'s  newspaper  schidule  ' 
from  coast  to  coast.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  bwi 
company,  U-I  will  be  given  “Misr 
issippi  Gambler”  credit  in  the 
Camel  national  magazine  ads. 

U.S.I.  Sets  Ad  Drive 
For  Anti-Freeze  in  Foil 

Newspapers  in  75  key  markets 
will  form  part  of  a  national  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Geyer,  Newell  I 
Ganger,  Inc.)  promoting  Super- 
Pyro  and  U.S.I.,  Permanent  Anti- 
Freeze  for  U.  S.  Industrial  Chem¬ 
icals  Ckimpany,  National  Distillers 
Products  Coip.,  this  Fall.  Na-  * 
tional  magazines,  outdoor  posters, 
and  trade  papers  will  also  be  used. 

Copy  in  newspapers  for  Super- 
Pyro  will  feature  lowest  tempera¬ 
ture  records  in  various  northern 
states;  advise  car-owners  on  en¬ 
gine  protection  and  will  be  high¬ 
lighted  by  humorous  Hoff  cari¬ 
catures.  Insertions  of  500  lines 
will  break  coincident  with  arrival 
of  cool  weather,  and  will  appear 
at  regular  intervals. 


Cranberry  Exchange  Set 
To  Stage  Contest  Push 

An  intensive  newspaper  sched¬ 
ule,  supported  by  ads  in 
Housekeeping  magazine  and  point- 
of-sale  material,  will  be  used 
ginning  September  1  by  the  Amet- 
ican  Cranberry  Exchange,  Ne»  j 
York  City,  to  plug  “Operation 
Winmore.” 

The  promotion  (via  Chambers 
&  Wiswell,  Boston),  desiped  to 
push  the  ACE’s  “Eatmor”  cran¬ 
berries,  is  said  to  appeal  to  the 
initiative  of  fresh  fruit  and  veg^ 
table  distributors  by  offering  priw 
to  consumers  and  tradesme*- 
Ckvnsumers  will  be  offered  * 
chance  to  win  a  cranberry  i* 
Cadillac  convertible,  10  GE  elec¬ 
tric  ranps  and  25  cash  award^ 
a  limerick  contest,  while  who» 
salers  and  retailers  will  be  coO'i 
peting  for  Chevrolets,  WinchesW 
rifles  and  shotguns  in  a  natiow 
display  contest. 
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An  important  discovery  was  mode 
when  0  newspaper  publisher  wondered— 

Can  Recordak  Microfilming 
cut  our  office  costs?" 


ments  of  every  type  can  be  put  on  a  roll  of  Recordak 
microfilm  that’s  no  larger  than  the  palm  of  your  hand 
.  .  .  can  be  vault-stored  in  a  fraction  of  the  space  previ¬ 
ously  required.  Likewise,  valuable  floor  space  in  the  office 
can  be  reclaimed  by  putting  inactive  files  on  microfilm. 

3.  Extra  protection — immediately 

Circulation  reports,  contracts — any  document  up  to  14 
inches  wide — can  be  protected  against  loss  simply  by 
dropping  them  into  the 
Recordak  Microfilmer. 

Any  clerk  can  do  the  job 
as  part  of  her  daily  rou- 

tine.  And  the  cost?  Just  ; 

a  fraction  of  a  cent  for  each  [lilH  ■  ? 

photograph!  i 

Reference  work  is  H|P B  . 

speeded.  For  the  Recordak 
microfilms  can  be  filed  at 
the  fingertips — ready  for 

immediate  review  in  a  '  ' 


...  he  was  familiar  with  the 
Recordak  Newspaper  Service — 
k.new  the  advantages  and  sav- 
ings  which  resulted  when  he  had 
his  bulky  newspaper  files  put  on 
Recordak  microfilm. 

**But  how  about  having  a 
^  Recordak  Microfilmer  here  in  the 

cffice .  .  .  one  of  those  modds  designed  to  photograph 
business  records?  W  ould  it  pay?’’’* 

He  knew  that  banks,  retail  stores,  super  markets — 
among  scores  of  other  types  of  business — were  cutting 
costs  by  correlating  Recordak  microfilming  with  their 
everyday  routines. 

So,  he  investigated  . . .  and  the  story  of  his  discovery 
may  well  be  important  news  for  you,  as  well. 

1.  The  premium  on  Accounts  Receivable  insurance 

was  approximately  $500  per  year 


Recordak  Film  Reader.  And  these  microfilm  copies,  unlike 
the  original  documents,  will  remain  intact  year  after  year 
. . .  can’t  be  tampered  with  or  altered  without  detection. 


But,  now,  with  a  Recordak  Microfilmer  this  expense  has 
beenelimmated.  Accounts  Receivable  ledgers  are  recorded 
with  photographic  accuracy  and  completeness  at  a  film 
cost  of  less  than  $10  per  year.  Thus,  it  was  smart  business 
'  to  install  a  low-cost  Recordak 

Microfilmer  for  this  use  alone. 

And  this  was  just  the  beginning! 

2.  Vault-storage  space  is 
greatly  reduced 

Thousands  of  important  docu- 


Learn  all  the  interesting  details  of  this  new  application 
— along  with  other  possibilities — and  the  low-cost  of 
installing  a  Recordak  Microfilmer  in  your  office  on 
either  a  purchase  or  rental  basis.  Write  Recordak 
Corporation  {Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company), 
444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


'RCCCPDfiK 


(Subtidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — 
and  its  newspaper  applications 

^‘Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 
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Agency  Man  Advocates 
Merchandising  for  Fee 


At  least  one  advertising  agency 
man  who  has  been  reading  the 
series  of  E&P  stories  on  newspa¬ 
per  merchandising  programs  be¬ 
lieves  the  work  should  be  done 
for  an  advertiser  by  a  fee-charg¬ 
ing  organization. 

Requesting  anonymity,  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons,  the  head  of  a  small 
but  important  New  York  agency 
writes  as  follows: 

“This  merchandising  setup  is  a 
good  illustration  of  how  far  these 
things  can  go.  But  I  think  it’s  un¬ 
sound,  except  as  a  temporary 
hypo,  for  space-selling  reasons. 

“All  advertisers  have  to  pay  for 
this  service  whether  they  use  it 
or  not. 

“Many  advertisers,  obviously, 
cannot  benefit  from  this;  either 
because  they  are  too  small  or  their 
products  do  not  fit  into  types 
which  can  be  promoted  thus. 

“Suppose  that  the  newspaper 
had  two  or  three  or  four  beer 
accounts,  would  it  merchandise  all 
of  them  simultaneously? 

“Aren’t  advertisers  sort  of  de¬ 
ceiving  themselves  if  they  rely  on 


this  service?  After  all,  how  much 
of  a  ‘sell’  can  a  routeman  or 
missionary,  working  for  a  news¬ 
paper,  do  on  a  product  or  cam¬ 
paign,  or  on  its  advertising? 

“It  seems  to  me  that  local 
newspapers  might  do  well  to  en¬ 
courage  the  establishment  of  mer¬ 
chandising  services  that  will  do 
this  work  for  a  fee  for  any  adver¬ 
tiser  willing  and  able  to  pay  for  it. 

“Jn  this  day  of  increasing  costs, 
a  newspaper  should  concentrate  on 
putting  out  a  good  well-read,  well- 
circulated  paper. 

“The  only  assurance  and  service 
they  should  give  an  advertiser  is 
that  they  will  print  his  ad  and 
circulate  it  to  a  good  audience. 
That  in  itself  is  a  big  job.  Leave 
the  other  frills  and  furbishings  up 
to  the  advertiser. 

“You  can  draw  a  good  parallel 
here  between  newspapers  and  ad 
agencies.  Small  agencies  believe 
their  job  is  to  get  up  good  ads 
and  plans;  that  the  merchandising 
should  be  paid  for  as  an  extra. 
Other  agencies  work  on  the  theory 
that  they  should  do  sales  promo- 


o'/T  Opc/e/o  /%<7sef 

Telephones  tinkle  .  .  .  telegrams  snap  over  eager  wires  .  .  . 
buyers  hop  off  trains  and  make  a  dash  for  both  our  varied 
Industries  and  our  food  processing  plants.  Employment  is 
steady  and  wages  high.  That’s  the  Kingsport.  Tennessee, 
picture. 

In  every  department  of  retail  sales,  figures 
reflect  this  rich  market’s  per  capita  buying 
power,  across  a  Trade  Area  of  almost  179,000 
well-to-do  prospects.  A  newspaper,  popular 
everywhere,  and  famed  for  public-service 
blue-ribbon  awards,  is  published  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday. 

National  Representatives 
Shannon  and  Associates 


TIMESANEWS 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 

for 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 

Walter  E.  Wines  Consultant 

80  Federal  Street  317  South  Try  on  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Garden  Ad  Copy 
Called '  A  Disgrace' 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. — Richard 
P.  White,  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  Nur¬ 
serymen,  attacked  what  he  called 
“unethical,  misleading  and,  in 
some  cases,  false  advertising  of 
nursery  products  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  during  the  past 
few  months.” 

Speaking  at  a  conference  of  nur¬ 
serymen  here,  Mr.  White  declared: 
“Advertising  in  the  garden  press 
this  last  Spring  we  consider  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  industry  and  a  fraud 
upon  the  American  purchasing 
public.  The  American  Association 
of  Nurserymen  intends  to  attack 
vigorously  the  problem  at  its 
source.” 


tion  without  being  paid  extra.  On 
big  accounts  they  can.  But  there, 
again,  the  smaller  accounts  help 
pay  for  this  and  don’t  get  the 
benefits. 

“Evidently  newspapers  are  faP 
ing  into  the  same  trap  or  vulner¬ 
able  position.” 

■ 

Newspaper  Ads 
Bring  Crowds 
To  New  Plants 

Omaha.  Neb.  —  Two  Omaha 
firms  that  concentrated  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  publicize 
“open  houses”  held  recently  were 
rewarded  by  outstanding  attend¬ 
ance  records. 

The  firms  were  Kitty  Clover, 
which  logged  an  attendance  of 
25,000  persons  in  two  evenings, 
and  the  Northwestern  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company,  which  reported 
that  visitors  numbered  16,000. 

Kitty  Clover  announced  the 
opening  of  its  new  plant,  the 
“biggest  potato  chip  factory  in  the 
world,”  with  an  eight-page  (full 
size)  section  in  the  World-Herald. 
The  section  carried  a  three-color 
page  ad  on  front  and  a  total  of 
1,022  inches  of  advertising.  These 
included  193  inches  of  Kitty  Clover 
advertising  plus  829  inches  of  tie- 
in  ads  by  suppliers.  Two  Kitty 
Clover  followup  ads  on  subse¬ 
quent  days  ran  56  inches  each. 
Of  the  total  budget  for  publicizing 
the  opening,  85  per  cent  went 
for  newspaper  advertising  and  15 
per  cent  for  radio  and  TV  pub¬ 
licity. 

Besides  six  columns  of  news 
about  Kitty  Clover  in  the  special 
section,  the  World-Herald  carried 
a  Page  1  story  on  the  opening  and 
plant  tours. 

The  Northwestern  Bell  budget 
laid  out  about  70  per  cent  for 
World-Herald  advertising  and  the 
balance  for  radio  and  TV.  Spread 
over  a  period  of  two  weeks,  the 
advertising  totaled  318  inches.  In 
addition,  the  news  department 
gave  story  and  picture  coverage 
to  the  event. 


Baseball  Club  ' 
Turning  to  Ads 
To  Attract  Fans 

By  Allen  M.  Widem 

Hartford,  Conn. — A  New 
York  City  tabloid  ad  brought  fae 
mail  and  a  Hartford  newspaper  ad 
sold  eggs  at  10  cents  apiece  for 
the  manager  of  the  Hartford  base¬ 
ball  club. 

Seeking  customers  throu^ 
unique  newspaper  copy  is  the  task 
of  Charles  Blossfield,  marking  his 
15th  year  with  the  flioston  Braves' 
farm  team  in  the  Class  A  Eastern 
League.  As  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Hartford  Chiefs, 
Mr.  Blossfield  has  been  moving 
along  a  path  that  has  other  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  Connecticut  sports 
world  thinking  of  using  more 
newspaper  space. 

The  New  York  ad  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  copy:  “People  wanted  from 
New  York  to  watch  baseball 
games  in  Hartford  to  replace 
people  from  Hartford  who  watch 
baseball  games  in  New  York. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  New 
England  accent  not  necessary,  but 
helpful.  Our  players  know  about 
this  ad.  Send  applications  to 
Chas.  Blossfield,  Gen’l  NTgr, 
Hartford  Chiefs,  Hartford,  Conn.” 

A  sports  enthusiast  in  Oregon 
wrote  that  he  managed  the  Oregon 
City  Elks  team  and  was  having 
the  same  trouble  with  his  fans. 
They  were  going  10  miles  to  watch 
the  Portland  Beavers  in  the  Pacific  i 
Coast  League.  He  asked  for  the  * 
Hartfordite’s  ideas  and  copies  of 
ads. 

A  Blossfield  ad  placed  in  a 
Hartford  daily  resulted  in  sales 
of  six  dozen  eggs. 

The  copy:  “Egg  in  Your  BEER? 
Your  Hartford  Chiefs  have  been 
playing  the  best  baseball  seen 
around  here  in  years.  Everybody 
is  talking  about  them  BUT  every¬ 
body  is  not  coming  out  to  see 
them.  Our  top  crowd  was  only 
3,744.  We  concluded  that  most 
people  want  egg  in  their  beer.  SO 
— from  now  on  a  supply  of  fresh 
eggs  will  be  on  hand  at  the  Bulke- 
ley  Stadium  concessions  to  put  in 
your  beer  at  slight  additional 
charge.  We  hope  this  will  solve 
the  problem.” 

An  estimated  800  people  showed 
up  at  the  park,  as  result  of  the 
ad,  Mr.  Blossfield  thinks. 

■ 

B.  J.  Leven  Retires; 
Furniture  Specialist 

Chicago — Benjamin  J.  Leven, 
suf)ervisor  of  furniture  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  retired  from  that  posi¬ 
tion  on  Aug.  8,  the  anniversary 
of  his  33  rd  year  with  the  Hearst 
papers  here. 

Mr.  Leven  has  been  a  mersber 
of  the  retail  advertising  staff  since 
he  returned  from  Army  service  in 
1919. 
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He’s  a 
baby  sitter 
for  barrels 


Up  and  down  the  great  stacks 
of  whiskey  barrels  that 
stretch  for  miles  through  the 
warehouse,  trouble-shooters 
make  their  rounds. 

They  are  the  special  teams 
that  constantly  patrol  every 
foot  of  Schcnley’s  vast  ware¬ 
houses,  making  certain  that 
all  is  well.  Barrels  all  tight 
and  sound.  Surroundings 
spotless  and  dry.  "Climate” 
just  right  for  slow,  aging 
of  the  sleeping  whiskey. 

Their  hunt  doesn’t  often 
turn  up  trouble.  You  see,  the 
barrels  are  sturdy  and  solid, 
because  Schenley  makes  its 
own  to  insure  their  quality. 
And  the  warehouse  air  is 
kept  warm,  clean  and  fresh, 
the  way  whiskey  likes  it. 

Still,  the  trouble-shooters 
keep  a  constant  watch,  "just 
in  case.”  Babying  barrels  is 
extra  effort,  maybe,  but  an 
important  part  of  the  com¬ 
plete  network  of  quality  con¬ 
trols  which  guard  Schenley 
whiskies  from  the  time  the 
grain  is  grown  until  —  years 
later  —  the  whiskey  is  in 
your  glass. 

This  is  Schenley’s  way  of 
making  certain  that  you  get 
the  utmost  enjoyment  in 
every  drop  of  every  drink. 
Schenley  Distillers,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


SCHENLEY 


The  best-tasting 
whiskies  in  ages 


Schenley’s 
unmatched  skill 


Nature’s 

i  u^urried  goodness 
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Heaviest  Play 
On  Government 
and  Business 

By  Frederick  M.  Hoar 
Iowa  State  Teachers  Colleae 

A  recent  study  of  20  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  in  the  midwest  bears 
out  a  fairly  old  hunch  among 
newsmen — that  the  American  press 
devotes  more  nonadvertising  space 
to  public  affairs  than  to  any  other 
type  of  news. 

Completed  under  supervision  of 
the  University  of  Iowa  journalism 
school,  the  study  showed  that  18.7 
per  cent — nearly  one-fifth — of  their 
general  news  and  editorial  space 
went  to  stories  on  our  government 
and  politics. 

This  figure  was  a  full  8.7  per¬ 
centage  points  above  the  nearest 
contender,  economic  news,  on  a 
slate  of  23  content  categories. 

Crime  and  vice,  world  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics,  human  interest, 
and  accidents  and  disaster  news 
ranked  next — all  grouped  closely 


total  of  440  issues  were  analyzed 
for  a  22-day  test  period  beginning 
March  13  (one  day  before  the 
trial)  and  ending  April  6,  1950. 

The  sample  consisted  of  all 
dailies  within  a  300-mile  radius  of 
Iowa  City  having  over  100,000  cir¬ 
culation,  plus  three  local  papers 
from  Iowa  City  and  Cedar  Rapids. 

They  included  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Herald- American,  Sun-Times  and 
Tribune,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  Iowa  City  Daily  Iowan 
and  Press-Citizen,  Kansas  City  Star 
and  Times,  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  Omaha  World-Herald, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Post- 
Dispatch  and  Star,  and  St.  Paul 


Ray  Erwins 
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PHONE  PESTS,  persistent  and  petty,  like  the  common  cold  and 
type  lice,  infest  and  afflict  news  shops,  sometimes  driving  distracted 
newsmen  to  green-eyed  envy  of  Britain’s  Queen  Mary,  who  is  said 
to  disdain  use  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Bell’s  contraption — which  can  be  mighty 
useful  though  in  handling  a  fast-breaking-at-deadline  yarn. 

We  are  indebted  to  Howard  Jacobs,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
columnist,  for  this  chaste  and  classic  survey  of  the  situation: 

Persons  who  telephone  newspaper  city  desks  can  be  divided  into 
eight  distinct  categories,  an  exhaustive  survey  has  disclosed. 

These  categories  are  as  follows: 


Dispatch. 

The  study  covered  all  non-adver¬ 
tising  material  (including  editor¬ 
ials)  with  the  exception  of  special 
interest  sections  of  the  newspaper, 
such  as  sports,  society,  business, 
religion  and  feature  pages. 

Ranked  according  to  their  per¬ 
centages  of  “measured  content,” 
the  categories  shaped  up: 


1.  The  Scooper-Duper. 

2.  The  “It-was-in-your-own  paper”  variety. 

3.  The  “teacher-said-the-newspaper-would-know”  species. 

4.  The  “We’re-having-a-little-argument”  school,  which  is  closely 
affiliated  with  the  “Would-you-tell-that-to-my-friend”  cult. 

5.  The  Lonely  Hearts. 

6.  The  Flight  Observers. 

7.  The  “Take-a-pitcher-of-my-night-bloomin’-serious”  clan. 

8.  The  “What-was-that-explosion?”  school. 


between  9  and  7.6  per  cent  of 
“measured  content.” 

The  study  paid  special  attention 
to  the  Robert  Bednasek  murder 
trial  in  Iowa  City  during  the 
Spring  of  1950.  The  university 
sought  to  compare  the  coverage  of 
this  student  courtroom  drama  with 
education  and  other  types  of  news 
during  the  same  period. 

With  Sunday  issues  excluded,  a 


Category  Perce.vt 

1.  Domestic  government  &  politics  18i.7 

2.  Economic  (business  &  industry)  10.0 

2.  Crime  and  vice  . .  9.0 

4.  World  government  &  politics  . .  8.7 

5.  Human  interest  &  miscellany  ..  8.1 

6.  .Xccidents  and  disaster - -  7.5 

7.  Society  . 6.2 

8.  Sen.  McCarthy  loyalty  inquiry  4.1 

9.  Bednasek  trial  . 3.6 

10.  Arts,  literature,  entertainment..  3.5 

11.  Science,  invention,  discovery  ..  3.4 

12.  Education .  3.1 

13.  Religion  . 3.0 

14.  Foreign  government  &  politics..  2.6 

15.  I-abor  . 2.2 

16.  Internal  security  (espionage. 

etc.)  . . 1.6 

17.  Social  service  and  philanthropy  1.6 

18.  Sports  .  1.0 

19.  .Xgriculture  and  forestry  .. -  .8 

20.  Brannan  farm  plan  . .3 

21.  Harry  Bridges  conspiracy  trial  .3 

22.  Race  relations . .3 

23.  Personal  adjustment  and  social 

problems  . 2 


among  Sales  Management’s 
162  Metropolitan  Areas 


If  your  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  includes  the  first 
100  markets  according 
to  population — then 
over  240,000  Quad- 
Citians  are  among  your 
targets.  On  the  Illinois 
side  live  57%  of  Quad- 
City  population.  And 
you  cover  Illinois’  Rock 
Island,  Moline  and  East 
Moline,  (3  of  the  4) 
when  you  use  The 
Argus  and  The  Dis¬ 
patch. 


The  geographic  location  of  a 
newspaper  seemed  to  have  little 
bearing  on  the  types  of  news  it 
featured.  This  was  especially  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  Bednasek  story  which, 
while  played  heavily  by  local  Iowa 
and  Chicago  papers,  was  treated 
elsewhere  with  as  many  degrees 
of  stress  as  newspapers. 

For  example,  though  Milwaukee 
is  nearer  Iowa  City  (scene  of  the 
trial)  than  Minneapolis,  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  gave  Bednasek 
1.6  per  cent  of  its  measured  con¬ 
tent.  while  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
gave  the  story  only  .2  per  cent. 


ROTARY  BARGAIN 


16-page  Hoe  Rotary  Press,  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  mat  roller,  all  AC  motors, 
and  12  turtles.  Rock  bottom 
price  $11,000  cash.  Dismantled 
ready  for  shipment.  No  brokers. 
Subject  to  prior  sale.  Frank 
C.  Forbes,  News-Review,  River- 
head,  L.  I.,  New  York. 


The  Scooper-Duper  is  that  excited  and  excitable  individual  who 
telephones  with  a  tip  on  ‘a  terrific  story  that  is  out  of  this  world.” 
Usually  the  tips  turn  out  to  be  duds,  or  reasonably  exact  facsimiles. 

The  “It-was-in-your-own-paper”  variety  blithely  operates  on  the 
theory  that  anyone  working  for  a  newspaper  memorizes  every  story 
that  ever  went  into  that  newspaper,  and  has  it  at  his  fingertips  at  all 
times. 

Thus  he  will  call  and  inquire  the  date  and  contents  of  a  story  he 
read  several  weeks  ago  about,  say,  the  restoration  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy  in  Bonga  Bonga. 

When  the  deskman  professes  ignorance,  the  IWIYOP  replies  tartly 
that  “it  was  in  your  own  paper.” 

The  “Teacher-said-the-newspaper-would-know”  school  consists  solely 
of  trusting  pupils  who  have  l^en  callously  misled  by  their  tutors  into 
believing  the  newspaper  is  an  all-knowing  substitute  for  their  text¬ 
books.  Thus  a  child  will  call  and  inquire  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent.  When  the  same  deskman  (a  highly  addle-pated  lout,  to 
be  sure)  confesses  it  has  slipped  his  mind,  the  disillusioned  child  can 
be  depended  upon  to  come  back  with  a  reproachful  “Teacher  said  the 
newspaper  would  know.” 

Disciples  of  the  “We’re-having-a-little-argument”  cult  will  call,  give 
the  password  and  then  inquire  something  like:  “What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  10  to  one  and  10  for  one?” 

The  deskman  brightens.  He  has  finally  got  one  he  can  sink  his 
bicuspids  into.  He  explains  that  “10  for  one”  means  the  bettor  gets 
his  one  back  and  nine  more.  Whereas  “10  to  one”  means  the  bettor 
gets  his  one  back  and  10  more. 

If  that  decision  loses  the  bet  for  the  caller,  he  immediately  be¬ 
comes  stuffy  and  intimates  his  informant  is  an  unmitigated  dolt 
He  hangs  up  in  a  tizzy. 

But  if  the  decision  wins  the  bet  for  him,  his  informant  is  at  once 
the  Infallible  Word,  the  Unimpeachable  Source.  In  which  case  the 
caller  gleefully  inquires:  “Will  you  tell  that  to  my  friend?” 

A  moment  passes  and  the  friend  gets  on  the  wire.  He  is  told  the 
same  thing.  Thereupon  he  grows  irate,  contemptuous  and  abusive, 
and  he  hangs  up  in  a  swivet.  So  no  matter  what  the  answer,  the 
affair  invariably  winds  up  on  a  coustic  note. 

The  Lonely  Hearts  are  simply  people  who  want  somebody  to  talk 
to.  They  are  rarely  luscious  dishes  with  sultry  voices,  a  come-up-and- 
see-me-sometimes  inflection  and  a  disposition  to  discuss  desire  under 
the  elms. 

More  often  they  are  dispirited  dowagers  with  whiskey  tenor  voices 
who  will  open  the  conversation  with  something  like  “Isn’t  Truman 
simply  terrible?”  or  “Don’t  you  think  we  are  drifting  into  the  welfare 
state?” 

The  Flight  Observers  are  those  who  call  to  report  real  or  fancied 
shooting  stars,  comets,  rainbows  or  other  astronomical  phenomina, 
and  are  fairly  itching  to  be  quizzed  on  their  observations.  This  .school 
also  embraces  chronic  spotters  of  flying  saucers. 

The  “Take-a-pitcher-of-my-night-bloomin’-serious”  clan  need  no 
further  description.  And  the  “What-was-that-explosion?”  school  is 
composed  of  those  nervous  Nellies  who  are  dispatched  fluttering  to 
the  telephone  by  anything  audible,  from  the  slamming  of  a  door  to 
the  discharge  of  a  firecracker. 
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NO  PROGRESS 

THE  decision  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  allowing  newspapermen  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  records  of  tax  settlement  cases, 
only  after  disclosure  of  the  compromise  by 
someone  outside  of  the  Bureau,  represents 
no  victory  and  no  progress  in  efforts  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  to 
break  down  official  secrecy  in  this  area. 

Commissioner  John  B.  Dunlap  placed  sev¬ 
eral  “conditions”  on  airing  these  compromise 
cases:  the  existence  of  such  a  case  must  be 
publicized  by  someone  outside  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau;  propriety  of  the  settlement  must  be 
challenged  publicly.  ASNE  has  asked  for 
automatic  publicity  on  all  cases  where  settle¬ 
ments  were  made  for  amounts  less  than  the 
taxpayer  owed. 

Only  three  “parties”  know  the  facts  in 
these  cases:  1.  The  Bureau  itself;  2.  The 
taxpayer  involved;  3.  Senate  and  House  com¬ 
mittees  concerned  with  tax  matters  to  which 
the  Bureau  must  submit  details.  Since  neither 
of  the  first  two  “parties”  may  be  expected 
to  air  the  cases.  Commissioner  Dunlap’s  rul¬ 
ing  requires  that  information  must  “leak” 
from  Congressional  committees  before  access 
to  the  records  will  be  granted  to  reporters. 

Such  a  tricky  policy  could  turn  these  cases 
into  political  footballs  and  result  in  dis¬ 
closure  of  inconsequential  compromises  and 
the  suppression  of  important,  significant  ones. 

Jim  Pope  of  ASNE  made  some  sharp 
points  in  his  protest  of  this  “illogical”  policy: 
The  people  have  no  FBI  of  their  own  to  fer¬ 
ret  out  the  names  of  favored  tax  evaders;  the 
whole  thing  would  become  an  undignified 
game  in  which  the  press  could  needle  Con¬ 
gressmen  to  disclose  some  information;  why 
not  open  the  whole  file? 

We’re  willing  to  wait-and-see  if  Commis¬ 
sioner  Dunlap’s  committee  finds  the  answer 
to  fuller  publicity.  If  not,  the  editors  should 
carry  on  their  fight  to  establish  a  broad 
policy  of  making  all  of  these  tax  settlements 
known  to  the  taxpayers. 

TTS  TAPE  STYLES 

JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES,  editor  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  has  made  a  good 
case  for  uniformity  in  Teletypesetter  tape 
styles  being  serviced  on  press  association 
wire  circuits.  He  has  pointed  out  inconsis¬ 
tencies  in  style  between  two  of  the  services 
and  said:  “All  I  want  is  a  news  report  from 
two  wire  services  that  we  can  handle  with¬ 
out  either  puzzling  our  readers  or  resetting.” 

Both  wire  chiefs  have  replied  that  their 
individual  styles  are  satisfactory  apparently 
to  the  majority  of  their  users  and  that  dif¬ 
ferences  are  negligible.  Both  of  these  points 
may  be  true. 

But  the  primary  purpose  of  using  TTS 
tape  is  to  reduce  costs  to  the  minimum.  Re¬ 
setting  lines,  whether  a  few  or  many  during 
a  day,  to  achieve  a  uniform  style  is  one  of 
those  economy-destroying  items. 

In  the  interest  of  maximum  economy,  Mr. 
Jones’  case  certainly  merits  a  complete  study 
by  editors  using  more  than  one  of  the  cir¬ 
cuits.  Obviously,  newspapers  using  only  one 
service  have  no  problem  in  this  connection. 
We  feel  sure  they  will  go  along  with  any 
changes  in  style  which  will  guarantee  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  of  operation  to  the  greatest 
number  of  newspapers.  The  wire  services, 
too,  should  welcome  any  change  however 
small  to  achieve  this  purpose. 


Let  your  speech  be  always  with  grace, 
seasoned  with  salt,  that  ye  may  know  how 
ye  ought  answer  every  man. — Colossians, 
IV,  6. 


WATCH  THE  PATTERN 

WHAT  the  grand  strategy  is,  we  do  not 

know,  but  the  close  attention  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  the  newspaper  business  in  recent  years  is 
developing  an  insidious  pattern. 

Who  the  “grand  strategist”  is,  we  do  not 
know  either,  but  the  pattern  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  newspaper  business  has  been  singled 
out  for  ruthless  prosecution. 

Also,  there  is  no  doubt  that  almost  every 
action  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  date 
involving  newspapers  will  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  economics  of  the  business. 
Rather  than  foster  competition,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  seems  intent  on  eliminating 
the  possibility  of  economies  in  operation 
which  will  bring  about  fewer  newspapers. 

The  Justice  Department  got  its  nose  into 
the  newspaper  business  with  the  Lorain  and 
Mansfield  cases.  The  newspaper  practices 
prosecuted  in  those  cases  were  not  typical 
of  the  industry.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the 
newspaper  business  had  to  fight  for  principles 
in  this  precedent-setting  case  when  nearly  all 
publishers  deplored  the  conditions  cited. 

The  government  won  its  case  and  in  so 
doing  established  advertising  as  a  commodity 
in  interstate  commerce. 

Since  then  it  has  pursued  its  harassment 
of  newspapers  with  almost  breath-taking 
speed.  The  New  Orleans  case  followed  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  government  attacking  the 
40-year-old  practice  of  combination  or  unit 
advertising  rates.  The  Kansas  City  case  is 
in  the  making  with  the  Justice  Department’s 
true  intentions  clouded  by  the  “fishing  ex¬ 
pedition”  tone  of  its  subpoenas. 

In  the  meantime,  the  government  started 
another  “fishing  expedition”  into  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  newspaper  syndicates.  Supposedly 
it  is  interested  in  the  policy  of  “exclusive 
contracts.”  No  complaints  or  charges  have 
been  filed,  but  it  is  certain  that  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  successful  in  attacking  this  busi¬ 
ness  practice,  it  will  destroy  feature  values. 

Lastly,  the  Justice  Department  has  been 
responsible  for  the  termination  of  a  news¬ 
print  economy  measure  known  as  the  “Boston 
Plan”  fostered  originally  by  the  National 
Production  Authority  with  the  consent  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Division.  The  latter  withdrew  its 
approval  when  NPA  refused  to  permit  Justice 
to  “police”  the  operation. 

In  almost  every  instance,  actions  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  are  designed  to  elimi¬ 
nate  economies  of  operation  or  wipe  out 
newspaper  investments.  Is  government  inter¬ 
ested  in  competitive  newspapers  or  in  elimina¬ 
tion  of  economically  independent  press? 


FAST  WORK 

THE  Air  Force  is  to  be  congratulated  for 

its  fast  work  in  correcting  a  censorship 
muddle  caused  by  civilian  employes  in  Texas 
last  week.  Civilian  identification  experts  sent 
by  the  Air  Force  to  aid  in  the  bus  disaster 
in  which  28  died  near  Waco,  Texas,  estab¬ 
lished  a  military  censorship  around  the  im. 
provised  morgue  and  refused  admittance  or 
information  to  reporters  and  photographen 
who  had  previously  been  receiving  full  co¬ 
operation  from  civilian  authorities. 

The  persons  responsible  for  this  breach  of 
civilians’  rights  were  unauthorized  to  do  so  | 
and  were  ignorant  of  Air  Force  policy  in 
this  respect.  Unfortunately,  as  has  happened 
so  many  times  in  the  past,  police  and  other 
local  officials  stood  in  awe  of  the  “authority" 
of  the  military  and  gave  unquestioned  sup¬ 
port  to  the  censorship  order.  Civilian  au¬ 
thorities  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  they 
must  obey  all  orders  of  the  military,  even 
in  non-military  areas.  Only  the  newspapers 
apparently  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  for 
the  rights  of  the  people  when  the  ugly  head 
of  illegal  military  censorship  is  raised. 

This  time  the  Waco  Times-Herald  and 
News-Tribune  went  to  bat  immediately  with 
an  appeal  to  Washington  Air  Force  head¬ 
quarters  and  the  would-be  censors  were 
straightened  out  within  an  hour. 

While  this  incident  reflects  credit  on  the 
new  policy  of  the  Air  Force  it  points  up  two 
areas  where  greater  educational  effort  is 
needed.  Civilian  authorities  must  be  brou^t 
to  realize  that  they  are  not  subordinate  to 
military  officials  in  non-military  areas.  They 
must  be  educated  so  that  they  will  not  ab¬ 
jectly  surrender  their  authority  and  the  rights 
of  the  people  at  the  order  of  someone  in  uni¬ 
form  who  thinks  he  knows  what  is  best  for 
the  public. 

Also,  the  Air  Force  must  make  a  greater 
effort  to  see  that  its  information  policy  is 
filtered  down  to  lower  echelons  and  under¬ 
stood  by  them  so  that  incidents  of  this  type 
will  not  recur. 
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TAKE  NOTICE 


NEWSPAPERS  badgered  by  excessive  costs 
should  take  a  lesson  from  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News  and  Post-Herald  which  has 
found  a  way  to  save  newsprint  and  turn  it 
into  a  profit. 

A  four-man  salvage  department  has  been 
established  adjacent  to  the  pressroom  and 
assigned  multiple  functions  in  saving  paper 
and  marketing  it. 

Completely  aside  from  reducing  waste  in 
the  pressroom  and  salvaging  paper  from  ^ 
damaged  rolls,  the  new  department  cuts  to  , 
size  and  sells  the  salvage  as  typing  paper  or  | 
second  sheets  to  schools  and  business  firms  ^ 
and  also  to  departments  within  the  plant,  j 
Copy  paper  is  supplied  to  the  newsroom, 
proof  paper  to  the  composing  room  and  en¬ 
graving  departments,  wrappers  to  the  mail- 
room,  layout  sheets  to  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  scratch  pads  to  all  offices. 
Also  waste  newsprint  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  paper  towels  in  washrooms. 

Such  economies  may  sound  piddling,  but 
they  add  to  impressive  totals  if  pursued  with 
vigor  throughout  the  plant.  With  newsprint 
at  $126  a  ton,  wages  at  record  highs  in  every 
department,  and  other  costs  at  comparable 
levels,  there  is  no  economy  too  small  to  be 
overlooked  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  plant 
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personal 

mention 


Don  E.  Breede  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  newly-created  posi- 


Charles  House  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  sports  editor  of  the 


tion  of  manager  of  the  dispatch  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald,  suc- 
department  and  supervisor  of  ad-  ceeding  Ken  Johnson,  who  re- 


Henry  Balch,  employe  and  y^*®*"* 
editorial  director  of  the  Orlando  (Ore.)  Journal.  ^ 

until  Arthur  Schack,  Jr.,  has  re-  Charles  Johnson,  formerly  of 
:S,  to  aSd  «ting  ex-  "med  ax  naUonal  advertising  ih.  Fnjjgo  (N  D )  Fnrnm,  has 

Se  editor  of  the  Orlando  manager  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  joined  the  sports  staff  of  the  Mi/- 
„  Up  ciicreeds  Ed  Ray  re-  Capital  Journal  to  become  sales  waukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  He  is  a 


vertising  make-up  of  the  Portland  signed  to  return  to  his  home  in 
(Ore.)  Journal.  Minneapolis. 


and  advertising  manager  for  the  replacement  for  Bob  Teague,  for- 


*  Valley  Shopping  News  with  head- 

Rolland  L.  Adams,  publisher  quarters  in  Salem. 

the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-  rs  «/  u  w 

mes.  and  the  Atlantic  City  Henry  C.  Webster  has  been 
J  It  Pro^^-Union.  and  Mrs.  appointed  classified  advertising 


of  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe- 
Times,  and  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press-Union,  and  Mrs. 
Adams,  are  on  a  European  vaca¬ 
tion.  They  are  expected  back  in 
the  United  States  the  latter  part 
of  August. 


mer  University  of  Wisconsin  foot¬ 
ball  star,  who  is  in  the  armed 
service. 

*  *  * 

Virginia  Schwartz,  formerly 


manager  and  salesman  for  the  in  Time  magazine’s  Washington 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Sunday  Star,  bureau,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
to  succeed  Ray  Wiley,  resigned.  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican. 

*  *  *  «  •  * 

Miss  Marney  Roe  has  joined  J.  Alex  Larose  has  completed 


*  ■  *  •  *  Miss  Marney  Roe  has  joined  J.  Alex  Larose  has  completed 

A  Matt  Werner  president  of  promotion  department  of  the  25  years  reporting  for  the  Ottawa 
thF  Shebovean  Press  Publishine  Condon  (Ont.)  Free  Press.  She  (Ont.)  Citizen.  He  has  covered 

S  Sd  editor  and  publisher  of  has  been  in  advertising  and  pro-  the  City  of  Hull,  Quebec,  for  the 

the’  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  has  |™>‘ion  work  for  ten  years,  the  Citizen  since  he  started  with  the 

been  elected  president  of  the  last  five  and  a  half  as  fashion  co-  newspaper  m  1927. 

board  of  regents  of  the  University  ordinator  with  the  Bruck  Mills  in 

of  Wisconsin.  Montreal.  _  _ 


of  Wisconsin^  ^  ^  *  *  *  Where  They  Are  Now 

John  Spencer,  managing  edi-  Godwin  h^  joined  t  f^rmpr  nounna 

tnr  nf  Nnrintk  iVa  I  Vir-  the  Chicago  office  of  thc  Julius  Edward  Lebo,  former  newspa- 

^Zian  Pilot  is  the  newlv 'elected  Mathews  Special  Agency.  Ed-  perman  in  Somerset,  Pa.,  and 

gmian  Pilot,  is  the  ne  ye  c  q  Givler  in  charge  of  the  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  has  been 

of*th?^As2clated  'press^  Mathews  office  ’  in  Chicago  for  appointed  public  relations  director 

«  *  nine  years,  has  signed  up  with  for  Hewitt-Robins,  Inc.,  Stamford, 

John  J.  Kerrigan,  editor  of  the  Bogner  &  MartiiL  ^  Conn.  ,  *  * 


Wilmington  (Del.)  Star  since  Oc¬ 


tober,  1950,  has  resigned;  Arthur  Mrs  Alice  Morgan  has  retired  th^VaTr^aff 

M.  Dogan.  who  had  been  execu-  after  31  years  as  bookkeeper  for  years  on  the  sales  staff  of  the  New 


Patterson, 


M.  Dogan,  who  had  been  execu-  aucr  years  as  ^KRccpcr  lor 
tive  editor,  has  been  named  act-  Logansport  (Ind.)  Press. 
ing  editor  until  a  permanent  ap- 

pointment  has  been  made.  Editorial  Rooms 


York  News,  has  been  named  sales 
director  for  WPIX,  the  News’  tele¬ 
vision  station. 


Robert  E.  Williams,  associate  „  .  . 

editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  has  beei 

News  and  Observer,  has  been  ap-  news  editor  of  the  Br 
pointed  by  Governor  Scott  to  ^ondard,  succeeding 


■  ■  ■  George  E.  Jones,  former  mem- 

Ray  Davis  has  been  appointed  her  of  the  Portland,  Ore.,  United 
news  editor  of  the  Brady  (Tex.)  Press  bureau  and  a  war  corre- 


Leonard  spondent  for  that  news  service  in 


S  a  vacant/  orVhe  Josephus  '^^o  has  resigned  to  join  the  Far  East,  has  been  assigned 

ComSj,';!  .hcedtonal  staff  of  ,h.  »  -fo,n.a.,o„  for  ,h= 


which  was  established  to  plan  a 
memorial  to  the  late  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  News  and  Ob¬ 
server. 

*  *  « 

Former  New  York  Times  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  Neil  MacNeil  was 


wood  (Tex.)  Bulletin.  United  Nations  Korean  Recon- 

*  *  *  struction  agency,  to  headquarters 

Elvon  L.  Howe  has  resigned  jn  Tokyo.  He  was  on  the  report- 

as  Sunday  editor  of  the  Denver  'Ug  staff  for  the  New  York  Times 
(Colo.)  Post.  after  leaving  Oregon,  then  with 

*  *  *  Life  magazine  in  India,  then  bu- 

James  P.  Fitzpatrick,  former  reau  chief  in  Rome  and  more  re¬ 
critic  and  feature  writer  for  the  cently  in  London. 


given  an  honorary  degree  at  the  r  T  x  T  Tv  .  j  T 

Gaelic  College  at  St.  Ann’s,  Cape 

Breton  Alio  s  Telegram,  has  become  a  member 

uibiuil,  FlUJ}.  J.  -  .  „ _ _ _ 


Telegram,  has  become  a  member 
of  the  news  staff  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 


Dr.  Hollington  K.  Tong,  (Laiit.)  c/iro 

graduate  of  the  University  of  Mis-  ~  ■  — 

souri  school  of  journalism  and 
noted  publicist  for  China,  is  Gen¬ 
eralissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
choice  of  ambassador  from  Na¬ 
tionalist  China  to  Japan  with  the 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations. 

On  the  Business  Side  ' 

Jack  Delaney  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  classified  Here  is  a  drama-i 
advertising  department  of  the  it  hag  rip  and  ac 

Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk.  action  photos.  It 

as  a  Commander  Edw: 

Mrs.  Leah  Giles  McCoy  has  pm 

retired  as  assistant  business  office 
manager  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  THE  REC 

Herald.  She  went  to  work  for  the 
Herald  28  years  ago  from  the  In-  "O'*** 

dianapolis  (Ind.)  Star.  - 
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Horace  B.  Ward,  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  writer  at  Louisville, 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


SUBMARINE! 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

The  Story  of  Subs  in  World  War  II 
By  an  Officer  Who  Fought  in  Them 

18  Instalment  Special 

Here  is  a  drama-packed,  vigorous  story  that  never  before  has  been  told. 
It  has  zip  and  action  to  lure  readers,  and  it’s  strikingly  illustrated  with 
action  photos.  It's  an  exclusive  serialization  of  the  best-selling:  book  by 
Commander  Edward  L.  Beach. 

PHONE  OR  WIRE  FOR  S^AMPLEg,  TERMS 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 


488  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


top  political  reporter 
and  voting  analyet 

SAMUEL  LUBELL 

takes  the  political  pulse 

Using  his  unique  technique  so 
successfully  applied  in  ‘The  Fu¬ 
ture  of  American  Politics,”  he’ll 

1.  Get  directly  to  the  American 
voter  with  legwork  and  door¬ 
bell  interviewing. 

2.  Relate  voters’  reactions  to 
the  major  changes  going  on 
in  American  life. 

30  penetrating  articles 
600-750  words  each 
Sept.  22 — Election  Eve 

*  *  *  a 

Already  ordered  bys 
New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
Cleveland  Press 
Pittsburgh  Press 
San  Francisco  News 
Indianapolis  Times 
Columbus  Citizen 
Cincinnati  Post 
Kentucky  Post 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Nows 
Birmingham  Post-Herald 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
Washington  Daily  Nows 
Evansville  Press 
Houston  Press 
Fort  Worth  Press 
Albuquerque  Tribune 
El  Paso  Herald-Post 
Chicago  Daily  Nows 
Boston  Post 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Minneapolis  Star 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Miami  Herald 
Richmond  Times  Dispatch 
Providence  Journal  &  Bulletin 
Charlotte  News 
Youngstown  Vindicator 
Davenport  Times 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
Syracuse  Journal  Herald 
Wichita  Beacon 

Huron  Huronite  &  Daily  Plainsman 
Lima  News 
Levelland  Sun  News 

Distributed  by 
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continued  from  page  29 

Ky.,  has  become  Georgia  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  F.  Brennan  is  leaving 
the  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette  to  be  a  member  of 
the  public  relations  staff  of  Nor¬ 
man  Malone  &  Associates  in 

Akron. 

*  *  * 

Norval  Gish  has  resigned  as 
head  of  the  news  bureau  at  Ore¬ 
gon  State  College  and  as  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent  for 
Corvallis,  Ore.,  to  handle  public 
relations  and  research  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  at  Kansas  City. 

•  * 

John  W.  McDonald,  former 
copy  editor  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News,  is  now  a 
technical  writer  with  the  weapons 
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division  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  scientific  laboratory  at  Los 
Alamos,  N.  M. 

ft  B  • 

C.  Dewey  Holden,  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times  and  feature  and 
women’s  page  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  States,  has  been 
appointed  press  secretary  to  Gov. 
Robert  F.  Kennon. 

*  *  * 

Stephen  G.  Thompson,  for¬ 
merly  real  estate  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  associate  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Magazine  of  Building, 
the  Architectural  Forum,  and 
House  and  Home  magazines. 

«  A  B 

John  F.  Young,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  Col¬ 
umbus,  has  been  named  public 
relations  and  publicity  director  of 
the  Ohio  area  o  fthe  Methodist 
Church. 

A  A  * 

Richard  W.  Darrow,  former 

editorial  staffer  on  the  Columbus 

(Ohio)  Citizen, 
the  U  rbana 
(Ohio)  Daily 
Citizen  and  the 
Washington,  D. 

C.,  bureau  of  In¬ 
ternational  News 
Service,  has  been 
elected  a  vice- 
president  of  Hill 
&  Knowiton, 

Inc.,  public  re¬ 
lations. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE . . . 


By  Trent 


“We’ve  got  another  union  to  contend  with,  Ed 
are  getting  married.” 


Larry  and  Dolores 


Darrow 

AAA 

Robert  Anderson,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Delavan  (Wis.) 
Enterprise,  has  joined  the  Oil 
Daily,  Chicago  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry  paper,  on  the  news  and  re¬ 
write  staff. 

AAA 

Robert  B.  Hotz,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  news  staff,  has  been 
named  to  a  new  position  as  ex- 


been  named  sports  editor  of  the 
Tulane  University  News  Bureau 
in  New  Orleans,  La. 

AAA 

Frank  R.  Neu,  publisher  of  the 
Glenwood  City  (Wis.)  Tribune 
the  past  five  years,  has  been 
named  director  of  public  relations 
and  publicity  for  the  American 
Dairy  Association  of  Wisconsin,  a 
new  post.  Mr.  Neu  has  sold  his 
interest  in  the  Tribune  to  Ross 
DeWitt. 

AAA 

Ellis  Emmons  Reed,  former 
newspaper  editor,  has  joined  Bol- 
sey  Corporation  of  America  as 
director  of  public  relations. 

AAA 

Treadwell  D.  Covington,  for¬ 
mer  city  deskman  on  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel,  has  joined 
Ayer  and  Gillett,  Inc.,  advertising 


i-  Butlee.  ecutive  editor  of  Aviation  Week,  agency  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
^  McGraw-Hill  nublication.  ... 


a  McGraw-Hill  publication. 


UMuan  Bureau.  tlO  Loudon  Guarantee  W 

C**-  Opal  R.  Lovett,  former  pho- 
BEAroEMBUEjf'ISjJ;^lSl^“’£“’B!Icl'  tographcr  and  reporter  for  the 

"**^**t Eefeeseutatioe. _ |  Jasper  (Ala.)  Mountain  Eagle,  is 

Bvcm,  1046  Commereiai  Trust  the  ncwly-appointed  athletic  pub- 


^A-  Td.  Rittenbouw'  0-4381 
Peaoohetti. 
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licity  director  for  Jacksonville 
State  Teachers  College. 

AAA 

Lorry  I.  Lokey,  formerly  night 
wire  editor  with  the  Portland,  Ore., 
United  Press  bureau  and  more  re¬ 
cently  a  reporter  on  the  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  administrator  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Highway  Institute,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

AAA 

William  R.  Summers,  Jr.,  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star  and  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Brook¬ 
field  (Mo.)  Argus,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  School  of  Journalism  of  West 
Virginia  University. 

AAA 

Eddie  Allen  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  sports  desk,  has 


Sarah  E.  Ellis  has  resigned 
from  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Chickasha  (Okla.)  Daily  Express 
after  20  years,  to  be  an  instructor 
in  journalism  and  publications  di¬ 
rector  at  Oklahoma  College  for 
Women. 


Wedding  Bells 

William  Andrews  Hachten, 
editorial  staffer  on  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram,  and  Miss 
Harva  Ka.aren  Sprager,  Aug.  3. 

AAA 

Walter  R.  Brooks,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Nauga¬ 
tuck  (Conn.)  Daily  News,  to  Miss 
Veronica  Mary  Dorn,  Aug.  1. 

AAA 

Miss  Helen  Dudnick,  formerly 
with  the  King  Features  Syndicate 
promotion  department  and  the 
Saturday  Home  Magazine,  to  John 
Mason,  KFS  promotion,  recently. 

AAA 

Robert  W.  Lilyestrom, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  staff 
photographer,  and  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  A.  Kreiger,  Telegram 
women’s  staff,  Aug.  2. 

AAA 

Joseph  Aaron,  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  New  Mexican, 
Santa  Fe,  and  Miss  Letitia 
Kleinhans,  Aug.  1. 


_ Births _ _ 

Bernard  J.  Riley,  reporter  for 
the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call,  and 
Mrs.  Riley  are  parents  of  a  son, 
Stephen  John,  their  second,  bom 
July  25. 

<!  *  •» 

John  Spinks,  assistant  state 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer,  and  Mrs. 
Spinks  are  the  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Claire  Palmer,  born  Aug.  2. 
■ 

$72.50  in  El  Paso 

El  Paso,  Tex. — ^New  Guild 
contracts  covering  editorial  de¬ 
partment  workers  on  the  Times 
and  Herald-Post  establish  a  sixth- 
year  minimum  of  $72.50  for  a 
40-hour  week. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  16,  1952 


In  the  Military  Service 

Richard  Dean  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  financial 
department  has  left  for  Navy  boot 
training  at  Bainbridge,  Md.  He 
was  a  reservist  five  years  before 
being  called  to  active  duty. 


Pfc.  Neil  Boggs,  former  staff 
writer  for  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette  and  International  News 
Service  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  Office  at  Indiantown  Gap, 
Pa.,  to  the  Army  Home  Town 
News  Center  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Controllers  Set 
Restoration  of 
Profit  as  Theme 

“Restoring  Newspaper  Profits” 
is  the  theme  that  will  dominate 
the  agenda  for  the  fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  &  Finance  Offi¬ 
cers,  Oct.  26-29,  in  the  Mayo 
Hotel,  Tulsa,  Okla.  According 
to  program  details  announced  by 
S.  A.  McAdams  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman,  program 
chairman,  one  of  the  features  will 
be  three  concurrent  “Problem 
Clinics” — one  for  representatives 
of  newspapers  having  less  than 
15,000  circulation;  another  for 
those  with  a  circulation  be¬ 
tween  15,000  and  50,000,  and  the 
third  for  papers  above  the  last- 
named  figure. 

W.  C.  Wagman,  auditor  of  the 
Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Journal,  will 
preside  at  the  session  for  papers 
below  15,000;  and  James  R. 
Foss,  controller  of  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle  Tribune,  will  con¬ 
duct  the  medium  group.  Robert 
P.  Hunter,  controller  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and 
Age-Herald,  and  C.  A.  Renwick, 
auditor  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  will  serve  as  co-chair¬ 
men  of  the  above-50,000  circula¬ 
tion  session. 

The  topics  to  be  covered  at 
the  general  sessions,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Adams  reported,  are  based  upon 
the  returns  to  a  recent  survey 
conducted  among  the  360-odd 
members  of  the  Institute.  Those 
which  led  in  member-preference, 
and  which  are  therefore  featured 
on  the  program,  include:  “News¬ 
paper  Cost  Problems”;  “Relation 
of  Advertising  Costs  to  Advertis¬ 
ing  Rates”;  “Reducing  Month-end 
and  Year-end  Work”;  “Stimulat¬ 
ing  Cooperation  between  Depart¬ 
ments”;  “The  Cost  of  Personnel 
Turnover”;  “Cost  Absorption 
Theory”;  “The  ABC  Audit  and 
Your  Circulation  Records”;  “Re¬ 
port  Requirements  to  Aid  man¬ 
agement,”  and  “Scope  of  Month¬ 
ly  Reports.” 

lenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of 
the  Tulsa  Tribune,  will  speak  on 
“Current  Problems  of  Manage¬ 
ment,”  at  the  annual  banquet  and 
Victor  F.  Barnett,  associate  editor 
of  the  Tribune,  will  address  the 
delegates  at  the  opening  luncheon. 

M.  P.  McGill,  auditor  of  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  arrangements  commit¬ 
tee,  said  the  two  Tulsa  papers — 
the  Tribune  and  World — will  be 
hosts  to  all  INCFO  members  and 
guests  at  a  party  and  informal 
dinner  in  the  ^uthern  Hills  Coun¬ 
try  Club. 

Mrs.  McGill  is  serving  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ladies’  Entertainment 
Committee,  which  has  arranged  a 
sightseeing  trip  to  the  Will  Rogers 
Memorial  at  Claremore,  27  miles 
from  Tulsa;  visits  to  local  mu¬ 
seums  and  art  centers,  and  a  style 
show  at  the  Oaks  Country  Club. 


Smith,  Mackey  Buy 
Fontana  Semi-Weekly 

Fontana,  Calif.  —  Two  former 
Texas  publishers  have  purchased 
the  semi-weekly  Fontana  Herald 
and  News,  J.  R.  Gabbert,  news¬ 
paper  broker,  announces. 

Mynatt  Smith,  former  publisher, 
and  Wilbur  Mackey,  editor,  of  the 
McAllen  Valley  Evening  Monitor 
are  the  purchasers  and  the  seller 
is  Robert  K.  Hancock,  who  has 
owned  the  newspaper  for  four 
years. 

Mr.  Smith  will  be  publisher  and 
Mr.  Mackey  editor  of  the  Fon¬ 
tana  semi-weekly,  which  Mr.  Han¬ 
cock  had  planned  to  make  a  five- 
day  daily  on  Sept.  1,  before  he 
accepted  the  offers  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers. 

Associated  with  the  new  owners 
is  Leo  Owens,  former  owner  of 
three  Texas  dailies  and  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Richmond  (Calif.) 
Daily  Independent. 


Sales  in  Weekly  Field 

Some  recent  transactions  in  the 
weekly  field: 

Torrington  (Wyo.)  Telegram, 
sold  by  Sig  H.  Atkinson  to  Ed  J. 
Fessler,  who  has  been  advertising 
director  of  the  Cheyenne  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  (Sale  negotiated  by 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Ser¬ 
vice.) 

*  *  * 

Georgetown  (Ky.)  News  and 
Times,  sold  by  Mrs.  Flem  Smith 
to  John  Sutterfield,  former  INS 
representative  in  Kentucky  and 
publisher  of  the  Pahokee  (Fla.) 
News. 

*  *  • 

Lenox  (la.)  Time  Table,  sold 
by  H.  C.  Kirkpatrick  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Stark,  publishers  of 
La  Plata  (Mo.)  Home  Press. 

•  «  « 

I.  W.  Haggard  has  sold  his 
interest  in  the  Gregory  (S.  D.) 
Times- Advocate  and  the  Dallas 
(S.  D.)  News  to  Roy  S.  Adams, 


who  had  previously  bought  out 
the  interests  of  G.  G.  Warner  in 
the  two  papers. 

*  *  * 

Boyes  Spring  (Calif.)  Valley  of 
the  Moon  Review,  sold  by  Newell 
Ferrar  to  Zan  Stark,  Jr.,  former 

Mill  Valley  (Calif.)  Record  re¬ 

porter. 

*  *  * 

Sale  of  the  Recorder  Publishing 
Ca,  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  by  Har¬ 
old  Cooper  Roberts,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  to 
the  Weekly  Review  Publishing  Co., 
Manayunk,  has  been  announced. 

The  Manayunk  firm,  which  was 
incorporated  Nov.  1,  1948,  by 
Harold  'and  Frances  McCuen  and 
Leonard  Michael  Propper,  now 
judge  of  the  Philadelphia  Munici¬ 
pal  Court,  will  publish  the  Con~ 
shohocken  Recorder,  the  Mana¬ 
yunk  Review,  the  Suburban  Press 
and  the  Herald  at  the  plant  in 
Conshohocken. 
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PROMOTION 

Metro  Does  It  Again — 
Making  A  Habit  of  It 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

0>rE  of  the  most  powerful  sell-  This  is  one  of  the  points  we 
ing  points  for  any  medium  is  any  admire  about  the  promotion  done 
measure  that  shows  how  deeply  by  Metro  for  its  Sunday  comics 
ingrained  a  habit  it  is  in  the  lives  and  its  Sunday  magazines.  Metro’s 
of  its  audience.  It  follows  that  any  promotion  is  among  the  most 
newspaper  promotion  that  points  consistent  and  the  most  powerful 
up  the  newspaper  habit  is  an  ef-  in  the  newspaper  industry,  and 
fective  promotion  not  only  for  any  one  of  the  things  it  sells  with  this 
individual  newspaper,  but  for  the  same  power  and  consistency  is  the 


whole  newspaper  medium. 


newspaper  habit. 


Advertisement 


"Just  how  did  Newspaper 
Representatives  get 
started?" 

What  do  they  do?  How  much  business  do  they  handle? 
How  many  ore  there?  What  special  talents  do  they  hove? 


All  of  the  answers  to  the  above 
questions  were  found  only  30  steps 
from  my  desk,  tucked  away  in 
thousands  of  cross  reference  files 
in  our  Readers’  Service  Depart¬ 
ment. 

About  85  years  ago,  the  first  spe¬ 
cial  agent  anywhere  was  Mr.  J.  J. 
Richardson,  a  traveling  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Democrat.  In  1880  Mr.  S.  C.  Beck¬ 
with  entered  the  field.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Henry  de  Clerque  in 
1887.  Mr.  Emanuel  Katz  opened  an 
office  in  New  York  for  a  group  of 
western  papers;  and  Mr.  S.  C. 
Williams,  Business  Manager  of  the 
Pioneer  Press  of  St.  Paul  moved 
east  and  founded  a  firm  that  is 
now  known  as  Cresmer  &  Wood¬ 
ward. 

By  1893  more  than  fifty  representa¬ 
tives  were  operating  out  of  New 
York,  representing  250  newspapers. 
What  do  they  do?  The  ones  I 
know  put  in  more  hours  than  most 
business  people.  Collectivelv,  they 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  sale  of 
more  than  $548,000,000  worth  of 
national  advertising  last  year. 

What  special  talents  do  they  pos¬ 
sess?  To  get  the  answer  to  this 
quption  I  talked  with  an  adver¬ 
tising  man  who  has  bought  every 
form  of  advertising.  His  answer 
to  my  question  amounted  to  this: 
“Ist.  More  representatives  started 
in  the  classified  or  local  depart¬ 
ments  of  some  daily  paper.  They 
learn  early  how  to  sell.  2nd.  Because 
of  this  experience,  most  of  them  can 
tell  the  prospective  advertiser  a  lot 
about  the  final  link  in  the  dis¬ 


tribution  chain —  _  I 

the  retailer  or  ■ 
distributor.  3rd. 

Again,  because  of 
their  early  train¬ 
ing,  they  don’t 
blow  hot  and  cold 
quickly  about  any 
product  or  copy 
theme.  Their  ad¬ 
vice  al^ut  mer-  Bob  Kenyon 
chandising  p  r  o  - 
grams  has  saved 
me  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars.  They 
know  a  lot  about  merchandising  an 
advertising  schedule.  4th.  When  I 
want  some  confidential  information 
about  any  market,  or  an  individual, 

I  almost  always  call  a  representa¬ 
tive  first.  If  he  doesn’t  know  what’s 
what  in  a  given  market,  he  will 
contact  a  bank,  a  distributor,  a 
Washington  Bureau,  or  a  large  re¬ 
tailer  he  knows  to  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  want.” 

In  1951  when  our  Readers’  Service 
Department  handled  more  than 
13,000  requests  for  information, 
quite  a  few  came  to  us  from  news¬ 
paper  representatives.  This  is  an 
invitation  to  any  publisher,  or  his 
staff,  also  to  avail  themselves  of 
this — the  most  unique  and  unusual 
service  in  the  world.  Nowhere  can 
one  find  so  quickly  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  about  what  has  happened 
during  the  past  64  years  of  adver¬ 
tising,  selling  and  distribution.  This 
service  is  one  of  the  many  exclu¬ 
sives  of  Printers’  Ink,  the  Voice  of 
Authority. 

ROBERT  E.  KENYON,  JR. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
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Just  about  ready  to  hit  the 
mails  is  a  new  Metro  promotion 
for  its  Sunday  comics,  a  hand¬ 
somely  done  color  booklet  that 
tells  about  “The  habit  that’s  never 
outgrown.”  For  15  pages  of  this 
20-page  booklet  there  is  not  a 
single  word  of  copy.  The  story  is 
told,  and  beautifully  told,  in  pic¬ 
tures. 

This  picture  sequence  takes 
man,  almost  as  Shakespeare  does, 
through  six  stages  of  his  life. 
First,  as  a  youngster  who  crawls 
on  his  knees  to  look  at  the  fun¬ 
nies.  Then,  as  a  kid  starting  to 
school,  as  a  teen-ager,  as  a  young 
man,  as  a  family  man,  as  an  old 
man.  At  every  stage,  whatever 
his  other  interests  and  activities, 
“he  reads  the  comics  on  Sunday.” 

Three  pages  of  briskly  written 
copy  follow  these  15  pages  of  pic¬ 
tures.  They  wrap  up  the  Metro 
Sunday  comics  story,  of  course. 
But  better  than  that,  they  wrap 
up  the  story  of  the  newspaper 
habit,  and  this  makes  Metro’s 
comics  promotion  a  general  news¬ 
paper  promotion  that  does  a  job 
not  alone  for  Metro  but  for  every 
newspaper  in  the  country  and  for 
the  whole  newspaper  industry. 

Bill  Spierer,  Metro’s  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  recalls  that 
Metro  first  told  this  story  “a  good 
many  years  ago.”  “But  the  im¬ 
pact  of  this  story  on  modern  mar¬ 
keting,”  he  notes,  “is  as  new  as 
tomorrow,  so  we  have  brought  it 
up  to  date  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  a  great  human  force 
at  work  in  1952.” 

Market  Stuif 

The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star  and 
Register-Republic  punch  across  a 
good  story  of  market  growth  by  a 
simple  device.  They  reproduce 
and  send  out  an  ad  the  papers 
carried  recently  of  the  Central 
Illinois  Electric  and  Gas  Co.  Ad 
reports  “50,000th  electric  meter 
installed  in  the  Rockford  area.” 

Weekend,  Canada’s  new  picture 
magazine  supplement,  out  with  an 
impressive  data  map.  Shows  map 
of  Canada  with  retail  sales  data 
and  circulation  data. 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  out  with  a  new  1952  market 
map  and  business  data  folder. 
Three-way  folder  neatly  printed  in 
color  and  handily  tabbed  for  filing. 
Provides  color  maps  showing  cir¬ 
culation  and  family  coverage,  as 
well  as  figures  on  retail  sales, 
population,  buying  income. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune  out  with  an  impressive 
new  market  data  folder.  Provides 
color  maps  showing  coverage, 
with  circulation  figures  by  coun¬ 
ties  and  cities.  Also  provides  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  “8  reasons  why  your 
advertising  plans  should  take  full 
advantage  of  this  great  Upper 
Midwest  Market.”  These  cover 
population,  retailing,  tourist  in¬ 
dustry,  natural  resources,  whole¬ 
saling,  agriculture,  transportation, 
and  manufacturing.  Wraps  mar¬ 
ket  up  in  a  neat  package. 

Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Okla- 


'Deadline'  Boost  ' 

CHEYENNE — A  one-minute 
prologue  to  the  motion  picture 
“Deadline— U.S.A.  was  filmed 
featuring  the  Wyoming  Eagle’s 
sports  columnist,  Larry  Bir- 
lefiB,  and  shown  in  conjunction 
with  the  movie  at  the  Lincoln 
Theatre  here  recently.  Mr.  Bir- 
leffi’s  talk  served  to  remind 
local  andiences  their  Eagle  and 
Wyoming  State  Tribune  are  a 
part  of  the  free  American 
press  so  favorably  painted  in 
the  film. 

homan  and  Times  out  with  a  fold¬ 
er  showing  how  its  $216,000,000 
wheat  crop  means  business  in 
Oklahoma.”  Folder  reports  that 
Oklahoma’s  1952  wheat  harvest 
Mt  a -record  for  largest  yield  per 
acre  and  for  total  yield,  and  cad 
proceeds  from  this  promised  good 
business. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 
is  really  going  to  town  promo- 
tionally  with  its  slogan  that 
“Something  is  happening  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.”  What  appears  to  be  hap¬ 
pening  is  a  reversal  of  advertising 
linage  trends  among  the  local  pa¬ 
pers,  with  the  Post-Gazette  show¬ 
ing  some  pretty  healthy  gains. 
For  weeks  now  the  P-G  has  been 
flooding  the  mails  with  brisk  bul¬ 
letins  showing  the  linage  picture 
classification  by  classification, 
every  one  of  them  pounding  away 
at  the  theme,  “Something  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  Pittsburgh.”  This  re¬ 
lentless  repetition  of  a  good  slo¬ 
gan  is  bound  to  be  effective. 

In  the  Bag 

'Two  recent  self-mailers  out  of 
a  steady  flow  that  comes  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  catch  spe¬ 
cial  attention.  One  is  a  general 
pitch  for  advertising  captioned 
“How  much  is  your  brand  name 
worth?”  with  illustration  showing 
universally  known  trademarks  of 
nationally  advertised  products. 
This  is  turned  into  a  story  for  the 
retail  advertiser,  “The  retailer’s 
brand  name  is  his  firm  name  .  .  • 
how  much  is  yours  worth?” 

The  other  is  a  straight  result 

story,  but  a  good  one.  One  ad  in 
the  Examiner  cleaned  out  every 
set  of  a  radio-phonograph  combi¬ 
nation  in  the  advertiser’s  stock. 
Folder  shows  the  ad,  simply  re¬ 
ports  the  results — enough  said. 

*  *  * 

San  Francisco  Examiner’s  20th 
annual  hole  in  one  tournament 
drew  a  record  field  of  4,917  golf¬ 
ers  this  year  to  compete  for  $11,* 
750  in  prizes. 

*  *  * 

More  than  12,000  persons 
jammed  an  outdoor  theater  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  finals  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star’s  city-wide  amateur  talent 
hunt  and  nearly  7,000  pet  fanci¬ 
ers  and  autograph  seekers  recently 
attended  the  finals  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News’  pet  parade  contest. 
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l-EDUCATION 

Brigham  Young 
Adds  Course 
In  Photography 

Provo,  Utah — Brigham  Young 
University  is  setting  up  a  press 
photography  department  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Physics  Departments. 

The  instructor  for  the  Class  and 
also  in  charge  of  most  of  the 
other  specialized  work  in  photog¬ 
raphy  at  BYU  is  Joseph  M.  Boel, 
instructor  in  physics  and  director 
of  the  BYU  photo  studios  which 
handle  all  photographic  work  for 
a  student  body  of  more  than 
5,000.  Other  technical  courses  in 
the  field  are  taught  by  Dr.  Wayne 
B.  Hales,  veteran  ^ucator  and 
photography  hobbyist. 

A  complete  press  photo  lab  has 
been  constructed  at  the  University 
in  the  Physical  Science  Building. 
The  lab  consists  of  a  workroom 
with  five  darkrooms  and  adjoining 
are  a  student  research  darkroom 
and  work  room.  In  all  darkrooms 
the  sinks  project  into  the  middle 
of  the  floor  so  they  can  be  worked 
at  on  three  sides  by  students. 

The  BYU  students  in  press  pho¬ 
tography  all  have  access  to  other 
equipment  needed  for  nearly  all 
phases  of  photographic  work. 

Students  of  press  photography 
are  encouraged  by  the  faculty  to 
take  courses  in  writing  so  they 
will  understand  the  problems  of 
newsmen  with  whom  they  may 
work  on  larger  papers  or  may 
become  combination  reporter- 
photographer  on  smaller  publica¬ 
tions. 

Communication  Arts 
At  Univ.  of  Detroit 

Communication  Arts,  a  pro¬ 
gram  embracing  the  entire  areas 
of  Speech,  Radio  and  Television, 
Journalism  and  Theatre,  will  be 
offered  to  University  of  Detroit 
students  beginning  with  the  Fall 
semester. 

The  series  of  courses  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  together  with  other  re¬ 
lated  University  studies,  will  lead 
to  an  A.B.,  or  a  Ph.B.  degree  with 
a  major  in  Communication  Arts. 
The  new  department  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Hugh 
F.  Smith,  S.J.  It  will  be  staffed  by 
veteran  professionals  of  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  journalistic  fields. 

Zansos  State  Offers 
Writing  Specializations 

Journalism  students  at  Kansas 
State  College  no  longer  will  be 
limited  to  certain  areas  of  study 
“t  the  non-journalistic  subjects, 
but  may  select  from  a  large  num- 
^r  of  specialties,  announces  Ralph 
Lashbrook,  journalism  department 
head. 

Nearly  all  restraints  on  the 
selection  of  a  specialty  to  go  with 
w  courses  in  journalism  have 
®een  removed,  he  says. 


To  meet  the  newspaper  einploy- 
er’s  growing  need  for  specialized 
writers,  the  curriculum  will  permit 
a  student  to  take  30  hours  of  elec¬ 
tive  courses  (equal  to  a  major  in 
most  instances)  in  a  technical  field 
of  his  choice,  says  Prof.  Lash- 
brook. 

“The  constantly  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  graduates  with  sp^ial- 
ties  has  convinced  me  that  jour¬ 
nalists  with  a  specialty  will  ad¬ 
vance  further  professionally  and 
at  the  same  time  serve  society 
better  by  doing  interpretative 
writing  in  the  field  of  the  special¬ 
ties,”  he  says. 

2  Covered  Conventions 
For  Total  Outlcry  of  $200 

Detroit  —  An  experiment  in 
practical  journalism  experience  for 
student  editors  was  conducted  by 
Wayne  University  during  the  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democratic  conven¬ 
tions  in  Chicago. 

Following  a  plan  worked  out  by 
Frank  P.  Gill,  faculty  advisor  on 
student  publications,  the  univer¬ 
sity  sent  William  Nelson,  editor  of 
the  Summer  Collegian,  Wayne  U. 
paper,  and  Arnold  Hirsch,  who 
will  edit  the  regular  five  days  a 
week  Collegian  for  the  1952-53 
term,  to  Chicago  to  cover  both 
conventions. 

Mr.  Gill  presented  to  the  Bud¬ 
get  Committee  of  the  university 
the  idea  that  the  conventions 
should  be  covered  because  of  the 
interest  to  Wayne’s  17,000  stu¬ 
dents,  naany  of  them  at  voting  age 
or  near  it. 

The  Budget  Committee  ap¬ 
proved  an  allotment  of  $50  per 
reporter  for  each  convention  for 
a  total  outlay  of  $200.  The  young 
journalists  were  able  to  make  that 
cover  expenses  by  putting  up  at 
the  International  House,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago. 

■ 

Fitzell  Is  Honored 
On  50th  Anniversary 

Baltimore — ^William  L.  Fitzell 
walked  two  miles  to  get  a  news¬ 
paper  job  and  50  years  later  was 
presented  a  traveling  bag  which 
he  expects  to  use  “a  good  bit  in 
the  next  50  years.” 

That  first  job  a  half  century 
ago  was  setting  type  for  addresses 
of  subscribers  in  the  mail  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Sun.  Now 
Mr.  Fitzell  is  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sunpapers. 

Fellow  employes  of  the  general 
accounting  department  presented 
the  traveling  bag  at  a  banquet  on 
the  occasion  of  his  50th  anniver¬ 
sary.  The  bag  was  presented  by 
Louis  A.  Spittell,  company  insur¬ 
ance  manager. 

J.  Donald  Orem,  toastmaster, 
said  Mr.  Fitzell’s  formula  for 
success  was:  “Work  faithfully  for 
eight  hours  a  day  and  don’t  worry. 
Then  in  time  you  will  become  a 
boss  and  work  16  hours  a  day  and 
have  all  the  worries.” 
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1  Gateway^*  to  Alabama  and  the  South  is  the 
designation  given  Birmingham  by  trucking  associations. 
Through  this  natural  Gateway,  68  truck  lines— 42  of 
which  have  headquarters  here — give  direct,  fast  sched* 
uled  service  to  the  Nation's  markets.  They  provide  regu« 
lar  daily  or  overnight  truckload  and  less-than-truckload 
service  and  also  make  direct  deliveries  to  principal 
cities  in  the  South,  East  and  Midwest.  Their  equipment 
comprises  every  type  required  for  general  commodity 
and  specialized  operations. 

Out  of  Birmingham  to  major  market  centers,  Birm¬ 
ingham's  truck  lines  transport  a  large  tonnage  of  this 
district's  finished  products — textiles,  iron  and  steel  arti¬ 
cles,  chemicals,  food  products,  marble,  and  many  more. 
Into  large  storage  warehouses  in  this  geographic  center 
of  the  South,  they  bring  from  many  sections  of  the 
country  a  wide  variety  of  products  for  distribution 
throughout  Southern  markets. 


Birmingham's  extensive  motor  carrier  facilities  have 
been  a  prime  consideration  with  many 
of  the  industries  and  warehouses  that 
have  located  recently  in  this  district. 


For  specific  rafe  informatioa 
or  other  data  on  trucking 
service  into  or  out  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  write  this  Committee. 


BIRMINGHAM  COMMITTEE  OF  100 

1914  Sixth  Ave.,  N.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
ix«cutlv«  CQmmItt#* 
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E  Reading  Time 

On  Newspapers: 
38  Minutes 

People  out  in  Iowa  and  Indiana 
spend  about  38  minutes  a  day 
reading  newspapers,  a  new  Hofstra 
Study  shows,  and  that  makes  them 
no  different  from  people  in  other 
sections  of  the  United  States  where 
such  surveys  have  been  made. 

A  figure  between  38  and  45 
minutes  has  been  turning  up  con¬ 
stantly  in  researchers’  reports. 
The  latest,  for  Davenport,  la.  and 
Roy  L.  Fox  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  comes  in  a 

study  of  radio  sales  effectiveness 
R&T  Syndicate  Offers  which  the  National  Broadcasting 

Submarine  Warfare  Account  Company  unveiled  to  the  advertis- 
'Rniinrl  Wnrirl  lor  HT  “SUBMARINE!”,  an  18-installment  mg  fraternity  this  week. 

V  V  I.  illustrated  series  by  Commander  11 

M^guer^  Higgins.  New  York  ^  USN,  is  offered  ‘he  firiding  that  p^ple  in  hose 

Herald  Tribune  tortxffi  com-  immediate  release  by  the  citi«  devote  124  minutes  daily  to 

spondent,  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  register  and  Tribune  Syndi-  radio,  even  m  areas  with  45  per 

prize  and  many  £.^.j.e  cent  TV  saturation.  Television 

■|j|PPi^<BP?r7  other  newspaper  _  j  t.  ranks  second  with  83  minutes. 

;  awards  for  her  Comm^der  Beach  s  per-  “time  spent”  factor  was  a 

coverage  of  the  ^nal  account  of  sub^rine  w^-  preliminary  to  the  field  work  su- 

Korean  war,  will  during  World  War  II.  He  pervised  by  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Coffin, 

leave  early  next  made  12  war  patrols,  and  is  now  originator  of  the  Hofstra  Study 

month  on  a  10-  command  of  £e  new  h^-  technique,  in  which  1,234,000 

weeks’  ‘round  the  submarine  USS  Tngger.  The  questions  were  asked  in  personal 

world  trip  for  the  b^ed  on  a  book  pub-  interviews  in  11,000  households 

Herald  Tribune  *'su®u  by  Henry  Holt.  March.  Davenport  is  a  TV 

Syndicate.  She  *01  market  while  Fort  Wayne  is  not. 

will  file  three  dis-  Hedcla  Hopper  s  Story  ^  jhis  choice  of  cities.  Dr.  Coffin 

patches  weekly.  From  Doubleday  Syndicate  said,  afforded  an  honest  chance  to 

Higgins  which  will  be  Hedda  Hopper’s  autobiography,  compare  radio’s  selling  ability 
mailed  to  client  newspapers  for  “From  Under  My  Hat,"  is  offered  with  and  without  TV. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  as  a  14-installment  newspaper  The  Hofstra  technique,  inciden- 
release.  First  release  date  will  be  series  for  first  release  Sept.  4  by  tally,  was  used  first  in  behalf  of 
about  Sept.  15.  the  Doubleday  Syndicate.  It  will  TV.  Now  that  radio  and  TV  are 

Miss  Higgins’  tentative  itinerary  be  published  in  book  form  the  chummy  again  under  the  NBC 

includes  Japan,  Korea,  Formosa,  same  day.  Each  installment  will  roof,  the  radio  promoters  bor- 

Hongkong,  Indo-China,  India,  run  from  1,200  to  1,500  words.  rowed  the  Hofstra  plan  from  the 

Iran,  Turkey,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  other  side  of  the  house.  The  find- 

Italy  and  Spain.  She  covered  ap-  Election  Fiction  rom  NEA  mgs  have  been  brought  together  in 
“Why  I  Like  Ike,"  a  series  of  proximately  the  same  territory  for  “Second  Man  on  the  Ticket"  another  of  NBC’s  witty  sound 
anecdotes  about  Gen.  Eisenhower  the  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  |,y  gdvvin  ;  nnbam  a  fictional  ac-  slide-film  presentations  produced 

as  told  by  people  who  know  the  last  year  in  a  series  called  “Around  count  of  a  campaign  for  the  Vice-  ‘’V  Jacob  A.  Evans,  director  of 

Republican  candidate,  is  offered  Russia’s  Curtain.”  nreciHenev  of  the  TI  S  is  in-  advertising  and  promotion. 


CT-NYN’s  New  Panel 
For  Gag  and  Puzzle  Fans 

By  Erwin  EnoU 


Occasionally  in  this  space  we  for  early  September  release  by 
indulge  in  trend-spotting,  a  hazard-  McClure  Syndicate.  The  series 
ous  pastime.  If  we  may  stick  details  the  experiences  of  people 
our  neck  out  once  again,  the  in  all  walks  of  life  who  have  had 
Coming  Thing  in  syndicated  ma-  personal  contact  with  the  General, 
terial  seems  to  be  the  versatile  Each  anecdote  will  run  from 
or  catch-all  feature  —  Western  300  to  350  words.  Five  releases 
strips  with  spacemen,  crime  comics  a  week  are  offered  for  a  six-week 
interspersed  with  occasional  period, 
chuckles,  etc.  Just  one  gimmick 

doesn’t  appear  to  be  enough  to  Marguerite  Higgins  Goes 
sell  a  feature  in  these  days  of  ~  ■  '  —  -  - 

rising  newsprint  prices. 

What  brings  all  this  to  mind  is 
“Jumble-Gags,”  a  new  one-column 
panel  offered  for  six-a-week  re¬ 
lease  beginning  Sept.  15  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune-N  e  w  York 
News  Syndicate.  “Jumble-Gags” 
is  designed  to  appeal  equally  to 
gag  fans  and  puzzle  addicts.  Each 
panel  contains  a  cartoon  complete 
with  balloon-caption.  Only  Uie 
letters  of  the  words  in  the  balloon 
are  scrambled,  anagram  style,  and 
must  be  unscrambled  by  the  read- 
ed  in  quest  of  a  punch  line. 

Answers  are  supplied  with  each 
release,  and  may  be  used  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  or  the  same  day  on  a 
different  page  (a  good  way  to  di¬ 
vert  traffic  to  little-read  pages). 

“Jumble-Gags”  is  created  by 
Roy  L.  Fox,  who  also  draws  the 
“Then-Now”  panels  for  CT-NYN. 
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7  Smilesmiths 

give  a  good  giggle  or  hilarious  howl 
for  every  weekday. . .  are  the  top  team 
of  funnybone  ticklers  in  the  U.S.! 


Tvaiici  TTiuviic;ii)  ivetv  a  ur ^  ^  ^ 

Mirror  columnist,  will  make  his  Expr©SS  StdUGrS 
debut  in  a  new  television  series  Fvonerate  Tovce 

London -Editorial  workers  of 
Sunday  ^t.  5  under  the  sponsor-  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  Daily  Express 
ship  of  the  Gruen  Watch  Com- 

came  to  the  defense  of  George 
On  the  same  date,  Mr.  Winchell  Joyce,  an  Express  reporter  who 
will  resume  his  9  p.m.  radio  allegedly  faked  an  interview  with 
broadcasts,  also  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Donald  Maclean,  American 

wife  of  the  missing  British  diplo- 
The  Gruen  business  was  placed  mat.  (E&P,  Aug.  2,  page  33). 
with  the  ABC  Television  and  Ra-  A  statement  issued  by  them  said 
dio  Networks  by  McCann-Erick-  Mr.  Joyce  had  given  them  a  full 
son,  Inc.  In  October,  1951,  Mr.  account  of  the  circumstances  of 
Winchell  signed  a  life-long  con-  the  interview.  They  were  “con¬ 
tract,  giving  American  Broadcast-  vinced  that  he  committed  no 
ing  ^mpany  exclusive  right  to  his  breach  of  journalistic  ethics.” 
services  as  a  radio  and  television  The  Astor-owned  Observer  con- 
personality.  He  went  off  the  air  tinned  to  run  letters  to  the  editor 
several  months  ago  when  doctors  supporting  its  attack  on  the  Ex- 
advised  him  to  slow  up.  press. 
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Panel  Parcel 

presents  the  best  work  of  seven  major 
magazine  cartoonists  in  a  monthly 
package  of  28  panels . . .  can  be  printed 
as  a  laugh  a  day,  or  bunched  as  a 
Saturday  or  Sunday  special!  Gives 
maximum  smileage  from  minimum 
space . . .  and  pleases  readers  of  all 
\  types  and  preferences.  For  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chieaffa  Tribune^IVetv  YorkJVews 

A-m  Veir«  ButUIng,  JVeir  VoiA* 

Tribune  Tomer,  Chleaao 


mechanical 


Engravers  Eye 
Plastics  Field 
For  Union  Bid 

Members  of  the  International 
Photo  Engravers’  Union  of  North 
America  are  being  urged  by  their 
president,  Edward  J.  Volz,  to  re¬ 
consider  a  plan  for  bringing  the 
operators  of  electronic  engraving 
machines  into  the  union. 

In  his  report  to  the  members 
and  to  delegates  to  the  union’s 
51st  annual  convention,  Aug.  18- 
23  at  Cleveland,  Mr.  Volz  ex¬ 
presses  concern  over  the  number  xhne  from  smiling.  These 
of  electronic  machines  being  in-  Enquirer  classified  adtakers  were 


stalled  in  practically  all  localities  |qq  busy  for  smiles  or  even  to 


for  the  production  of  plastic  print¬ 
ing  plates,  “the  operation  of  which 
requires  but  limited  skill  and  train¬ 
ing.” 

This  development,  he  urges, 
warrants  reconsideration  of  the 
plan  given  trial  in  a  number  of 


notice  the  cameraman. 

batty  until  Sports  Editor  Mel 
Hart  remembered  the  plastic 
clothespins  he  used  in  the  dark¬ 
room  for  drying  negatives. 

The  pins  were  quite  an  im- 


localitics  several  years  ago,  of  provement  but  Managing  Editor 
organizing  auxiliary  or  associate  Floyd  Miller  and  Mr.  Hart  then 
poups  embracing  electronic  ma-  decided  to  let  color  (rather  than 
chine  operators.  He  recommends  conscience)  be  their  guide, 
mat  Mme  definite  form  of  mem-  That’s  why  a  tape  held  with 
bership  affiliatioii,  with  voice  and  a  red  pin  is  instantly  recognized 
TOte  in  ^  the  affairs  of  the  union,  as  a  political  yam;  one  with  a 
be  provided.  yellow  pin  as  general  wire  news. 

It  may  even  in  time,”  Mr.  Blue  or  green  are  used  for  sports 
Volz  says,  “necessitate  changing  stories, 
from  the  status  of  a  trade  or  craft 

union  to  an  industrial  form  of  or-  Trial'  Ends  After  52  Years 
ganization.”  ^  . 


The  man  with  the  longest  rec- 

One-Edition  Problem  S"  employment  with  Capper 

n,.  ni  /XT  Vr.  „  Publications,  Inc.,  has  retired 
j  after  more  than  52  years  of  serv- 


/,U  »  ^  j  - .  -  aiicr  more  man  years  or  serv- 

flnwn  t  ice  with  the  Topeka  organization. 

editions  to  one  He  is  Fred  M.  White,  69,  who 
vrvirA  ^  provide  faster  joined  the  Capper  organization  in 


service  to  outlying  areas.  The 
most  puzzling  problem  was  the 


1899  at  the  age  of  16. 

“I  was  hired  by  Arthur  Capper 


Efficient  Julie  Bemacki,  besides  supervising  the  others,  sells  plenty 
of  Classified  ads  herself. 

Mirror  On  Each  Desk 
Keeps  ’Em  Smiling 


_  it  •  .  -  -  A  waa  liiicu  uy  ruuiui 

K  5  pages  on  which  er-  on  a  six  weeks’  trial,”  Mr.  White 


rore  had  been  found  in  the  first 
edition.  Now  the  makeup  editor 
reads  each  page  mat  before  it  is 
cast 


says.  “I  guess  the  six  weeks  are 
over  now.” 

He  was  an  apprentice  on  the 
Scranton  (Kan.)  Gazette  when  he 
was  hired. 


T  1  .  ...  was  uiicu. 

Labor  Umon  Scholar 

Neal  Moore,  36,  a  Topeka  Research  Committee 
tKan.)  Daily  Capital  compositor,  William  Baumrucker,  Jr.,  pro¬ 
as  returned  from  Oxford,  Eng-  duction  superintendent  of  the 
land,  where  he  studied  trade  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times  Her- 


unions  at  Ruskin  College  the  past  aid,  continues  as  chairman  of  the 
^  u-  ^  months  on  a  Mechanical  Research  committee 

scnolarship.  appointed  this  week  by  ANPA 

He  IS  working  from  5:15  p.m.  President  Charles  F.  McCahill. 

0  1:45  a.m.  on  the  Capital.  But  Also  renamed  are  J.  L.  Stack- 
e  says  an  eight-hour  day  is  not  house,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  and 
enough  to  keep  a  man  busy.  So  Ralph  R.  Cranmer,  Williamsport 
^  may  enroll  in  law  courses  at  (Pa.)  Grit.  New  members  are 
Washburn  University  in  Topeka,  william  Dwight,  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
-  ,  Transcript  -  Telegram,  and  George 

Uolored  Pins  for  Tope  L.  Green,  Providence  (R.  1.) 

Editorial  workers  at  the  Journal  and  Bulletin. 

"oynesburg  (Pa.)  Democrat  Mes-  ■ 

Wenger  found  Teletypesetter  serv-  - .  —  ts  iii 

•cc  a  mixed  blessing  when  it  was  JJnOtyp©  OO,  rrOut 
first  started  inasmuch  as  the  tape  In  nine  months  to  June  30, 


s  (Pa.)  Grit.  New  members  are 
»eka.  William  Dwight,  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript  -  Telegram,  and  George 
L.  Green,  Providence  (R.  1.) 
the  Journal  and  Bulletin. 


luuiiu  1  cieiypeseuer  serv-  »  .  ,  ^  n  iii 

•cc  a  mixed  blessing  when  it  was  JJnOtyp©  OO,  rrOut 
first  started  inasmuch  as  the  tape  In  nine  months  to  June  30, 
soon  became  a  figurative  “tower  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  had 


of  Babel.” 


net  earnings  of  $1,479,717  on 


Finding  identifying  perforations  sales  of  $20,446,861.  This  com- 
on  the  stories  and  holding  the  pared  with  $1,7()6,841  on  sales  of 
rolled  tape  together  with  paper  $15,824,579  in  the  nine  months 
clips  was  rapidly  driving  them  to  June  30,  1951. 
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To  “The  Voice  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,”  someting  new  has  been 
added — ^“a  smile.” 

Insofar  as  he  is  directly  con¬ 
cerned,  says  Charles  Jones,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  director,  the  En¬ 
quirer  has  21  “voices”  belonging 
to  as  many  girls  in  his  telephone 
solicitation  crew. 

The  Enquirer  has  just  installed 
an  individual  ’phone  system  re¬ 
placing  the  overburdened  switch¬ 
board  with  operators  handling  calls 
for  all  departments.  The  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  load — 5,408,264 
lines  daily,  2,798,190  lines  Sunday 
last  year — now  is  being  handled 
far  more  efficiently.  Instead  of  the 
switchboard  each  of  20  girls  and 
their  supervisor.  Miss  Julie  Ber- 
nacki,  formerly  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  News,  has  a  desk  and 
board  of  her  own. 

There  are  40  lines,  20  for  in¬ 
coming,  10  for  outgoing  calls,  and 
10  trunks.  Advertisers  ringing 
GArfield  6300  get  immediate  re¬ 
sponse,  whereas  PArkway  2700, 
the  paper’s  regular  number,  used 
to  be  responsible  for  long  delays. 
Each  desk  can  receive  incoming 
calls  directly,  place  outgoing  calls, 
talk  to  the  other  desks  or  hold 


calls,  making  every  girl  a  PBX. 

Eyeing  her  board.  Miss  Bemacki 
can  tell  precisely  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  at  all  20  desks.  A  girl  flipping 
a  key  or  spinning  a  dial  is  certain 
of  instant  service  provided  the 
other  line  isn’t  busy. 

“It’s  the  answer  to  my  prayers,” 
Mr.  Jones  observes. 

But,  getting  back  to  that  “smile”: 
Charley  Jones  knows  psychology. 
For  weeks  before  the  new  system 
was  put  in,  he  watched  “the 
chicks,”  as  he  terms  those  girls, 
discovered  they  were  taking  too 
much  time  from  their  work,  by 
digging  into  purses  for  mirrors  and 
powder  puffs.  So,  on  every  desk 
he  placed  a  rear-view  auto  mirror. 
Now  the  ladies  may  glance  at 
themselves  without  interrupting 
their  duties. 

“The  prettiest  picture  in  the 
world  is  a  girl’s  smile,”  he  de¬ 
clares.  “Noting  the  reflection  of 
her  charms,  she  projects  into  her 
voice  the  smile  that  goes  with  self- 
satisfaction,  and  the  result,  adver¬ 
tisers  tell  me,  is  most  pleasing.” 

The  Enquirer’s  ’phone  bill  of 
$900  monthly  under  the  old  system 
today  is  not  more  than  $100  a 
month  more. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


The  Yankees  *  Publicist 
Speaks  of  Pictures 


By  James  L  CoUings 

You  talk  with  Red  in  his  Fifth 
Ave.  office.  You  tell  him'  he 
looks  fine  after  his  15-round 
session  with  pneumonia.  You  ask 
how  his  five  kids  are. 

Red  is  Arthur  E.  Patterson,  di¬ 
rector  of  press  and  promotions, 
New  York  Yankees,  and  this  is 
the  count:  he’s  43,  blue  eyes  are 
in  contrast  to  the  general  graying 
redness  of  him,  he  attended  New 
York  University,  and  he  was  a 
sportswriter  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  (1926-44)  before 
taking  over  with  the  Bronx  Bomb¬ 
ers  in  1946  ...  “a  job  I  couldn’t 
refuse.” 

Terrific  Coverage’ 

You  tell  him  this  is  an  informal 
chat.  You  don’t  want  to  put  him 
on  the  spot.  This  should  set  well 
with  both  the  front  office  and  the 
baseball  photographers. 

But,  you  ask,  how  do  the  pic¬ 
tures  made  away  and  at  home  look 
to  one  who  formerly  worked  on 
the  sports  side  and  now  digs  up 
facts,  figures  and  promotion  for 
the  champs? 

Red  was  in  receptive  mod.  He 
explained  that  he  wasn’t  trying 
to  “edit”  a  newspaper  when  he 
made  his  comments,  nor  was  he 
passing  judgment  on  cameramen. 
His  remarks,  he  indicated,  were 
meant  to  be  the  words  of  just  one 
guy  who  doesn’t  pretend  to  know 
it  all  or  to  act  as  arbiter. 

“By  and  large,”  he  said,  “we 
get  terrific  coverage  picturewise 
and  we  are  damned  grateful  to  the 
New  York  newspapers. 

“I  can  see  why  most  pictures 
here  are  made  on  second  base. 
For  one  thing,  it’s  an  easy  spot 
to  focus  on.  For  another,  you 
get  acrobatic  plays  there.  There  is 
good,  varied  action.  It’s  a  com¬ 
bination  of  football  and  baseball. 

“At  the  Stadium,  especially, 
Jerry  Coleman  (now  in  the  Mar- 
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ines)  and  Phil  Rizzuto  have  been 
like  dancers.  In  fact,  our  house 
organ  once  had  a  layout  of  Cole¬ 
man  going  through  all  sorts  of 
gyrations  that  a  well-known  dance 
instructor  likened  to  various  dance 
steps.  Second  base  is  a  lively  pic¬ 
ture  spot. 

DiMaggio  &  Ruth 

“However,  I  think  some  of  the 
most  interesting  shots  have  been 
made  at  other  parts  of  the 
diamond.  In  the  1951  World 
Series,  for  instance,  there  was  an 
excellent  picture  of  DiMaggio 
scoring  on  a  squeeze  play  by 
Rizzuto.  The  camera  was  set  up 
in  centerfield,  so  it  was  taken  from 
more  than  400  feet  away.  The 
Babe  Ruth  retirement  picture  also 
stands  out  in  my  mind.” 

You  want  to  know  about  pen¬ 
nants  and  series,  you  tell  Red. 
How  does  he  take  to  the  picture 
problem  then? 

He  laughed.  “As  far  as  I’m 
concerned.  I’m  anxious  to  help 
the  photographers  get  their  pic¬ 
tures.  But  it’s  a  bedlam  that 
leaves  you  with  tonsillitis. 

“In  connection  with  this,  one 
thing  that  makes  setting  up  a  pic¬ 
ture  for  one  photographer  tough 
is  their  tendency  to  mass  up  and 
all  make  the  same  shot.  The  tar¬ 
get  may  blow  up  if  he  sees  it’s 
not  going  to  be  a  single  operation. 

I  understand,  of  course,  that  the 
cameramen  have  to  do  this  to 
protect  themselves. 

“Another  picture  I  remember 
very  well  is  the  one  of  Casey 
Stengel  looking  into  a  crystal 
ball.  It  received  wide  circulation. 
It  also  brought  a  call  from  the 
front  office  to  end  all  clown  shots 
of  the  manager.  They  frowned  on 
it.  By  the  way,  I  think  he’s  the 
finest  guy  in  the  business  for  the 
photographers.  He  always  is  will¬ 
ing  to  wink  or  hold  an  umbrella 
on  a  rained-out  game  or  do  what¬ 
ever  the  men  want.” 

Change  of  Heart 

You  pass  this  and  that  with 
Red,  and  then  you  come  to  the 
1949  season.  It  was  the  season 
of  70-odd  injuries  to  Yankee  play¬ 
ers.  How,  you  ask  him,  did  that 
affect  the  photography  end  of 
coverage? 

“Well,”  he  said,  “it  seemed  that 
everyone  wanted  to  make  pictures 
of  the  players  on  rubbing  tables 
and  in  the  hospitals.  The  players 
don’t  like  pictures  of  themselves 
when  they  have  been  hurt. 

“So  I  fought  off  the  requests 
of  the  cameramen  in  the  belief 
that  we  weren’t  running  an  in¬ 
firmary.  In  the  middle  of  the 
season,  though,  I  had  a  change 


Arthur  ‘Red’  Patterson 

of  heart.  I  realized  pictures  might 
be  a  good  thing  because  many 
baseball  fans  resented  the  Yankees 
winning  so  much  and  here  was  a 
chance  to  present  them  as  under¬ 
dogs. 

“There  are  just  several  other 
things  I  might  mention.  I  would 
like  to  see-  editors — not  that  I’m 
trying  to  tell  them  how  to  run 
their  papers — I’d  like  to  see  them 
run  captions  that  always  fit  the 
pictures.  I  remember  once  the 
score  was  9-1,  or  something  equal¬ 
ly  lopsided,  and  the  picture  showed 
a  fellow  who  had  just  hit  a  home- 
run  for  the  winning  team  running 
into  the  dugout. 

“The  caption  said  to  the  effect 
that  none  of  the  teammates 
jumped  up  to  shake  his  hand  and 
inferred  there  was  no  team  spirit. 
You  could  hardly  expect  them  to 
get  too  excited  -when  they  were 
leading  by  such  a  score. 

“I  would  also  like  to  see  those 
one-column  shots  freshened  up,  es¬ 
pecially  the  ones  of  executives. 
Some  are  10  years  old.  I  can 
tell  you  a  little  story  about  that. 

“Back  some  time  ago  there  was 
a  pitcher  at  a  pennant-victory 
dinner  party  who  got  tight.  His 
picture  was  made  at  the  time  and 
he  had  his  head  back  tike  this 
and  his  eyes  half  closed.  That 
same  cut  was  used  over  and  over 
again  five  years  later.  The  poor 
guy  never  got  a  chance  to  sober 
up  in  the  newspapers. 

'Right  of  the  Public' 

The  case  of  Ray  Hoover  is 
over  but  the  repercussions  aren’t. 

Last  week  it  was  reported  here 
that  Ray  had  been  arrested  by  a 
Westchester  (N.  Y.)  County  Park¬ 
way  policeman  and  charged  with 
violating  an  ordinance  requiring 
photographers  to  secure  a  Park 
Commission  permit  when  picturing 
park  property.  It  was  also  men¬ 
tioned  trial  would  be  held  Aug  7. 

Trial  has  come  and  gone  and 
Ray  is  free.  Westchester  County 
has  withdrawn  its  charges.  The 
county  attorney  said  the  lule  docs 
not  apply  to  newspapers. 

The  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Statesman,  member  paper  of  West¬ 
chester  County  Publishers,  Inc., 
for  which  Ray  works,  had  this  to 
say  in  an  editorial: 


“County  officials  took  the  easy  i 
way  out  of  an  embarrassing  silua-  f 
tion  when  they  retracted  the  f 
charge  under  which  Ray  Hoover, 
a  photographer  employ^  by  this 
newspaper,  had  been  summoned 
to  court. 

“We  do  not  feel  that  this  ends 
the  issue  satisfactorily.  Mr.  Hoo¬ 
ver,  in  his  capacity  of  a  news 
photographer,  was  not  only  a  ;tp- 
resentative  of  the  newspapers  out 
of  the  taxpaying  public  he  sought 
to  serve.  Surely  the  public,  wh.ch 
owns  the  parks,  has  the  right  to 
see  through  a  photograph  how 
they  are  maintained  .  .  .  We  urge 
strongly  that  the  confusing  statute 
in  question  be  clarified.” 

■ 

Want  Oil  Pictures? 

Ask  Cities  Service 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  ) 
pictures  telling  the  story  of  ex¬ 
ploration  for  oil,  its  discovery  and 
the  vast  research  program  for  new 
products  from  petroleum,  call  on 
Cities  Service  Company. 

The  company  has  a  photo  li¬ 
brary,  soon  to  mark  its  third  an¬ 
niversary,  with  a  collection  of 
16,000  pictures  devoted  to  all 
phases  of  the  industry.  The  li¬ 
brary,  open  to  editors,  writers  and 
researchers,  is  the  idea  of  Merle 
Thorpe,  organizer  of  the  first 
school  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington.  He  is  di¬ 
rector  of  the  business  development 
department  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Thorpe’s  associate  is  Paul 
Hodges,  assistant  director.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  White  House 
correspondent  for  the  Cleveland  . 
Plain  Dealer.  Later,  he  was  city  ’ 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  News.  In 
charge  of  the  “picture  newsroom" 
is  Nicholas  Parrino,  recent  picture 
editor  of  Newsweek. 

■ 

Miami  News  Show 
Telecast  in  Theatre 

Mixa^i — ^An  extra  added  attrac¬ 
tion  at  a  movie  house  is  provid¬ 
ing  an  afternoon  newspaper  with 
an  additional  promotion  gimmick. 

On  Monday  through  Friday,  at 
6  p.m.,  the  Miami  Daily  News 
sponsors  its  own  10-minute  tele¬ 
cast,  “Meet  The  News,”  on 
WTVJ,  owned  by  the  Wometw 
theater  chain.  Commentator  is 
Jack  Lloyd. 

Working  with  the  News’  pro¬ 
motion  department,  arrangements 
were  made  to  telecast  the  news 
show  directly  onto  a  15  by  20  foot 
screen  at  the  Carib.  Seconds  b^ 
fore  the  telecast,  a  trailer  announ¬ 
ces  the  upcoming  show  as  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  News. 

■ 

Perfect  Score 

St.  Louis — Every  candidate  ac¬ 
tively  backed  by  the  St.  Loui^ 
Globe-Democrat  was  swept  into 
office  in  the  Aug.  5  primary  elec¬ 
tion,  while  the  local  Callanan- 
Shenker  political  machine,  long 
under  attack  by  the  Globe,  suf¬ 
fered  a  defeat  that  literally  ended 
its  political  power. 
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Here's  lookingi 
at  you  ,  ,  , 

Bob  Garland 


.  The  Natiomuf 
^  ^  Photo  -  JournaJismi 

program,  a  co¬ 
ordinated  effort  to  improve  the  art  andl 
science  of  press  photography,  is  bear-- 
ing  fine  fruit.  Attending  the  many 
courses,  workshops  and  seminars  has, 
been  a  stimulating  experience  for  me. 
The  questions  that  are  raised  are  en¬ 
tirely  worthwhile  to  all.  Admittedly,., 
it  is  hard  to  remember  everything  that 
is  shown  and  talked  about,  but  many 
good  ideas  rub  off  and  the  results  ap¬ 
pear  in  greatly  improved  picture  cover- 
age. 

The  use  of  a  tele-photo  lens  oi^ 
smaller  type  cameras  has  been  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  at  the  courses.  The- 
“23”  Pacemaker  Speed  Graphic  with  a. 
10"  tele-photo  lens  and  a  choice  of  sheet 
film  and  roll  film  holders  has  intrigued 
many  a  photographer  who  needs  “Big^ 
Bertha”  performance.  With  a  light 
weight  support  .  .  .  such  as  the  new 
Graphic  aJl-raetal  Tripod  ...  to  serve- 
as  a  good,  steady  foundation,  you  can, 
make  fine  use  of  a  tele-photo  lens  ta 
pick  up  candid  type  pictures  from  great, 
distances. 

Such  an  outfit  should  be  real  handy 
covering  the  forthcoming  political  cam¬ 
paign  meetings  where  the  television 
lights  fpve  ample  illumination  and 
where  the  photographers  have  to  work 
from  great  distances  to  pick  out  feature 
coverage.  With  the  wide  .selection  of 
film  material,  the  “23”  Pacemaker 
Graphic  with  both  front  and  back 
.shutters  available,  might  be  a  smart 
choice  for  sports  coverage.  It’s  a 
thought  .  .  .  I’ll  Ik*  seeing  you. 


‘My  Pacemaker  Graphic 

is  an  absolute  must! 


Ran  Cochran,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


W,  .  '  \  gjill  jifg  jn  tiig 

M  J  ■  lazy  afternoon  sun 
or  an  action  shot 
J  of  night  fire-fight- 

_  ^||fc  w  ^  ing.  Ran  Coch- 

'  ran’s  i  c  t  u  r  e  s 

>  get  g(K)d  results 

whatever  the  con¬ 
ditions.  .\  press  photographer  for 

eighteen  years,  Ran  has  .shot  with  many 
cameras,  but  “for  the  rugged  day  in, 
day  out,  all  weather  griml,”  his  choice 
is  a  Pacemaker  Graphic. 

Ran  learned  photography  the  hard 
way.  He  became  interested  in  it  when 
he  was  a  cub  reporter  for  the  Enquirer 
m  1934.  Taking  his  camera  on  assign¬ 
ments,  he  shot  hit-or-miss  and  .soon 
had  enough  hits  to  be  put  on  the  photo 
staff.  On  24  hour  call  he  covered  .sports, 
crime,  labor,  society,  and  spot  news 
events. 

During  World  War  II  the  .\rmy 
made  full  u.se  of  Ran’s  experience  and 
his  ability  to  come  up  with  striking 
shots  whatever  the  as.signment.  \  com¬ 
bat  photographer  in  the  Pacific,  he 
covered  the  landings  and  rugged  fight¬ 
ing  on  Saipan.  Tinian.  Guam,  the 


Philippines,  the  Ryukyus,  le  Shima  and 
Okinawa.  Was  .sent  on  special  a.ssign- 
ments  to  .\ustralia.  New  Guinea  and 
many  South  Sea  I.slands. 

Now-,  .senior  photographer  in  service 
at  the  Enquirer,  Ran  keeps  his  Graphic 
active  on  many  different  as.signments. 
His  enthusiasm  for  the  Pacemaker 
Graphic  is  shared  by  the  other  photog¬ 
raphers.  Ran  explains,  “Here  at  the 
Enquirer  we  have  no  photo  specialists. 
Every  man  must  be  able  to  take  any 
a.ssignment  that  comes  up,  black  and 
white  or  color.  More  than  90%  of 
thase  assignments  are  covered  with  a 
Graphic.” 

Photos  courtesy  of  the  Cincinnati  EiK/Hirer 
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What  C^mic  Do 
You  Like  Best? 


Franklin,  Pa.,  Readers 

Vote  2toI  for 


In  a  poll  by  an  independent 
survey  group,  the  NEA  comic 
PRISCILLA'S  POP  was  out  in 
front  2  to  1  in  a  field  of  15 
as  the  favorite  of  Franklin 
News-Herald  readers.  This 
is  added  evidence  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  entertainment  ap¬ 
peal  PRISCILLA'S  POP  reg¬ 
isters  wherever  it  appears  .  .  . 
a  family  comic  enjoyed  by  all 
the  family  for  its  fresh, 
wholesome  humor. 


A  laugh-a-day  comic  strip  about 
a  gay  Uttit  girl,  her  bewildered 
Pop,  their  family  and  friends. 
Featured  in  the  NEA  Full  Service. 

SUNDAY- 

A  sparkling  page  of  four-color 
fun  sure  to  enliven  any  comic 
section.  A  leading  feature  in 
many  metropolitan  Sunday  papers. 

Write  or  wire  for  proofs 
of  PRISCILLA'S  POP! 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 

1200  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


l-Doy  Paper 

continued  from  page  7 


the  readership  of  the  all-day  daily. 

He  contemplates  no  increase  in 
the  present  5c  per  copy  price  for 
the  six-day  paper.  In  fact,  he  is 
strongly  against  the  current  trend 
of  increased  circulation  rates. 

“It  has  always  been  my  theory,” 
he  said,  “that  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  was  built  on  low  cost  mass 
circulation.  We  must  be  careful 
that  we  do  not  price  ourselves  out 
of  business.” 

Present  subscribers  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  which  is  the  evening  paper, 
will  receive  the  new  Tribune- 
Democrat  in  the  late  afternoon. 
Present  readers  of  the  Democrat 
will  get  the  new  paper  in  the 
morning.  Each  edition  will  carry 
the  latest  news. 

There  will  be  no  designation  as 
to  morning  or  evening  editions. 
The  only  marks  on  the  various 
editions  will  be  one,  two  or  three 
stars  in  the  dateline. 

Editor  Tells  Admen 

.Additional  details  of  the  merger 
were  given  Aug.  11  by  John  F. 
James,  who  will  be  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tribune-Democrat,  to 
the  Johnstown  Advertising  Club. 
He  is  presently  editor  of  the 
Democrat. 

The  publishing  company,  he 
told  the  admen,  had  four  alterna¬ 
tives. 

1.  Reduce  quality,  a  plan  that 
was  rejected  immediately. 

2.  Suspend  morning-paper  pub¬ 
lication  entirely  and  concentrate 
in  the  evening-paper  field  only. 

3.  Increase  both  advertising  and 
subscription  rates. 

4.  Merge  the  present  newspa¬ 
pers  into  a  bigger  and  better  pub¬ 
lication,  printed  on  a  round-the- 
clock  basis. 

The  fourth  proposal  was  accept¬ 
ed,  Mr.  James  said,  because  it 
would  enable  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  to  provide  its  readers  and 
advertisers  with  an  even  higher- 
quality  newspaper  than  in  the  past, 
while  at  the  same,  time  making 
possible  important  operating  econ¬ 
omies. 

Avoiding  Rate  Increase 

Mr.  James  pointed  to  the  re¬ 
cent  increases  in  subscription  rates 
by  newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  trend  on  advertising  rates 
is  up  too,  he  said.  Mr.  James 
added: 

“We  hope  that  by  doing  away 
with  past  duplication  of  effort  it 
will  be  possible  to  avoid  rate 
increases  at  this  time. 

“Let’s  be  frank  about  it.  They 
could  come  later — sure.  But  with¬ 
out  this  streamlining  of  operations, 
the  rate  increases  would  have  been 
inevitable  this  year — and  they 
would  have  been  material. 

“If  we  have  postponed  that  evil 
day — we  will  have  made  our  con¬ 
tribution  toward  holding  the  line 
against  the  inflationary  spiral  that 
can  cause  lasting  harm  to  the 
nation’s  economy. 


“The  emphasis  in  our  new  all¬ 
day  paper  will  be  on  streamlining 
our  operations,  not  on  eliminating 
services  and  functions  that  meet 
the  needs  of  either  readers  or  ad¬ 
vertisers.” 

The  new  Tribune-Democrat,  Mr. 
James  predicted,  will  result  in: 

“1.  A  better  newspaper. 

“2.  Greater  value  for  the  dollars 
of  the  advertisers  and  the  nickels 
of  the  readers. 

“3.  A  streamlined  operation  that 
will  enable  us  to  maintain  the  high 
quality  of  which  we  are  proud 
without  an  immediate  increase  in 
either  the  advertising  or  the  sub¬ 
scription  rates. 

“4.  A  more  secure  future  for 
the  economic  health  and  stability 
of  the  publishing  company,  with¬ 
out  which  there  could  be  no  news¬ 
paper. 

“5.  Protection  to  local  mer¬ 
chants  from  encroachments  of 
out-of-trading  area  appeals. 

“6.  Combined  morning  and 
evening  deliveries  to  readers,  each 
of  whom  will  receive  his  daily 
newspaper  at  the  time  he  himself 
selects  as  being  the  most  con¬ 
venient.” 

More  Flexible  Staff 
Mr.  James  told  E&P  he  expects 
his  new  combirwed  staff  to  be 
more  flexible  than  the  separate 
groups  now  operating. 

“We  editorial  people,”  he  said, 
“perhaps  have  been  operating  on 
false  prestige.  Certainly,  you  can 
not  help  but  admire  journalistic 
enterprise  and  the  two  staffs  we 
had  here  competed  aggressively 
with  each  other.  We  expect  them 
to  work  just  as  hard  together.” 

Under  Mr.  James  in  the  new 
arrangement,  Ben  Coll,  who  is 
managing  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
will  be  day  managing  editor.  Pat 
Malloy,  who  is  managing  editor 
of  the  Democrat,  will  become 
night  managing  editor. 

Bill  Dressier,  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Tribune,  will 
write  editorials  for  the  combined 
editorial  page. 

When  the  Democrat  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Tribune  Publishing 
Company  in  1934,  total  personnel 
in  all  departments  of  the  two 
papers — ^the  Tribune  and  the 
Democrat — was  fewer  than  125 
persons.  Today,  there  are  279 
employes  devoting  their  time  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  production  of  the 
two  newspapers. 

The  company  also  owns  station 
WJAC-AM,  FM,  and  TV,  and  the 
Conemaugh  Engraving  Co.  These 
operations  are  not  affected  by  the 
merger. 

However,  Mr.  Krebs  expects  a 
big  saving  in  engraving  costs  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  reason,  he  feels, 
why  some  cuts  can  not  be  used 
in  all  three  editions. 

Mr.  Krebs  cited  the  costly  na¬ 
ture  of  newspaper  operations.  The 
papers’  telephone  and  telegraph 
bill  is  $16,000  a  year.  Picture 
costs  are  around  $67,000.  The 
newsprint  expense  is  around  $508,- 
000. 


Type-setting  machines  that  used 
to  cost  $4,000  now  cost  $10,000. 
Newsprint  is  $127  a  ton.  Experi¬ 
enced  reporters  get  $100  a  week. 

“But,  we  don’t  want  to  meet 
our  problems  by  penny-pinching," 

Mr.  Krebs  said.  “Saving  a  nickel 
here  or  a  dime  there  isn’t  the 
answer.  We  have  got  to  take  a 
new,  dynamic  approach  to  the 
business  of  publishing  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

25  Years  As  Publisher 
Raised  in  the  editorial  tradition, 

(Mr,  Krebs  will  complete  25  years 
as  publisher  in  December,)  he  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  a  newsy  paper 
and  very  local-minded. 

Johnstown,  80  miles  from 
Pittsburgh,  is  a  coal  and  steel 
center.  The  ABC  city  zone  has 
108,490  and  the  retail  trading  area 
has  353,404.  The  metropolitan 
area  has  a  population  of  290,551. 

The  circulation  of  the  Tribune  and 
the  Democrat  extends  into  six 
counties. 

Both  the  Tribune  and  the 
Democrat  are  institutions  reaching 
far  back  into  Johnstown’s  history. 

The  Tribune  was  established  in 
1853,  the  Democrat  in  1862. 

The  Democrat  was  acquired  by 
the  Tribune  Publishing  Company 
in  1934  and  since  that  time  has 
been  published  from  the  Tribune 
plant  as  a  morning  newspaper. 

The  Tribune  traditionally  has  been 
an  evening  newspaper. 

Back  in  1933  when  the  Demo¬ 
crat  was  having  financial  troubles, 
it  went  from  a  morning  to  an  . 
evening  paper.  ® 

His  Honest  Conviction 
Mr.  Krebs  felt  that  it  wasn’t  j 
wise  to  keep  the  morning  field  | 
open  for  outside  competition;  so  ^ 
in  two  weeks  he  started  a  morning  ! 
Tribune.  It  was  discontinued  when  I 
he  acquired  the  Democrat  and  re-  '■ 
turned  it  to  the  morning  field. 

“It  is  my  honest  conviction," 

Mr.  Krebs  said,  “that  loaal  readers 
and  local  merchants  deserve  a 
morning  paper  and  that  is  what 
we  aim  to  preserve  in  our  new 
all-day  operations.” 

He  said  some  companies,  faced 
with  the  problem  of  less  profitable 
papers  have  done  away  with  them 
entirely,  on  the  cold  business 
proposition  that  a  stronger  unit 
should  not  support  a  weaker  one, 
but  he  wonders  whether  they  were  j 
wise. 

“The  all-day  idea  might  have 
solved  these  problems,”  he  said. 
“And  many  communities  would 
have  continued  to  get  around-the- 
clock  news,  just  as  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  gives  it  to  them. 

“Perhaps  some  people  would 
think  that  it  would  have  been 
wiser  for  me,  from  a  strictly  busi¬ 
ness  standpoint,  to  do  away  with 
the  morning  paper,  but  I  believe 
that  publishing  a  newspaper  is 
different  than  other  business. 

“And  in  the  long-run  I  think 
it’s  good  business  to  maintain  hi^  « 
editorial  standards  and  community  i 
service.” 
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consistent  newspaper  advertising  builds 
peak  distribution  for  AUNT  JEMIMA 


Over  the  last  13  years,  one  of  the  New  England  newspapers’  most  con¬ 
sistent  advertisers  has  maintained  a  97%  distribution*  in  New  England 
grocery  stores. 


Phenomenal?  Not  if  you  consider  that  the  advertisers,  Aunt  Jemima 
Pancake  Flour,  has  been  using  one  of  the  most  basic  tools  to  achieve 
distribution — New  England  newspapers. 

As  a  result  of  Aunt  Jemima’s  steady  promotion,  year  in,  year  out,  in 
these  excellent  newspapers,  the  company  enjoys  distribution  that  is  30 
percentage  points  higher  than  its  nearest  competitor.  Its  consistent 
advertising  is  one  of  the  most  influential  factors  in  introducing  and 
keeping  Aunt  Jemima  in  New  England  grocery  stores  .  .  .  and  one  of 
the  most  persuasive  means  of  enticing  the  customers  in  to  buy. 

New  England’s  network  of  alert,  conscientious,  well-accepted  newspa¬ 
pers  are  ready  to  serve  you.  Use  them — you’ll  find  them  more  reward¬ 
ing  than  you’d  think  possible. 

•Survey  of  “Retail  Distribution  of  Grocery  Products”  compiled  by 
New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau. 


Rtchbura  ScntiiMl  (E),  6«rdn«r 
New*  (E),  Have^ill  Geutt*  t&, 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (MSE), 
Lynn  Item  (E),  New  Bedford 
Sunday  Standard-Time*  (S),  New 
Bedford  Standard-Time*  (E),  North 
Adam*  Tran*crtpt  (E),  PitHfield 
BerfuMre  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gaietto  (E),  Waltham  New* 
Tribune  (E),  Worce*ter  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gaiette  (MEE|, 
Woreeeter  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monito^atriot  (E),  Mandiattor 
Union  Laadar  and  New  Ham^ 
*Mra  Sunday  New*  (M.EES). 

RHODE  ISLANI>-Wa*t  Warwick 
Pawtuxat  Valley  Daily  Tima*  (E), 
ProWdence  Bullatia  (E),  Provl- 
dance  Journal  (M),  Providanco 
Journal  (S),  Woomockat  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT  — AiMonIa  San- 
tlnal  (E),  Bridgaport  Poet  (S), 
Bridgeport  Po*t-Talagram  (MEE), 
Bristol  Pro**  (El,  Danbury  Now*- 
Tima*  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M), 
Hartford  Courant  {ij,  Hartford 
Tima*  (E),  Maridan  Record-Jour¬ 
nal  (MEE),  New  Britain  Herald 
(E),  New  Haven  Raoitter  (EES), 
New  London  Day  (E),  Norwidi 
Bulletin  and  Racord  (MEE)  Tor- 
rlngton  Register  (E),  Watarbury 
RapuWican  E  American  (MEE), 
Watartiury  Republican  (MES). 


Sell  New  England  with  newspapers 
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Press  Production  Recorders 


The  ELECTRIC  TRCHOniETER  Corp 


CIRCULATION 


Your  boys  will  receive  them 
through  the  mail.” 

Philadelphia  was  selected  as  the 
city  of  issue  because  Benjamin 
Franklin  is  credited  with  being  the 
earliest  newspaperboy  of  record. 
According  to  Franklin’s  own  ac¬ 
count,  his  brother  started  printing 
a  newspaper  about  1730,  the  sec¬ 
ond  newspaper  printed  in  the 
United  States. 

In  Franklin’s  autobiography,  he 
tells  of  being  apprenticed  to  his 
brother  at  the  age  of  12  and  adds: 

“Aijd  after  having  worked  in 
composing  the  tyjjes  and  printing 
off  the  sheets,  I  was  employed  to 
carry  the  papers  through  the 
streets  to  the  customers.” 

ICMA  estimates  that  today 
more  than  500,000  newspaper- 
boys  have  followed  in  Franklin’s 
footsteps. 

The  commemorative  stamp  spe¬ 
cifically  honors  the  newspaperboys 
for  the  promotion  work  they  have 
done  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  U.  S.  Bonds  and  Stamps.  On 
Oct.  4  the  newspaperboys  will  de¬ 
liver  12,000,000  leaflets  promoting 
the  sale  of  Elefense  Bonds. 

The  official  ICMA  First  Day 
Cover  will  be  printed  in  blue  and 
black.  In  addition  to  a  picture  of 
a  typical  American  newspaperboy, 
it  carries  the  legend: 

“Honoring  America’s  Newspa¬ 
perboys  for  their  faithful  service 
to  the  public  and  their  country 
and  for  their  devotion  to  the  task 
of  preparing  themselves  to  be  use¬ 
ful,  responsible  citizens.” 

An  initial  printing  order  of 
110,000,000  Newspaperboy  stamps 
has  been  authorized. 


^  new  composing 
room  profits 

with  the  newMLQuadder 

I  applicable  to  most  existing  machines! 
^simple,  compact,  reasonable  in  price! 
^  quads  left,  right,  er  centers— permits 
reguiar  operation!  ORDER  NOW! 


suggestion  of  the  kind  of  letter  winners  are  Michael  Derbonne, 
you  might  want  to  send  on  this  14,  Michael  Robert  Geyser,  13. 
occasion  is  enclosed.  They  were  chosen  from  hun- 

“You  can  buy  these  first  day  dreds  of  Herald-Express  carrier 
covers  plus  the  service  of  having  boys  by  a  panel  composed  of  edu- 
the  Newspaperboy  stamps  affixed  cators  and  businessmen.  David  W. 
and  cancelled  in  Philadelphia,  the  Hearst,  publisher,  and  Vic  Duns- 
city  selected  for  the  first  day  of  more,  business  manager,  repre¬ 
issue,  for  only  $2  per  hundred.  sented  the  newspaper. 

“All  you  have  to  do  is  send  's 

your  order  for  the  number  of  en-  Ad  Qnd  Circulation 
veiopes  you  will  need  and  your  Promoters  Appointed 
check  to  pay  for  them  at  the  rate  Lawrence  W.  Merahn,  promo- 
of  $2  per  hundred,  plus  shipping  york 

i  ^  .  T  I  World-Telegram  and  Sun,  has  ap- 

the  first  100  and  10  cents  for  each  Frederick  C.  Stock  as  ad- 

additiond  l.MO  envelopes  or-  ^^n^otion  manager  of 

dered.  We  will  ship  the  envelopes  ..  .  newsoaoer 
to  you  Parcel  Post.  Mr  sS  has  been  a  copywrit- 

3c  Postage  er  and  acting  manager  in  this  de- 

“You  will  address  the  envelopes  partment  for  seven  months.  Prior 
and  stuff  them  with  your  message  to  this,  he  was  associated  with 
to  the  boys.  Then  you  will  ship  the  New  York  Journal- American 
them  back  to  us  with  your  check  and  Family  Circle  magazine. 
for  the  postage  at  the  rate  of  3  George  E.  Coughlin  has  been 
cents  per  envelope.  appointed  circulation  promotion 

“We  will  take  the  envelopes  to  manager.  He  has  been  associated 
the  Post  Office,  purchase  the  for  the  past  five  years  with  Hearst 
stamps  and  affix  them  to  the  en-  Promotion  Enterprises  as  assistant 
veiopes  and  see  that  they  are  can-  to  the  circulation  promotion  man- 
celled  on  the  first  day  of  issue,  ager. 
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BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 


LINOTYPE 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
■■  BROOKLYN  S,  N.  Y. - : 

Li'totjfpe  Gothics  No.  19  and  20 


le  Associated  Press 


for  better  cost  accounting  .  .  .  accurate 
printing  quotations  .  .  .  efficient 
press  production 

Electric  Tachometers  give  a  coni- 
7'  plete,  entirely  automatic  record  of 
C;  the  operation  of  every  press  includ- 
.*  ing  press  speed  at  any  time;  number 
ij..,  •  of  impressions  per  minute  or  hour; 

-  .  total  production  in  a  given  time; 

r  time  out  for  form  changes,  etc. 

•  Details  on  request. 


newspopor 

production 
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adds  material  suggested  by 

AAAA,  NAEA,  NNPA,  AANR 

and  Bureau  of  Advertising 


New  1953  Market  Guide  ofFers  more  to 
users  . . .  more  to  advertisers.  Addition¬ 
al  data  replaces  old  Standard  Market 
Data  Forms  previously  furnished  by 
newspapers. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  cooperating  lOOyg  with 
your  newspaper  organizations — NAEA,  ANPA 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  NNPA,  AANR  and 
also  the  AAAA — ^will  publish  the  finest  news¬ 
paper-market  reference  book  ever  compiled. 
The  new  1953  Market  Guide  will  contain  ma¬ 
terial  formerly  listed  in  the  Standard  Data 


folders  supplied  by  individual  newspapers. 

Now,  in  one,  complete  reference  book,  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  will  have  at  their  fin¬ 
gertips  more  marketing  information  from  more 
newspapers  than  ever  before  available  from 
any  single  source. 

Don't  miss  this  excellent  opportunity  to  be 
your  own  space  salesman — ^to  give  advertisers 
and  agencies  the  important  information  about 
your  newspaper  and  the  market  it  serves. 
Remember — the  Market  Guide  is  used  by 
advertising  executives  every  business  day. 
Reserve  your  space  today! 


Rates — page,  $395.00;  half-page,  $225.00;  one-third  page,  $167.00; 
quarter-page,  $125.00;  eighth-page,  $85.00. 

Publication  date — November. 

Copy  deadline — October  1st.  ' 


E&P 


et  Guide 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


ANCAM  To  Aid  In  New 
Vending  Machine  Code 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 

Perhaps  no  single  industry  has  p 
as  p)oor  a  reputation  among  i 
CAMs  as  the  vending  machine  c 
purveyors.  Apparently,  there’s  a  r 
good  reason  for  it.  At  a  meeting 
in  New  York  last  week,  sponsored  p 
by  the  Association  of  Better  Busi-  r 
ness  Bureaus,  Inc.,  members  of  c 
the  National  Automatic  Merchan-  \ 
dising  Association  characterized  j 
most  vending  machine  advertising  t 
currently  running  in  classified  as  p 
“gyps.”  p 

Called  by  Victor  H.  Nyborg,  S 
president  of  BBB,  the  parley  was  i 
attended  by  C.  S.  Darling,  execu-  I 
tive  secretary  of  the  vending  ma¬ 
chine  trade  association,  as  well  as  p 
representatives  of  three  leading  p 
vending  machine  manufacturers,  1 
and  local  BBB  pjersonnel.  At  the  p 
request  of  Bob  Witte,  ANCAM  j 
president,  this  writer  represented  i 
ANCAM.  j 

Report  from  60  Cities  l 

The  meeting  was  highlighted  by  { 
a  repwrt  on  “Experiences  of  Better  3 
Business  Bureaus  in  the  Field  of  * 
Automatic  Merchandising”  based  i 
on  a  study  of  60  cities.  The  re-  ] 


The  International 
Year  Book 
ANPA  Convention 
Numbers 

Syndicate  Directory 
ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  Numbers 
Mechanical  Tabulation 
Number 

The  Market  Guide 


Newspapers 
Public  Relations  or 
Institutional  Advertising 
Newspaper  Equipment 
and  Supplies 
Syndicates  and  Services 
Newspaper 
Representatives 
Radio,  TV  Equipment 
and  Services 
Miscellaneous 
Gassifications 


port  pinp)ointed  the  evils  attendant 
upon  this  type  of  advertising  and 
confirmed  a  situation  with  which 
most  CAMs  should  be  familiar. 

Divided  into  two  phases  the  re¬ 
port  dealt  with  the  purchase  of 
merchandise  through  vending  ma¬ 
chines  by  the  public  and  secondly, 
with  the  “advertising,  promotion 
and  sales  of  vending  machines  to 
the  public.”  The  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  in  relation  to  the  first 
phases  were  negligible.  But  over 
9,000  inquiries  or  complaints  were 
received  by  the  60  Better  Business 
Bureaus. 

Complaints  in  the  latter  cate¬ 
gory  led  off  with  “misrepresented 
profits.”  Here’s  how  the  60  cities 
lined  up  on  the  nature  of  com¬ 
plaints: 

Misrepresented  profits  .  31 

Poor  earning  conditions  .  11 

Misleading  ads  .  10 

Failure  of  company  to  place  machines  9 

Machines  do  not  operate  .  7 

Not  sole  distributor  in  area  .  7 

Machines  break  down  .  6 

Machines  difficult  to  place  .  5 

Company  does  not  back  salesman  . .  5 

Machines  not  serviced  as  promised..  4 

Long  wait  for  machines  .  4 

Lack  of  interest  after  sale .  4 

Poor  quality  merchandise  . . .  3 

Misleading  salesman  .  3 

Manufacturer  refuses  responsiblity.  3 

Merchandise  hard  to  get  .  2 

Took  money — no  machines  .  2 

Overcharged  . 2 

Machines  not  new  .  2 

Missing  parts  .  2 

Others:  “Inferior  machines  than 
ordered  ...  no  coin  returned  when 
machine  empty  .  .  .  not  precision 
built  like  ad  said  .  .  .  oversold  on 
candy  and  nuts  which  turned  ran¬ 
cid  .  .  .promise  of  profits  but  no 
statement  of  time  and  expense  in¬ 
volved  ...  no  profit  .  .  .  must  pay 
immediately  .  .  .  ads  didn’t  say  in¬ 
vestment  was  purchase  of  ma¬ 
chine.  .  .  .” 

The  Apparent  Villian 

Classified  is  apparently  the  vil¬ 
lain  of  the  piece  because  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  media  in  which  ad¬ 
vertising  appeared,  the  60  Bureaus 
indicated  that  classified  was  used 
in  41  cities,  display  in  18,  with 
radio,  direct  mail  and  magazines 
accounting  for  two  each. 

Newspapers  in  eight  cities  re¬ 
fuse  to  carry  any  vending  machine 
copy  while  20  cities  have  no  re¬ 
strictions  whatever  on  this  type  of 
advertising.  All  the  others  either 
have  their  own  codes  of  accep¬ 
tance,  requiring  references,  terms 
of  sate  or  check  with  the  BBB 
before  accepting  copy. 

In  answer  to  the  question  put 
to  the  Bureau  heads,  “What  has 
been  your  experience  relating  to 
the  advertising  of  vending  ma¬ 
chines?”  we  got  a  summary  of  the 
whole  problem: 


“Very  unsatisfactory  .  .  .  ads  ex¬ 
aggerate  earnings  .  .  .  completely 
irresponsible  and  hopeless  .  .  .  fast 
money  operators  place  nearly  all 
ads  ...  a  terrible  situation  .  .  . 
some  bad  apples  spoiling  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  name  of  reputable  deal¬ 
ers.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Darling  readily  explained 
why  only  one  NAMA  member 
was  nam^  on  the  long  list  of  con¬ 
cerns  about  which  inquiries  or 
complaints  were  made  to  the  BBB. 
“And  that,”  he  jwinted  out, 
“might  have  been  an  inquiry.”  He 
said  that  NAMA  members  who 
represented  the  three  phases  of 
the  business,  manufacturing,  oper¬ 
ating  and  supplying  of  merchan¬ 
dise  “avoid  the  use  of  classified” 
because  any  vending  machine 
company  who  advertises  there  ac¬ 
quires  a  taint  “by  association” 
with  the  irresponsible  and  vicious 
promoters  who  do  advertise. 

No  one  can  question  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  this  attitude  on  the 
part  of  legitimate  business  men 
and  no  one  can  correct  the  situa¬ 
tion  faster  than  the  CAMs  them¬ 
selves.  The  refusal  of  legitimate 
advertisers  to  use  our  columns 
completes  the  cycle  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  we  permit  “fast”  ad¬ 
vertising  of  any  kind  to  run. 

Common  Sense  Censorship 

Common  sense  should  make  the 
CAM  question  copy  that  makes 
claims  of  the  type  evident  in  this 
ad  which  we  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Darling’s  outsize  collection.  It 
appeared  only  a  few  days  ago  in 
a  daily  newspaper  in  the  midwest. 
It  offers  “$200  Monthly  Spare 
Time”  for  “refilling  and  collect¬ 
ing  nickels  from  our  5c  nut  ma¬ 
chines.”  It  promises  “excellent  fu¬ 
ture  possibilities  of  operating  full 
time  with  much  larger  income.” 

Another  ad  in  a  West  Coast 
newspaper  offers  “Earning  power 
unlimited.”  .  .  .  “Can  be  operated 
in  your  spare  time.  .  .  .  Probably 
earnings  to  start  $20  to  $50  per 
day  .  .  .  three  to  five  times  more 
depending  on  the  number  of  units 
you  are  capable  of  handling.” 
This  company  states  that  $1,390 
to  $6,950  cash  is  required,  all  of 
which  is  secured  by  inventory. 
Since  this  is  a  coffee  vending  ma¬ 
chine,  all  we  can  say  is  that  $6,950 
must  represent  a  lot  of  coffee  and 
an  alert  censorship  department 
aware  of  its  responsibilities  should 
have  nailed  this  ad  well  before  it 
ever  got  to  the  composing  room. 

Apparently,  newspaper  accep¬ 
tance  of  this  type  of  copy  is  as 
irksome  to  legitimate  vending  ma¬ 
chine  makers  and  operators  as  it 
is  to  the  public.  The  industry  has 
acquired  a  reputation  that  has 
negative  repercussions  in  its  deal¬ 
ings  with  banks,  governmental 
agencies  and  prospective  investors. 
They  are,  ne^less  to  say,  anxious 
for  regulation  of  advertising. 

Accordingly,  a  committee  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Darling,  Mr.  Nyborg 
and  this  writer  was  set  up  to  draw 
up  a  “code  of  acceptance”  for 
classified  advertising  which  could 


The  Lady  CAMS 

Second  in  a  series  of  sketches  in¬ 
troducing  the  ladies  of  Classified. 


Margaret  Wiggs 

Margaret  Wiggs,  CAM  of  the 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star 
says  a  new  recruit  must  have  these 
four  assets — a  ready  smile,  nice 
appearance,  good  telephone  voice, 
and  an  enthusiastic  attitude. 

The  first  three  requisites  are  up 
to  the  newcomer,  and  the  last, 
enthusiasm,  is  a  matter  of  acqui¬ 
sition — a  trait  that  is  contagious 
among  classified  employes  who 
work  with  Mrs.  'Wiggs. 

A  classified  salesman  for  18 
years,  Mrs.  Wiggs  is  firmly  con¬ 
vinced — as  her  accounts  are — that 
classified  advertising  is  the  back¬ 
bone  of  a  newspaper.  She  has 
proved  its  worth  in  the  last  eight 
years  as  CAM,  during  which  ckn- 
sified  linage  in  the  Trihune-Star 
(M,E,S)  has  just  about  doubled. 
The  impressive  figure  for  1951 
was  4,461,590  lines  which  includes 
agate  line  contracts  in  addition  to 
display  ads. 

be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
CAM  in  the  country.  It  was 
thought  that  the  code  might  take 
the  form  of  a  simple  set  of  ques¬ 
tions  which  would  have  to  be  an¬ 
swered  by  prospective  vending 
machine  advertisers  before  copy 
would  be  acceptable.  While  this 
committee  intends  to  meet  early 
in  the  Fall  to  develop  the  code 
as  quickly  as  possible,  CAMs  in 
the  interim,  can  curb  these  “gyp” 
ads  by  applying  the  rules  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  the  copy. 

■ 

Another  TV  Station 
Gives  2%  Discount 

Adoption  of  a  2%  cash  discount 
by  a  second  television  station  was 
commended  this  week  by  the  Am¬ 
erican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  The  station  is  KFEL- 
TV  of  Denver.  Previously, 
WHIO-TV  of  Dayton  adopted  the 
credit  safeguard. 

Edgar  P.  Smalt  of  Ted  Bates  4 
Company,  New  York,  chairman  of 
the  AAAA  Committee  on  Cash 
Discount,  congratulated  the  station 
and  expressed  determination  to  see 
that  “the  case  for  the  2%  cash 
discount  is  put  before  all  tele¬ 
vision  broadcasters  and  station 
representatives.” 
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piApfc  CJOie  America — an  important  part  of 

r  11,  1  republic  and  that  we  are  hon- 

ROANOKE  Va. — E.  Walton  Opie,  jq  serve  our  communities — 

publisher  of  the  Staunton  News-  typically  American  communities. 
Uod^  was  elwted  pj^sident  of  j 

the  Virginia  Press  As^iatjon  at  disparaging 

*VPA  officers  *are  Clark  ****"** 

(^er  VPA  off  cers  are  Clark  p  j 

E  Lindsay.  Charlottesville  Dady 

Process,  vicepresident  for  daihes,  ^ 

J.  Emory  Currell,  Kilmarnock, 

vicepresident  for  weeklies;  Carter  ‘  ... 

Glass,  Jr.,  Lynchburg  Advance  Current  Articles 

and  Daily  News,  treasurer,  and  For  example,  the  current  issue 
Ed  0.  Meyer,  Richmond,  secre-  of  the  Yale  Law  Review  carries  a 
tary.  study  titled  “Monopoly  in  News- 

The  Virginia  group  adopted  a  paper  Industry,”  which  study  came 
resolution  catling  on  legislative  to  a  rather  hazy,  uncertain  and  un¬ 
bodies  “to  adopt  appropriate  laws  learned  conclusion.  In  one  para- 
to  preserve  the  freedoms  guaran-  graph  I  read: 
teed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  .  .  •  .  Newspapers  share  the 

The  Virginia  newspapermen,  ability  of  other  media  to  influence 
meeting  jointly  with  members  of  attitudes,  although  the  daily  press 
the  Maryland  and  Del-Mar-Va  has  not  retained  its  once  unchal- 
press  associations,  heard  an  urgent  Icnged  leadership  as  a  shaper  of 
appeal  for  participation  in  obscrv-  community  sentiments.” 
ance  of  National  Newspaper  Week.  However,  we  read  later: 

Theodore  A.  Serrill,  chairman  for  “Yet  newspapers  do  not  go  un- 
the  observance,  said  newspapers  heeded.  .  . 

need  a  strong  defense  *  against  in  the  Senate  report  on  News¬ 
thinking  which  would  undercut  print  for  Tomorrow,  there  are 


press  freedom.  juicy  paragraphs,  which  tell  me 

Michael  Colesanto,  executive  we  need  a  National  Newspaper 
vicepresident.  Weekly  Newspaper  Week,  and  possibly  a  52-week 
Representatives,  Inc.,  of  New  crusade  in  the  interests  of  news- 
York,  told  about  the  need  for  papers  and  the  newspapers’  life 
“closer  cooperation  between  week-  blood,  advertising, 
ly  newspapers  and  their  pub-  Qne  F.  W.  Danner,  of  Akron, 
lishmg  reprerentatives,  for  a  long  Ohio,  proposes  that  “each  address 
range  plan  in  the  sale  of  adver-  should  receive  only  one  newspa- 
,  ,  per.  No  newspaper  should  appear 

Daily  newspaper  editors  heard  newsstands  over  50  miles  from 

Wilham  G.  Bryant,  secretary.  New  printing _ Newspa- 

ork  Chapter,  American  Asswia-  should  be  purveyors  of  news 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  .  ,  .  no,hing  else.  ...  No  advertiser 
speak  on  the  effective  ways  news-  should  be  permitted  over  four 
paper  are  combatting  a  prospec-  pages  of  newspaper  space  in  any 
uve  loss  of  advertising  to  tele-  ong  edition.  .  .  .” 
vision  and  magazines.  „  .  , . 

u.  — j  .  Erroneous  Thinking 

He  said  newspapers  are  stress-  t  -w 

ing  that  TV  is  restricted  to  certain  ^  ^  statement  of  the  Pine  Tree 
localities  and  that  its  costs  are  Brotherhood  of  Rai.way 

“fantastic.”  Newspapers  should  carmen,  from  Brainerd,  Minn., 
point  out  that  locally  printed  ad-  ‘  ... 

vertising  is  more  effective,  he  said.  discussing  any  short  supplies 

Elmer  M.  Jackson,  III,  of  Ann-  newsprint,  we  feel  the  crux  of 
3polis,  Md.,  son  of  the  manager  matter  lies  ...  in  that  huge 
of  four  Annapolis  and  Southern  'vaster  of  forest  re  wurces— the  ad - 
Maryland  newspapers,  was  pre-  vertising  industry, 
sented  an  award  from  the  Mary-  Little  does  this  ^oup  realize 
land  Press  Association  for  his  •’^^t  if  you  curb  editions  of  big 
achievements  as  a  journalism  stu-  ^^ailies  today  you  may  be  cu.bing 
dent  at  the  University  of  Mary-  country  weekly’s  right  to 
land.  Young  Jackson  was  chosen  criticize  town  council  tomorrow, 
hy  the  university  as  its  top  journal-  quote  is  from  a  state- 

ism  senior.  meiit  of  Charles  R.  Dean,  ins  iuc- 

■  lor  in  Economics,  City  College  of 

u  •  I  rt.  ..  Y?  ’  He  says  in  part: 

t>nei  otnKG  at  Ktig  “it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 


— an  opportunity  represented  by 
National  Newspaper  Wee  k — 
there’s  a  better  than  even  chance 
the  whole  newspaper  profession 
will  be  found  guilty  of  missing  the 
bus. 

If  too  many  of  us  go  around 
just  talking  about  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  and  basking  in  the  glories 
and  privileges  of  a  Free  Press,  if 
we  do  that  and  yet  fail  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  help  sustain  and  strength¬ 
en  that  freedom  .  .  ,  it’s  going  to 
make  us  sound  like  damn  fools, 
too! 

■ 

Georgia  Editors  Plan 
Attack  on  Secrecy 

Atlanta — Georgia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  is  developing  a  plan 
of  positive  steps  to  break  any  news 
barriers  that  arise. 

First  step  will  be  a  survey  of 
prevailing  practices  by  public 
bodies  and  prevailing  coverage 
practices  by  Georgia’s  231  news¬ 
papers. 

Chairman  of  the  committee  is 
Sylvan  Meyer,  editor  of  the 
Gainesville  Daily  Times.  Serving 
with  him  are  Robert  W.  Brown, 
Columbus  Ledger;  Stanley  Park- 
man,  Carroll  County  Georgian; 
Albert  Gelders,  Fitzgerald  Leader, 
and  Hal  Herrin,  Cuthbert  Times. 

Chairman  Meyer  emphasizes 
that  the  committee  seeks  no  spe¬ 
cial  favors  for  newspapers.  Secret 
or  closed  meetings  of  public 
bodies  will  be  its  special  target. 


Hardwood  Newsprint 
Tested  in  Wisconsin 

Cheboygan,  W  i  s. — Newsprint 
made  from  poplar  hardwood  pulp 
at  the  local  mill  of  Paper  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America  has  been  used  in 
recent  editions  of  the  Cheboygan 
Daily  Tribune. 

I.  Lawrence  Lesavoy,  president 
of  PCA,  and  W.  H.  Kenety,  mill 
manager,  said  the  process  for  using 
hardwood  had  been  developed  in 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Labora¬ 
tories  at  Madison. 

The  Cheboygan  mill  is  equipped 
to  produce  from  90  to  125  tons 
of  paper  daily.  Plans  call  for  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  200-inch  machine. 

The  Tribune  sheet  tested  up  to 
11  pounds  of  tensile  strength,  in 
comparison  with  9Vi  pounds  for 
a  sheet  of  newsprint  made  from 
softwood  pulp. 

■ 

Jessup  and  Levine 
Receive  Fellowships 

The  Council  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  has  awarded  resident  fellow¬ 
ships  to  Alpheus  W.  Jessup,  chief 
of  the  Tokyo  bureau  of  McGraw- 
Hill  World  News,  and  to  Irving 
R.  Levine,  Tokyo  correspondent 
of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 

The  fellowships  are  for  study 
and  research  at  Council  head¬ 
quarters,  58  East  68th  Street,  and 
at  nearby  universities  during  the 
academic  year.  Sept.  15,  1952  to 
June  15,  1953. 
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CENSUS  SUPPLEMENT 

to  the  MARKET  GUIDE 

including  Index  to  Market  Guide  Maps 


This  helpful  48-page  supplement  contains  a  complete 
tabulation  on  the  1950  Official  U.  S.  Census  of  Popu¬ 
lation  for  all  cities  and  urban  places  with  1000  or 
more  population.  In  addition,  it  includes  all  unincor¬ 
porated  towns  and  villages  of  more  than  1000  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  supplement  also  serves  as  a  handy  index  to 
Market  Guide  Maps.  By  means  of  simple  key  you 
can  immediately  locate  the  position  of  any  county  or 
any  place  over  1000  population. 

Users  of  the  Market  Guide  will  avoid  much  tiresome 
searching  by  having  this  handy  reference  book. 


Erie,  Pa. — Guild  members  ef-  several  reasons  for  a  tax  on  ad- 
wted  a  work  stoppage  on  the  vertising  his  i:iMe  .  .  .”  and  lhi,n 
"ie  Dispatch  which  lasted  nine  he  goes  on  to  give  his  views, 
hours,  Aug.  6,  until  Publisher  Ed-  The  erroneo  is  thinking  musi  be 
ward  Lamb  came  from  Toledo  answered  h>  those  best  qualihcii 
arranged  to  reinstate  nine  em-  to  do  so.  Let’s  jump  on  the 
Ployes  who  had  been  discharged  guided  souls. 

^  his  newly-named  assistant.  If  too  many  newspaper  people 
w.  Howard  Parsons.  Union  print-  ignore  the  tailor-made  opportunity 
and  pressmen  honored  the  to  p.*'omctc  their  interests  and  the 
Guild  picket  line.  interests  of  a  threatened  free  press 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Handi-Talkie  Radio  Set 
Boon  to  Picture  Editors 


By  Edwin  C.  Stein 

Editor,  International  News  Photos 


Stein 


The  big  news  in  newsphoto 
operations  today  is  mobile,  short 
Wave  radio. 

It  is  the  most 
far-reaching 
development  o  f 
recent  years, 
making  possible 
for  the  first  time 
complete  direc¬ 
tion,  coordination 
and  intercommu¬ 
nication  of  per¬ 
son  n  e  1  on  all 
phases  of  big 
news  stories. 

It  already  has 
become  standard  operating  pro¬ 
cedure  with  International  News 
Photos.  That  it  will  become 
routine  in  the  immediate  future 
with  all  major  photo  and  news 
agencies  cannot  be  doubted. 

Traditionally,  editors  in  charge 
of  large-scale  portable  set-ups  have 
been  forced  to  work  blind.  Har¬ 
nessed  to  his  darkroom  and  wire 
transmitters,  the  editor  is  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  scene  of  action. 

When  events  are  broadcast  or 
telecast,  the  editor  knows  what  is 
happening  and  what  he  may  ex¬ 
pect  in  the  way  of  pictures.  But 
when  radio  and  television  are 
"out,”  his  only  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  (before  he  sees  the  devel¬ 
oped  negatives)  are  hastily 
scrawled  caption  cards. 

When  10  to  20  holders  pour  in 
at  the  same  time,  he  has  no  way 
of  knowing  which  to  process  first 
— or  even  what  he  has. 

With  mobile,  short  wave  radio, 
all  this  is  changed.  The  editor 
really  becomes  an  editor.  He  is 
able  to  direct  his  cameramen  at 
all  times,  re-assign  them  instantly 
as  the  situation  changes,  and  to 
anticipate  in  advance  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  his  pictures. 


Anstr  alia 


*  Th«  only  journal  giving  iko 
nawi  of  edvortitan,  advarfit- 
Ing  aganfs,  publishing,  print* 
ing  and  comntarcial  radio  In 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 
H  you  ara  planning  salas 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastad 
in  tkasa  tarritorias  road 
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The  alert  editor  will  know  what 
to  expect  before  he  gets  it,  and 
is  thus  able  to  prepare  and  trans¬ 
mit  the  best  pictures  without  lost 
motion. 

That’s  the  way  it  worked  for 
INP  during  the  recent  Chicago 
political  conventions.  Our  Motor¬ 
ola  Handi-Talkie  set-up  was  de¬ 
vised  by  John  Reidy,  Mobile  Ra¬ 
dio  Coordinator  for  the  Hearst 
Newspapers.  It  performed  like  a 
dream.  With  an  International 
News  Service  printer  and  a  tele¬ 
vision  set  as  monitors,  we  were 
able  to  shift  our  cameramen  all 
over  the  Hall  and  outside  it  as 
situations  developed,  and  to  have 
them  READY  to  shoot  at  the 
proper  split-second. 

We  used  three  large  pack  sets 
and  four  Handi-Talkies.  The  large 
sets,  which  have  speakers,  were 
situated  as  follows:  1 — in  the 
workroom;  2 — on  the  left  balcony 
with  our  48-inch  camera;  3 — on 
the  right  balcony  with  our  40- 
inch  camera.  Our  Handi-Talkie 
units  were  spread  over  the  floor. 
One  was  carried  by  our  floor  man¬ 
ager;  another  was  stationed  with 
our  cameraman  in  the  close-up 
stand  position;  the  two  remaining 
were  assigned  to  rovers. 

Thus,  I  was  in  touch  with  our 
floor  manager  constantly  and  with 
all  our  cameramen  in  a  matter  of 
seconds.  Also,  the  cameramen  in 
elevated  positions  were  able  to 
spot  pictures  on  the  floor  an.l 
when  they  could  not  hit  these 
properly  with  their  own  long 
lenses,  we  directed  floor  men  to 
the  key  spots.  Conversely,  when 
the  floor  men  couldn’t  get  through 
jams  in  the  aisles,  these  jobs  were 
turned  over  to  the  long  lenses. 

Spot  Assignments 

It  enabled  me  to  tell  every  one 
of  our  men  exactly  what  1  wanted, 
to  have  them  in  the  right  spot  at 
the  right  time,  to  eliminate  dupli¬ 
cation,  to  correct  exposures  and 
focus,  and  virtually  to  eliminate 
caption  cards,  since  I  knew  before 
delivery  just  what  each  picture 
would  show.  Finally,  it  enabled 
us  to  anticipate  at  least  80  per 
cent  of  our  material. 

Here  is  one  practical  example. 
International  News  Service  carried 
a  flash  that  Alben  Barkley  had 
withdrawn  as  a  candidate.  Within 
a  few  seconds,  our  floor  manager 
and  two  cameramen  arrived  at 
the  Kentucky  delegation  with  the 
information.  While  the  floor  man¬ 
ager  told  the  Kentucky  delegates 
for  the  first  time  that  they  no 
longer  had  a  candidate,  the  pho- 
,  tographers  were  recording  on  film 


the  shocked  and  unhappy  facial 
expressions  of  the  delegates.  The 
New  York  Journal- American  used 
this  picture  for  five  columns  on 
Page  One.  It  hit  just  as  hard 
around  the  country. 

As  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  this 
particular  picture  was  delivered  to 
INP  Soiindphoto  clients  from 
coast  to  coast  before  many  of  the 
Kentucky  delegates  in  the  Hall 
even  knew  of  Barkley’s  withdraw¬ 
al,  made  in  a  formal  statement  at 
a  downtown  hotel. 

Handi-Talkie,  if  intelligently  and 
imaginatively  used,  will  do  just  as 
good  a  job  on  almost  any  big  news 
story. 

Useful  for  Ball  Parks 

When  the  World  Series  gets 
underway  in  October,  the  INP 
editor  in  charge  of  that  picture 
story  will  be  able  to  tell  his  cam¬ 
eramen  in  the  first  base  box  to 
concentrate  on  the  upcoming  play 
at  home,  while  the  photog  in  the 
third  base  box  will  cover  the  play 
at  second.  Still  another  man  may 
be  directed  to  focus  on  faces  in 
the  dugout.  Thus  we  will  be  cov¬ 
ering  three  spheres  of  action  in¬ 
stead  of  getting  three  pictures  on 
one. 

It  should  work  just  as  effective¬ 
ly  at  big  fights,  where  the  camera¬ 
men  will  be  able  to  tell  their 
“blind”  editor  what  is  on  the  way 
in.  The  editor,  in  turn,  will  be 
able  to  correct  exposures  immedi¬ 
ately,  if  such  correction  is  needed. 

Our  Handi-Talkie  system  at 
Chicago  was  operated  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  INS.  We  heard  every¬ 
thing  they  said,  and  thus  were 
able  to  get  the  “jump”  on  many 
pictures.  INS,  too,  received  many 
news  tips  from  listening  to  our 
radio  conversations. 

After  using  Handi-Talkie  at  the 
conventions,  I  don’t  know  how  we 
were  able  to  operate  without  it 
in  the  past.  I  do  know  that  we 
will  utilize  it  more  and  more  in 
the  future. 

It  is  the  answer  to  real  coordin¬ 
ated  coverage  of  big  newsphoto 
stories. 


Daily's  Charge 
For  Radio  Log 
Is  FCC  Issue 


27  Events  on  Card 
For  Tribune  Festival 

Chicago — Twenty-seven  individ¬ 
ual  events  packed  into  227  minutes 
of  music  and  pageantry  will  enter¬ 
tain  80,000  persons  at  the  23rd 
annual  Chicago-land  Music  Festi¬ 
val  this  year,  according  to  Philip 
Maxwell,  director  and  master  of 
ceremonies. 

The  Festival  concert,  sponsored 
by  Chicago  Tribune  Charities,  Inc., 
will  take  place  in  Soldiers’  Field 
on  Saturday  night,  Aug.  23.  Stars 
of  the  show  will  be  Rise  Stevens, 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.;  Louis 
Sudler,  Chicago  baritone;  and 
Paul  Lavalle,  conductor  of  the 
Band  of  America. 

Guest  of  honor  will  be  8 5 -year 
old  Will  Rossitor,  who  will  sing 
his  composition,  “I’d  Love  to  Live 
in  Loveland,”  with  the  Festival 
radio  chorus  and  the  audience 


Washington  —  The  fact  that 
regular  advertising  rates  are 
charged  for  program  logs  of  a 
radio  station  has  been  injected  as 
an  issue  in  a  “newspaper  station" 
case  before  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission. 

Arguments  made  in  a  brief  just 
filed  by  attorneys  for  Racine 
(Wis.)  Journal-Times  Co.  sought 
to  strike  down  the  objection  which 
WRAC,  Inc.  has  lodged  against 
a  routine  change  in  ownership  of 
WRJN  and  WRJN-FM,  the  news¬ 
paper  stations. 

WRAC  petitioners,  it  was  assert¬ 
ed,  are  “solely  in  the  position  of 
a  disgruntled  competitor”  whose 
only  complaint  is  that  they  must 
pay  display  advertising  rates  for 
station  program  logs  and  not  that 
the  newspaper  refuses  to  publish 
them. 

WRAC  asserted  in  letters  to  the 
FCC  that  the  Journal-Times  also 
publishers  no  news  stories  relating 
to  the  station  or  its  personnel  un¬ 
less  they  are  unfavorable;  that  the 
newspaper  will  not  accept  adver¬ 
tising  from  the  station  or  from 
merchants  mentioning  the  station 
in  their  advertising  copy. 

The  complainants  relied  on  the 
Mansfield  Journal  case  to  support 
their  contention  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  should  refuse  to  permit  Ra¬ 
cine  Broadcasting  Corp.  to  sell 
stock  held  by  the  estate  of  Frank 
R.  Starbuck  and  Harry  R.  Le- 
Poidevin  to  the  Journal-Times  Co., 
of  which  Mr.  LePoidevin  is  one 
of  the  trustees. 

Journal-Times  lawyers  set  forth 
that  the  newspaper  docs  publish 
news  conceriTing  WRAC,  its  pro¬ 
grams  and  personnel,  and  invites 
the  station  to  submit  such  matters 
for  publication;  also  the  newspa¬ 
per  willingly  accepts  advertising 
from  the  station  and  from  mer¬ 
chants  mentioning  the  station  in 
their  copy. 

The  Racine  daily  denied  the 
problems  are  similar  to  those  in 
the  Easton  Publishing  Co.  case 
now  pending  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  This  is  a  case  involving  the 
application  by  a  newspaper  for 
a  new  station,  in  which  objectors 
assert  the  newspaper  has  refused 
to  publish  program  logs  of  an  ex¬ 
isting  station  over  a  long  period. 

The  single  issue  in  the  Racine 
case,  it  is  argued,  is  whether  or 
not  WRAC  is  entitled  to  have  its 
program  logs  printed  in  the  news¬ 
paper  without  charge.  The  Jour¬ 
nal-Times  charges  its  own  station 
the  same  rates. 
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7c  in  Pontiac 

The  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press 
increased  its  subscription  price, 
effective  August  4,  daily  from  five 
to  seven  cents  and  weekly  by 
carrier  from  30  to  40  cents. 
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_  '  ,  tm  ,  students  in  1871.  In  Japanese  Reporter 

Toledo  Dlade  Chess  Is  Played  1914  he  laid  the  cornerstone  for  ..  Shield  Source 

r»»  T\  ^**^1  "hJf  Ji-  new  building,  for  which  he  ^CXn  t  Dnieia  OOU 

Fights  Denial  Minus  Deadline  campaigned  eight  years  until  the  ToKYtv-The  Supreme  Court 

•,  Washington  —  Correspondence  state  granted  it.  The  silver  trowel  has  ruled  a  newspaper  rejwrter 
Of  XiaCllO  IreirmiT  chess,  played  through  the  medium  he  used  then  later  wjs  used  three  cannot  claiin  the  protecHon  of  aw 

w  A  c  H I  M  r  T  n  N_Thp  TnlpHn  city  room  mail  box.  is  the  times  by  his  son  to  place  the  cor-  to  conceal  the  source  of  his  news. 

Di  A  rnmnanv  rlaim<s  nn  exam-  engrossing,  if  not  lively,  pastime  nerstones  for  other  campus  build-  In  rejecting  an  appeal  by  i- 

thP^p/Hcral  rommimira-  Washington  Times-Herald  ings  and  a  fourth  for  the  new  li- 


Blade  Company  claims  an  exam¬ 
iner  of  the  Federal  Communica- 


Commission  deprived  it  of 


its  right  to  be  considered  for  a 


radio  station  license  by  excluding  Travers  Green 

evidence  of  the  United  States  "'ght  slot  man,  have  just  startec 
citizenship  of  its  principal  officers.  ^  game  It  twk  three 

TTie  ex^aminer.  it  is  contended  years  to  play  the  other  three-anc 


brary.  Mr.  Butler  long  hopied  for  Asahi,  Chief  Justice  Kotaro  Tan- 
Schaeffer,  day  the  Normal  School’s  expansion  in-  aka  admitted  there  was  ground 
Travers  Green,  to  a  college — a  hope  since  real-  for  reconsidering  legislative  po  - 


night  slot  man,  have  just  started  ized. 

their  fourth  game.  It  took  three  College  history  records  that  “hi< 
years  to  play  the  other  three— and  vvill  gave  ample  evidence  of  hi- 
Mr.  Schaeffer,  with  a  chess  play-  interest  in  literature  for  it  in 


gj  icy.”  However,  he  said  Japan’s 

...  1  .u  A  **i.;  present  laws  “do  not  recognize  the 

College  history  records  that  his  ^  newspaper  reporters  to 
ill  gave  ample  evidence  of  his  _ 


in  an  exception  filed  this  week,  a  interest  in  literature  for  it  in- 

made  no  conclusions  as  to  the  natural  m^esty,  admits  he  eluded  the  substantial  legacy  to 

merits  of  the  company’s  applica-  three.  They  jhe  Normal  School  Library,  the  in¬ 


refuse  to  testify.” 

Mr.  Ishii  had  lost  two  earlier 
court  battles  to  protect  the  source 


Sin  com;arrs:;r;;/the‘^"or^  ntoves  in  the  mail  box.  eom‘e  f ;om  whTch  irto  ^  ;sed  of  his 

applications  involved  in  the  pro-  Someday,  they  hope  to  meet  face  annually  for  the  purchase  of  books  a  story  of  a  bribei7  scanda  among 

Sling.  which  are  appropriately  desig-  tax  collectors.  I^hii  ref^d  to 

“This  was  not  done,”  s  iys  the  nated  by  a  special  book  plate  in-  Matslfmoin  rnnrt 

legal  paper,  “because  the  examin-  I^/ToTTI  rtl  dicating  their  inclusion  in  the  1^  )  V 

er  erroneously  concluded  that  the  *^'*^*^*  *  ‘Edward  H.  Butler’  collection.”  ■ 

^  o../  ,X..  school  Edmon  Early 

of  the  citizenship  impediment.”  Vi SchlltZ  Slides  tO  L&M  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.  — The 

Otherwise,  the  Blade’s  applica-  A  ©QCri©*  v^01l6^6  Joseph  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  Herald  and  News  ran  a  special 

tion  »ould  have  been  given  pref-  Buffalo,  N.  Y.-There  stands  Milwaukee,  Wis  has  announced  12-page 

erence,  it  is  argued.  u-„  „  u/nrt:r,o_aimnct  a  Hvino—  appointment  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell  Aug.  6.  At  the  request  of  retail 


Butler  Memorial 
Library  Serves 
Teacher  College 


■  Schlitz  Slides  to  L&M 

eaciier  UOllege  Joseph  SchUtz  Brewing  Co.. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— There  stands  Milwaukee,  Wis  has  announced 
:re  a  working— almost  a  living-  appointment  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell 


crente,  11  IS  argucu.  u  working _ almost  a  living _  appointment  or  Lennen  «  ivmcncii  /\ug.  o.  rxi  .va,a.v,^a  a,* 

The  examiner’s  report,  which  is  sggo.OOO  Memorial  to  Edward  H.  handle  its  newspaper  mag-  "lerchants  of  ‘he  cty. 

*e  basis  for  a  proposed  order  azine,  trade  and  outdoor  advertis-  edi  ion  was  published  two  weeks 

denying  the  newspaper  application  publisher  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  ‘"8  starting  in  October.  earlier  than  usual. 


in  process  for  three  years,  pointed 

out  there  was  an  “express  issue”  ‘ 

as  to  the  legal  qualifications  of  the  r.-aIa,] 


Its  purpose  parallels  closely  Mr. 
Butler’s  statement  of  policy  for 


applicant  corporation.  She  held  News.  Oct.  11,  1880 


there  was  no  competent  evidence  departments 

m  he  record  or  in  the  FCC  files  ,bat  tend  to  make  up  a  g^iod,  high- 
as  to  the  citizenship  of  Max  Block,  ^jf,  be^a^e- 

a  director;  Grove  Patterson,  presi-  ^K,b  the  best  that 

d^nt  and  director;  F  E.  Cottrell.  ^ 

chairman  of  the  board,  and  R.  E.  ^ 

Patterson,  vicepresident. 


command.  We  shall  give  the  Latest 
f "  K-  »■  K  foreign,  domestic  and  general 
Despite  the  lack  of  objection  by  ^bile  all  the  vast  and  varied 

er  counsel,  the  examiner  ex- 


1  wiiiic  ail  me  va>i  aiiu 

o^her  counsel,  the  examiner  ex- 

f  ^ 5"  he  watched  and  duly  noted 
citizenship  (all  U.S.A.)  of  the  •  ,  •  .u  t  u 

officers  and  directors  of  the  Blade  The  memorial  is  the  Edward  H. 
Company.  Also  offered  as  “com-  I-'hrary  of  Buffalo  State 


petent  evidence”  by  the  Blade  was  Teachers  College.  It  has  space 
the  fact  that  the  FCC  had  granted  f”''  '"ore  than  100,000  books,  with 
a  license  to  WWSW,  Inc.,  which  room  for  eventual  expansion  in 
is  wholly  owned  by  the  P-G  Pub-  basement, 
lishing  Company,  which,  in  turn,  Built^  in  the  general  shape  of  a 
is  owned  by  the  Toledo  Blade  cross,  it  has  liberal  use  of  glass. 
Company.  main  entrance,  facing  west,  20 


All  of  the  officers  and  directors  f''^*  ^”,8^'  f‘^f‘  f^**" 


of  the  Toledo  Blade  Company  are 
shown  to  be  United  States  citizens 
in  an  ownership  rejxirt  filed  with 


tures  glass  doors  set  in  aluminum. 
At  the  center  of  the  building  is 
the  40-foot-square,  glass-enclosed 


FCC  as  an  annex  to  the  request  circulation  room,  two  stories 

for  a  hearing.  This  also  listed  r"^:  . 

Dina  W.  Block,  Paul  Block  and  The  building  accommodates 
William  Block,  as  trustees  of  the  “‘’ori‘  students.  ^ 

late  Paul  Block,  as  the  owners  of  Excavation  for  the  new  librair 
aU  voting  common  stock.  Ten  begun  in  Ma^  19^,  The 

different  insurance  companies  were  then-president  of  BSTC  Dr.  Har- 
shown  to  be  the  holders  of  out-  T  W.  Rockwell— observed  that 


New  Job  for  Meyer 


standing  cumulative  preferred  name  the  library  bears  has 
shares.  “meant  more  to  the  development 

a  of  our  college  than  that  of  any 

M  T  L  1  other  person,”  noting  that  no  other 

Piew  job  lor  Meyer  father  and  son  have  headed  a  state 

Appointment  of  Richard  Meyer  college  for  almost  50  years.  (The 
w  sales  manager  of  the  Dow-  present  publisher,  Edward  H.  But- 
Jones  News  Ticker  Service  ler,  succeeded  his  father  as  presi- 
“roughout  the  United  States  and  dent  of  the  board  of  trustees  in 
^•lada,  is  announced  by  Robert  1914). 

Feemster,  chairman  of  the  Mr.  Butler  was  23  when  he 


^•lada,  is  announced  by  Robert  1914). 

M-  Feemster,  chairman  of  the  Mr.  Butler  was  23  when  he 
^w-Jones  Executive  Committee,  came  to  Buffalo  to  found  a  news- 
Mr.  Meyer  has  been  financial  ad-  paper.  His  Sunday  News  was  one 
vertising  manager  of  the  Wall  year  old  and  flourishing  when  the 
Street  Journal.  old  Normal  School  opened  its 
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MEN- WOMEN 
OF  AMBITION 


Helping  you  to  advAince  and  attain 
your  gojil  is  a  primary  service  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


DON’T  underestimate  your  capabilities. 

IF  your  present  position  does  not  offer  future 
opportunities — here  are  3  steps  to  go  “up.” 

1.  Apply  for  positions  in  our  HELP  wanted 
columns;  Not  1  week,  not  2  weeks,  BUT  EVERY 
week. 

2.  Place  a  clear,  concise  SITUATIONS  wanted 
ad  for  at  least  3  weeks. 

3.  Write  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified 
Department  for  advice  or  copy  assistance  (in  con¬ 
fidence,  of  course) . 

YOU  are  vital  to  the  progress  of  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Industry. 

PROMOTE  YOUR  CAREER  NOW! 

(See  Clarified  Section  for  rates,  policies.) 


New  Radio  Rate 
Formula  Voted 
By  CBS  Group 

Chicago — Showdown  day  in  the 
six  weeks’  deliberations  between 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
and  its  radio  station  affiliates  con¬ 
cerning  rate  cuts  and  other  factors 
brought  approval  by  affiliates  at¬ 
tending  a  meeting  here  Aug.  12  of 
a  six-point  formula  which  pro¬ 
vides: 

1.  No  cut  in  card  rates  for  at 
least  one  year. 

2.  Additional  discounts  by  the 
network  resulting  in  a  25  per 
cent  cost  reduction  to  advertisers 
for  nighttime  programs.  The 
maximum  discount  is  to  be  earned 
only  upon  a  52-week  basis. 

3.  Restoration  of  a  10  per  cent 
cut  imposed  by  the  network  last 
October,  by  an  11.1  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  daytime  rates.  Affiliates 
will  receive  a  5.5  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  compensation  for  day¬ 
time  programs. 

4.  A  15  per  cent  cut  in  station 
payments  to  all  CBS  affiliates. 

5.  De-emphasis  of  ratings  as  a 
principal  selling  tool  of  network 
radio,  and  active  participation  in, 
and  understanding  of,  a  study  of 
the  present-day  status  of  radio  lis¬ 
tening  and  radio  sales  effective¬ 
ness. 

6.  No  more  rate  cut  deals. 

The  formula  was  recommended 

by  the  CBS  Radio  Affiliates  11- 
man  committee  as  a  counter  to  a 
CBS  proposal  for  a  35  per  cent 
cut  in  nighttime  rates.  The  com¬ 
mittee  had  previously  voted  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  by  a  6-0  vote, 
with  three  members  abstaining. 

While  the  result  represents 
something  far  less  than  a  “hold  the 
line”  policy  on  rates  which  many 
CBS  affiliates  had  advocated,  it 
nevertheless  provides  important 
concessions  to  the  affiliates.  By 
means  of  the  discount  formula  to 
advertisers,  instead  of  an  out-and- 
out  nighttime  boost,  the  rate  card 
has  been  preserved  for  at  least  a 
year.  The  increase  in  daytime 
rates  and  the  de-emphasis  on 
ratings  as  a  selling  tool  were  re¬ 
garded  as  definite  gains  for  the 
affiliates. 

One  hundred  six  CBS  affiliates 
had  representatives  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Proxies  from  25  additional 
stations  were  held  by  committee 
members. 

Following  the  meeting  it  was 
announced  that  the  new  plan 
would  become  effective  on  Aug. 
25,  if  agreed  to  by  85  per  cent 
of  200  affiliate  stations  by  Aug. 
20.  A  large  number  of  affiliates 
attending  the  meeting  signed  the 
agreement  before  adjournment. 

John  R.  Fetzer,  president  of  the 
Fetzer  Broadcasting  Co.,  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  George  B.  Storer,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  CBS  Radio  Affiliates 
Committee,  who  was  ill. 

“Under  the  proposed  plan,”  Mr. 


Fetzer  said,  “revised  discounts  will 
permit  most  nighttime  advertisers 
to  enjoy  cost  reductions  averaging 
about  28  per  cent.  Daytime 
charges  for  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day  advertisers  will  be  increased 
in  most  cases  by  about  5  per  cent. 

“The  majority  of  the  committee 
believe  that  the  plan,  if  adopted, 
will  stabilize  radio  costs.” 

As  the  meeting  opened,  it  was 
reported  that  opposition  to  any 
rate  adjustment  was  highly  artic¬ 
ulate.  The  tide  turned,  it  was 
said,  when  Frank  Stanton,  CBS 
president,  appeared  before  the 
meeting.  As  one  station  man  put 
it,  “Mr.  Stanton  was  so  straight¬ 
forward  and  honest  and  answered 
questions  with  such  sincerity  and 
candor  that  he  won  many  of  the 
affiliates  to  his  side.  He  presented 
clear-cut  arguments  showing  the 
logic  of  the  proposed  cost  adjust¬ 
ment.” 

It  was  said  that  with  TV  en¬ 
joying  choice  evening  spots  in 
many  areas  the  network  could  no 
longer  sell  radio  time  to  the  same 
advantage  on  existing  rates.  It 
was  a  case  of  improving  the  prod¬ 
uct  or  reducing  the  price.  Since 
CBS  program  quality  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  topflight,  a  cost  reduction 
was  believed  to  be  the  best  step. 
Moreover,  it  was  reported  that 
Fall  business  signed  by  the  net¬ 
works  generally,  was  off  18  per 
cent  compared  with  last  year’s 
figures. 

CBS-Columbia  Launches 
National  Push  lor  TV  Set 

CBS-Columbia,  Inc.,  the  tele¬ 
vision  receiver  manufacturing  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  will  back  its  1953 
line  with  a  $1,000,000  national 
campaign  (via  Ted  Bates  &  Co.). 

National  magazines  will  carry 
brunt  of  the  load  but  newspaper 
ads  and  radio-TV  spots  “also  are 
prominent  in  the  promotional  pro¬ 
gram.” 


Printer  Fired 

Continued  from  page  9 


not  read  until  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  Sept.  5,  a  few  minutes  before 
press  time,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  article  which  concerned  the 
services,  fame  and  patriotic  de¬ 
votion  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps, 
should  have  read: 

"...  and  it  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  their  fame  or  that  of  the 
liberty  proclaimed  by  the  Colonial 
statesmen  of  1776  spread  faster 
and  farther  around  the  world.  But 
each  complements  the  other  in  the 
American  system  of  freedom  and 
security.” 

The  word  "fascism”  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  word  “freedom”  in 
the  last  sentence. 

The  proofreader,  according  to 
the  findings  of  the  board,  indicated 
the  changed  word  by  marking  it 
“s.c.”  (see  copy)  but  apparently 
because  of  the  proximity  of  lunch¬ 


eon  and  press  times  no  correction 
was  made  and  the  article  as  set  was 
reproduced  in  about  8,000  copies 
of  the  first  edition. 

When  the  word  “fascism”  was 
spotted  by  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  the  article  was  promptly 
checked  against  the  author’s  copy 
and  the  error  or  substitution  was 
confirmed.  Presses  were  stopped 
and  the  word  was  chiseled  from 
the  plate. 

Upon  discovery  of  the  changed 
word,  Stephen  Rogers,  editor,  de¬ 
manded  that  Ross  be  discharged. 
When  confronted  with  the  error 
or  change  in  text  by  the  shop  fore¬ 
man,  Ross  gave  no  explanation, 
and  S.  I.  Newhouse,  publisher, 
directed  the  foreman  to  discharge 
Ross.  Written  notice  of  discharge 
for  “neglect  of  duty”  dated  Sept. 

5,  1951,  was  delivered  to  Ross 
the  following  day. 

At  the  hearings — a  1,000-page 
record  was  made — evidence  was 
adduced  showing  Ross’  communist 
affiliations  and  he  admitted  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  1938  and  had  attended 
either  as  a  delegate  or  as  a  guest 
the  10th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  New 
York.  He  also  admitted  he  taught 
in  the  Workers  School  and  the 
Jefferson  School  and  it  appeared 
that  he  was  active  in  other  com¬ 
munist  committees  and  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Section  48  of  the  contract  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  journeyman  employe 
or  apprentice  shall  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  errors  appearing  in  “rail¬ 
roaded  matter.”' 

The  arbitration  board  ruled  that 
the  article  in  question  was  in  fact 
“railroaded”  matter. 

“It  is  my  opinion  and  I  hold 
that  the  act  complained  of  was 
not  a  normal  error  or  such  an 
error  as  would  come  within  the 
exemption  provided  in  Section  48 
of  the  contract,”  Mr.  McDonald 
ruled.  “A  substantial  difference 
in  the  spelling  of  the  word  ‘free¬ 
dom’  and  the  word  ‘fascism’  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  its  being 
a  typographical  error  and  as  point¬ 
ed  out  in  the  publishers’  brief,  the 
use  of  the  word  ‘fascism’  in  the 
phrase  in  which  it  appears  is  ‘too 
pat  to  suggest  error;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  its  very  aptness  suggests 
wilful  substitution.’ 

“There  appears  to  be  no  serious 
doubt  that  Ross  set  the  word 
‘fascism’,”  Mr.  McDonald  con¬ 
tinued,  “and  in  my  opinion  there 
is  nothing  to  sustain  the  suggestion 
or  contention  that  he  was  ‘framed.’ 
The  type  as  set  represents  a  dis¬ 
loyal  distortion  of  text  in  defiance 
of  the  spirit  and  sense  of  the 
article  in  question  and  whether  it 
was  deliberately  done  by  Ross  or 
was  the  inadvertent  or  subcon¬ 
scious  response  or  reaction  of  his 
communistic  distaste  of  the  subject 
matter  of  said  article,  it  demon¬ 
strated  his  unsuitability  for  con¬ 
tinued  employment. 

“In  any  event,”  he  said,  “I  do 
not  think  that  the  situation  would 
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be  substantially  different  if  thtr 
change  of  word  had  been  detects  | 
in  time  to  permit  correction.  Ik  I 
change  itself  was  sufficient  to  r 
the  publisher  to  the  risk  invohirt 
in  Ross’  continued  presence.  . . . 

“Without  in  any  way  limitaj 
the  scope  of  the  exemption  ac¬ 
corded  by  Section  48,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  used  as  a  shield  for  acts  sud 
as  here  involved.  I  do  not  construe 
it  to  mean  that  any  journeyman 
employe  or  apprentice  can  do  any- 
thing  however  much  at  variance 
with  the  basic  principles  of  his 
trade  or  the  welfare  of  his  paper 
and  escape  responsibility  either  b^  ' 
cause  the  act  involves  ‘railroaded' 
matter  or  happens  to  be  detected 
and  corrected  before  publicatkn. 

“I  accordingly  decide.  And  and 
hold  that  the  action  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  ...  in  discharging  Ross  was 
justified  under  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances.” 

A  point  emphasized  in  a  brief 
filed  by  Charles  Goldman,  the 
newspaper’s  counsel,  was  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  employ  help  just  to  watch 
Ross’  work  if  he  were  reinstated. 

■ 

Kimber  Named 
To  McCullaghs 
Posts  on  Dailies 

Toronto  —  Harry  G.  Kimber, 
general  manager  of  the  Tororao 
Globe  and  Mail,  was  named  this 
week  president  and  publisher  of 
that  daily  as  well  as  president  and 
acting  publisher  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram,  succeeding  the  late 
George  McCullagh. 

Oakley  Dalgleish,  editor  in  chief 
of  the  Globe  and  Mail,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  publisher.  Henry 
E.  Langford,  general  manager  of 
Chartered  Trust  Company,  an 
executor  of  the  McCullagh  estate, 
was  appointed  a  director  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram. 

Among  telegrams  received  by 
Mrs.  McCullagh  was  one  from 
Queen  Mother  Elizabeth  from 
Scotland,  recalling  the  day  when 
Mr.  McCullagh’s  horse  won  Can¬ 
ada’s  premier  racing  trophy,  the 
King’s  Plate,  at  which  the  que«o 
was  present  in  1939. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  made  i 
brief  announcement  that  applica¬ 
tion  for  probate  of  the  publisher's 
will  “will  be  made  in  due 
course”  by  the  executors:  J.  Mait¬ 
land  Macintosh,  John  S.  D.  Troy. 
Harry  G.  Kimber  and  Chartered 
Trust  Company. 

■ 

Egypt  Ends  Censorship 

Reports  from  Cairo  this  we^ 
said  the  new  reform  regime  of 
Premier  Aly  Maher  has  lifted  *11 
censorship.  The  chief  censor, 
Anwar  Habib,  said  the  order 
freed  all  of  Egypt’s  newspapen 
which  have  been  subject  to  re^ 
lations  for  10  years  and  applW 
as  well  to  dispatches  sent  abroad. 
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Lionel  C.  Moise,  63 
Heorst  Editor,  Dies 

Desert  Hot  Springs,  C^if — 
Lionel  C.  Moise,  63,  veteran 
Hearst  newspaper  editor  and  writ¬ 
er,  died  here  Aug.  8  of  a  heart 
ailment. 

Mr.  Moise  had  served  as  editor 
of  the  Hearst  Sunday  Predate  Ser¬ 
vice  in  New  York  for  12  years 
before  going  on  sick  leave  last 
year.  From  1944  to  1948  he  was 
also  assistant  editor  of  the 
American  Weekly. 

He  started  his  newspaper  career 
on  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star, 
and  subsequently  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
New  Orleans,  Milwaukee  and  Los 
Angeles.  On  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
press  and  the  Milwaukee  Wiscon¬ 
sin  News  he  held  the  position  of 
city  editor. 

■ 

H.  C.  Hoffman  Dies; 
Editor  in  Pottsville 

PoTTSviLLE,  Pa.  —  Harry  C. 
Hoffman,  73,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Pottsville  Republi¬ 
can,  died  here  of  a  heart  ailment 
Aug.  12. 

His  death  terminated  52  years 
of  service  on  the  Republican.  He 
joined  the  paper  in  1900  when  it 
was  a  four-page  daily,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  through  various  staff  posi¬ 
tions  as  the  paper  grew.  In  1945 
he  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
J.  H.  Zerbey  Newspapers,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Republican,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  named  editor  and 
general  manager. 

■ 

Israel  Cohen,  Times 
Picture  Editor,  Dies 

Israel  Cohen,  63,  day  picture 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
for  the  past  19  years,  died  of  a 
heart  ailment  Aug.  14. 

Mr.  Cohen  joined  the  Times  in 
1905  as  a  clerk  on  the  telegraph 
desk.  Three  years  later  he  became 
a  cub  reporter  and  covered  a 
Police  district  until  1914,  when 
he  returned  to  the  telegraph  desk 
as  assistant  telegraph  editor. 

In  1920  Mr.  Cohen  left  the 
newspaper  field  to  go  into  the 
garment  business,  but  he  returned 
to  the  Times  six  years  later  as  cap¬ 
tion  writer  on  the  rotogravure 
section.  He  was  appointed  day 
picture  editor  in  1933. 


Grant  Appoints  Ayres 

Appointment  of  William  D. 
Ayres  as  public  relations  director 
of  Grant  Advertising,  Inc.,  in  De- 
^it  was  announced  by  Will  C. 
Grant,  president.  Before  entering 
PR  work,  Mr.  Ayres  was  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Sun,  and  was  on  the  general  news 
of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 


George  William  Daley,  76, 
c<^y  reader  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  former  news  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  and  sports 
Carl  S.  Starace,  69,  advertis-  columnist  on  the  New  York 
ing  manager  for  the  Suffolk  World,  Aug.  12. 

(N.  Y.)  Consolidated  Press  and 
former  publisher  of  the  Coral 
Gables  (Fla.)  Town  Talk,  Aug.  7. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


(Dbituarp 


SAJJ  JOAQUIN  VALUIT  WEEKliIBS 

ILliNE^S  forces  sale  of  well-equii^ed 
exclusive.  Model  14,  Kluge,  offset 
equipment.  Gross  $24,500,  price  $25,- 
500  with  $10,000  down.  Central  Val¬ 
ley  Project  assures  growth. 

EXCLUSIVE,  isolated  city,  large  pay¬ 
roll.  Modern  plant  assures  high  net. 
$40,000  with  half  down.  Opportunity 
for  growth. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  SUBUR- 
AN  Weekly,  cool  climate,  above  aver¬ 
age  community.  Grossing  $40,000,  net¬ 
ting  $10,000.  Price  $26,000,  half  cash. 
No  plant.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  3570  Frances  Ave.,  Venice, 
California. 


Alonzo  Wasson,  82,  for  56 
years  a  staff  member  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News,  former  editor  of  the 
paper  and  in  recent  years  a  regu¬ 
lar  contributor  to  its  feature  col¬ 
umns,  Aug.  12. 


Ray  C.  Eggert,  75,  circulation 
and  promotion  manager  of  the 
Waterloo  (Iowa)  Daily  Courier 
for  21  years  prior  to  his  retirement 
in  1950,  recently. 


Joe  R.  Richardson,  62,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Glasgow 
(Ky.)  Times  and  well-known 
newspaper  paragrapher,  Aug.  11. 


B.  Lee  Hawkins,  a  member  of 
the  Charlottesville  (Va.)  Daily 
Progress  news  staff  since  1898, 
Aug.  8. 

*  *  4 

Mrs.  Jullia  Lansing  Hull 
Warnock,  77,  former  associate 
editor  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record,  Aug.  12. 


TWO  KANSAS  COUNTY  SEAT.  Ex¬ 
clusive  Weeklies;  one  in  eastern  and 
one  in  western  part  of  state.  First  at 
$20,000  terms  or  $18,000  cash,  sec¬ 
ond  at  $25,000  probably  half  cash 
down.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Ser- 

vice.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. _ 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK,  newspaper 
and  job  shop,  established  1807 ;  gross¬ 
ing  $21,000,  1000  paid,  both  depart¬ 
ments  can  be  increased;  Intertype, 
Little  Giant.  Owner  retiring.  Box 
3202,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  FOB  LEASE.  Suburbu 
community  of  2,000  in  central  Ohio. 
Some  printing  experience  essential. 
Must  have  at  least  $1,000  operating 
capital.  Send  full  story  about  yourself. 
Larry  Towe  Agency,  1807  S.  Shore, 

Holland.  Michigan. _ 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  WEEKLY  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Owner  can  earn 
$15,000  yearly.  Full  price  $100.000 — 
down  payment  $50,000.  Bindley  A 
Parrott,  Publishers’  Consultants,  5619 
Dunbar  Street,  Vancouver  13,  British 
Columbia. 


Crosier  Joins  Katz 

The  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  national 
ad  reps,  has  appointed  John 
Crosier  to  the  publication  sales 
staff  of  its  Chicago  office. 


RATES— consecutive  insertioni 
3  line  minimum. 

srruATioiiw  wantsb  all  othbk  cla 

Insert!  o—  LI—  lUrt*  loscrttasu 

1  S.ftA  1 


Sltastloa  Wanted  Ads  pnyaMa  Inquire  tor  and  S$  time  mt—. 
In  advanoe.  Charge  Orders  Accepted. 

Add  IBe  fer  Bax  Bervlee 

ADVKHIISINO  AOKNCns  ebarged  a4  our  National  Olaaalfled  rate 
le—  oommiseloa.  (Inquire  tor  rat—.) 

Count  SO  units  per  Une  (add  1  line  for  Box  Infarmailost) .  No 
abbrsvlatloos.  BwU—  mailed  dally.  Box  holders'  IdeotlU—  held  la 
Btiicteot  conlldance.  OeadU—  Wednesday  at  $  PJC.  (After  last  Mall). 

ZSnrOR  A  PUBLISHER  i  eearrss  the  right  to  edit  all  oopy 


Publications  Wanted 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  of  10.000  or 
more  circulation  in  New  York,  Now 
England  or  Pennsylvania;  all  cash  for 
sound  value.  Confidential.  Write  Box 
3017,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


EXECUTIVE  WANTS  to  buy  Dally  in 
Northeastern  United  States. 

Box  8024,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SU(X)ESSPUL  LARGE  Weekly  pub¬ 
lisher  with  13  years  daily  experience 
wants  to  buy  all  or  major  part  of  daily 
newspaper  8-10,000  circulation.  Prefer 
South  or  Southwest.  Snbitantial  euh 
payment.  Write  Box  3136,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

ALL  or  part,  profitable  small  daily. 
Box  95,  Nowata,  Oklahoma,  bank  ref- 

erence,  experience. _ 

WANTED — Daily  Newspaper  in  south¬ 
east;  city  of  20,000  population  or 
more.  Contact  Csrmsge  Walls,  P.  O. 

Box  760,  Gadsden,  Alabama. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  Daily  Newspaper 
or  large  weekly  by  capable  newspaper¬ 
man.  Send  full  particulars.  Replies 
held  in  complete  confidence.  Write 
Box  3203,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publishor  Ciassifiod  Dopt. 
TImos  Tower.  New  York  36.  N.  Y* BRyont  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

STANDARD  APPRAISAL  CX). 
Boston  6  Chnrch  Street  Atlanta 
Philadelphia  Chicago 

"■■■  ■  '  New  York,  N.Y.  St.  Loula 


Newspaper  Brokers 


OWN  A  NEWSPAPER 
ON  Pacific  Ooaat  where  basinets  and 
climate  are  good  I 

J.  R.  OABBERT 


Pittsburgh 


3037  Orange, 


Riveralde,  Oallf. 


Appraisers — Liquidators 
PRINTCBAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 


Business  Opportunities 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Eatabliahed  1914.  Newtpapert  bought 
and  lold  without  publicity. _ 


GROWING  New  York  City  lectiooal 
weekly  newspaper  seeking  partner 
with  capital  for  expansion.  Box  3258, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Features  Syndicates 

EDITORS:  New  Sunday  column. 

Comment,  opinions,  satire.  Samples, 
rates  from  Hanlon,  416  £.  32nd,  In- 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposet. 
A.  8.  VAN  BEafTHOTSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenne,  Brooklyn,  N. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  New  York 


SOUTHWESTERN  PAPERS 
Boi»ht  and  Sold 


Marcus  OriBn,  Tncnmcari,  N.  M, 


FOR  better  newspaper  propertiee. 
Good  selection  dailiee,  weekliei. 

ODETT  A  ODETT,  Broken 
P.  O.  Box  537,  Sen  Fernando.  Oallf. 
DAILIIU3  AND  WEEKUES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  A  Asaoeistea 
812  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 
SALEIS  and  purch—ee  handled  with 
diieretion.  Pablieheri  Service,  P.  0. 
Box  8182,  Greeneboro,  North  Carolina. 


dianapolis.  Indiana. 


Newspaper  Loans — Financing 

LOANS  NEGOTIATED.  STn  imam 
$150,000.  Confidential.  Pnbliihert 
Service,  P.  O.  Box  3182,  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina. 


GLIDOGRAM 

MAGAZINES — SYNDICATES 
Fascinating  edneational  word  pnssles: 
had  a  tremendonsly  snceeseful  ran  of 
208  eonseentive  weeks  in  THIS 
WEEK.  Anthor  seeks  new  haven  in 
magasine  or  syndicate.  Rieberd  M. 
Gnldenstein,  P.  O.  Box  63,  Plaae- 
tarium  Station,  New  York  24,  N.  T. 


•^rk  SOUND  Inveatmenta  in  aelected 
Pablication  Properties.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
ciico  5,  Oallfornia. _ 


ANOLO-JIEWISH  WEEKLY  in  wealthy 
Eastern  aree.  Tremendous  poten¬ 
tial.  Price  only  $6,500.  Box  8128, 
Editor  A  Pnbliiher. 

MONTANA  COUNTY  SEAT.  Oroaa 
$55,000.  Well  equipped  plant;  fine 
agricnltnral  area.  $20,000  down.  Jack 
L.  Stoll  A  Asaociatea,  4958  Melrose 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  California. 


AVIATION  COLUMN 

UP  to  the  moment  news  for  your  news¬ 
paper  with  unique  aviation  coverage. 
Can  be  obtained  in  mat  or  mimeograph 
form.  $1  trial  fee.  Box  8200,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


FOB  81  YEARS— We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newapaperi.  Nationwide. 
Honeet  eervice  to  both  buyer  and 
teller. 

LBN  FEIGHNEB  AGENCY 
Box  193  Mt.  Plea—nt,  ICiehigaa 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Syndicates — Features _ 

EDITORS;  New  5-day  euiumn.  Hard¬ 
hitting,  entertaining.  Samples,  particu¬ 
lars  from  Hanlon,  416  E.  3-206,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana. 


“BEHIND  THE  SCENES 
IN  WASHINGTON” 

Newest,  hottest  Washington  column. 
Terrific  circulation  builder.  Six  col¬ 
umns  weekly.  $1  per  column.  For 
weeklies,  special  column  once  a  week, 
$1  per  column.  Don’t  let  your  com¬ 
petitor  beat  you  to  the  drawl  Act 
now  I  Practical  Syndicate,  Box  3038. 
Columbia  P.  O.,  Washington  10,  D.  C. 


_ Printing  Services _ 

WEEKLIES,  monthlies,  shoppers. 
Day-night  service,  union.  Low  priaes. 
CHRISTIE  PRESS.  New  Brunswick. 
N.  J.,  Mr.  Glaser,  CHarter  9,8900. 


Promotion  Services 


AERONAUTICAL  Services 
Gain  Aviation  Support  Through  Arti¬ 
cles  or  Columns.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  Box  2321,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


A  MUST  FOR  YOUR  PAPER 
“71  WAYS  to  Build  up  Your  News¬ 
paper”:  by  Robert  Clary. 

28  WAYS  to  build  up  circulation, 

22  WAYS  to  build  up  classified,  and 
21  WAYS  to  build  up  Display  Adver¬ 
tising.  All  for  only  $10  postpaid. 
Book  now  used  by  leading  news¬ 
papers  of  every  state  in  U.S.A.,  Can¬ 
ada,  Australia,  in  41  nations  on  all 
six  continents.  Just  using  this  book 
can  repay  you  its  cost  every  week. 
Postpaid  $10.  Deductible  from  income 
tax.  Full  money-back  guarantee.  Rob¬ 
ert  Clary,  4551  Griffin  Ave.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  31,  California,  U.S.A. 


1,2’32  Extra  Inches 
Of  Classified 
From  ONE  Ideal 

YE.S,  the  Coshocton  Tribune  netted 
1,232  additional  inches  of  Classified 
linage  from  a  single  ides  in  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans,  the  Howard 
Parish  Service. 

LEARN  how  you  can  have  this  sales- 
stimulator  on  your  staff  if  there’s  no 
Howard  Parish  client  in  your  city. 
Wire  or  write  today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


Research  Services 


WASHING'TON’S  vast  information  t 
picture  sources  researched  productive- 
Commercial  Co.,  1200 — 15  St.,  N.W. 
Washington  5.  D.  C.,  Tel  EXec.  8082. 
ly  for  publication  needs.  Washington 


_ Press  Engineers _ 

NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Printing  Machinery.  Dismantled 
—  moved  —  erected.  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey.  RI  6-4252. 


Cline  Systems  Serviced 
ALBERT  L.  PETERSON 
Registered  Professional  Engineer 
References  Furnished 
5723  W.  Superior,  Chicago  44,  Ill. 


MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  Inc. 

6626 — 81  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.T. 
STillwell  6-00ft8-00»9 

E.  P.  W ALLMAN  &  TXL 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Mainteance,  Erections,  ail  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164,  975  N.  Church  Street 
Rockford,  Illinois 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — M  oving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Vailey,  Oaiif. 
SUnset  1-4&7S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Prew  Eiit;in«er<i 


CENTRE -AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 
LOCAL  AND  LCNG  DISTANCE 

575  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLiLLO 
311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
Goss  F'lat-Bed  Webs 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 

Our  Metal  Sides  enable  you  to 
BUILD  YOUR  OWN 
Galley  Cabinets — Type  Cabinets 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular 
L.  Beecher,  1150  Diveraey.  Chicago  14 
LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14.  26.  Intertypes  B — C — CSM. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St..  Philadelphia  6.  Pennsylvania. 


LINOTYPES 

30  -  27  -  22  -  19  -  14  -  8  -5 

INTERTYPES 

D - CSM  -  C  -  A 

Either  reconditioned,  “as  is’’,  or 
Rebuilt  -  Guaranteed,  as  desired. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


“Three  Model  14  Mergenthaler  lino¬ 
type  machines.  Serial  Nos.  28768, 
28774.  28775  fully  equipped  and  now 
in  operation.  Beat  offer  takes  them  as 
is.  Box  2990.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

ONE  MODEL  22  Vandercook  electric 
proof  press.  Serial  £8889.  In  excellent 
condition.  Also  several  fonts  type, 
Ionic  £  5  in  7  and  5J4  point.  Ray¬ 
mond  B.  Bottom,  Business  Manager, 
The  Daily  Press,  Inc.,  Newport  News, 

Virginia. _ 

MODEL  X  Intertype,  2  Magazines.  2 
Molds,  Electric  Pot  with  good  heating 
elements:  extremely  good  cams.  Good 
for  a  long  time  on  straight  matter. 
Distributor  bar  relatively  new.  Has 
good  font  of  8-point  Century  with 
Cheltenham  Bold  matrices.  Also  for 
sale:  Three  fonts  of  Century  with 
Cheltenham  Bold,  in  good  condition. 
M.  K.  Henry,  Daily  News,  Middles- 
boro,  Kentucky. 


_ Newsprint _ 

MILL  CONTRACTS 
AVAILABLE 

FOR  standard  quality  Canadian  News¬ 
print  at  mill  contract  price.  Any  size 
rolls  in  carload  and  pool  car  quanti¬ 
ties.  For  full  details  write  Box  3015, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 

DUE  to  change  of  roll  sizes,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  publisher  offers  a  supply  of 
standard  Canadian  white  newsprint  in 
65)4,  49)4  snd  32)4  for  sale. 

H.  C.  Carpenter,  LANCASTER  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


DUE  to  sale  about  12  tons  35"  and 
52%'  rolls  for  sale.  $160  per  ton. 
Ledger-Tribune,  Attic*,  Indiana. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Complete  Plants _ 


NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
LIQUIDATION 

of  the  COHOES  AMERICAN  in 
COHOES,  N.  Y.  (near  Albany) 
Beginning  August  1st,  1952  until  sold 
24  PAGE  Duplex  Tubular  Standard 
2/1  Model. 

COMPLETE  Stereotype  Department. 
2  TONS  Stereotype  Metal. 

HOE  Full  Page  Flat  Casting  Box. 
HAMMOND  Radial  Router. 
STEREOTYPE  Saw. 

JOB  DEPARTMENT 
1 — 12x18  C  &  P  Kluge  Press. 

14x20  BAUM  Quint  Folder. 

NO.  3  BtKSTON  Stitcher,  H  Inch. 
ROSSCO  Paper  Punch. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
2  INTERTYPE  Machines:  Models  A. 
C. 

2  MODEL  14  Linotypes. 

20  FONTS  Linotype  Mats. 

8 — SINGLE  &  Double  Type  Cabinets. 
MODEL  O  Poco  Proof  Press. 

MI'Se.  Office  &  Shop  Equipment. 
ELECTRICAL  Specs:  AC-220V-60C- 
3  phase. 

EVERYTHING  PRICED  FOR 
QUICK  SALE I 
COHOES  AMERICAN 
Phone  CEdar  7-3200 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9-1132 


Binders— Files 


ROUTE  BOOK  OOVERS 
CARRIER  RECEIPT — 

ROUTE  BOOKS— TAG  RINGS 

NEWSPAPER  FILES 

Manufactured  by 

HAARVIG  LOOSE  LEAP  DEVICES 
1822  N.  Kedvale  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  Ill. 


Press  Room 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VERTICAL  type  2.1)4"  cut-off,  2 
double  folders,  rubber  rollers;  serial 
No.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Can 
be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


32  PAGE  PRESS 

TWINNED  16 -PAGE 
DUPLEX  UNITUBULARS 

NOW  producing  two  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  morning  and  afternoon  newspa¬ 
pers,  with  Sunday  editions,  in  a  lead¬ 
ing  medium-sized  city,  being  replaced 
by  a  Goss  Headliner.  Presses  complete 
with  motor  drives  and  stereotyping 
equipment. 

Available  Soon. 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8,  III. 


SCOTT  24  page  rotary  press.  Prints 
from  4  pages  up,  excepting  22  pages. 
Good  mechanical  condition.  Stereo  and 
press  easily  handled  by  2  men  up  to 
14-16  pages.  Includes  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Geneva  Daily  Times,  Geneva, 
New  York. 


HOE  SIMPLEX 

24-48  PAGE  Sextuple,  2  page  wide 
press,  complete.  Good  printing,  excel¬ 
lent  mechanically.  Daily  operation. 

ADVOCATE,  Stamford,  Conn. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

22%",  Reels,  tensions,  pasters,  color 
fountain,  rubber  rollers,  complete 
stereotype  equipment. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


■MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


GOSS 


64  PAGE  PRESS 

THIS  Goss  Sextuple  is  in  exceUeat 
condition,  complete  with  motors  sad 
conveyors.  Available  immediately.  Had 
been  in  daily  operation  until  it  wu 
replaced  recently  by  Goss  Headliner. 
Write 

J.  E.  Holtzinger,  General  Mgr. 

ALTOONA  MIRROR,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


FOR  SALE — A  complete  line  of  need 
newspaper  presses.  Write  us,  ststi^ 
your  requirements,  and  we  will  fur¬ 
nish  yon  with  complete  data  sad 
prices. 

E.  G.  RYAN  &  CO. 

727  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5,  IlL 


HOE 


5  UNIT  PRESS 


5 — 16  PAGE  balcony  type  units. 

2  FOLDERS  with  Cutler  Hammer  Con¬ 
veyor. 

0.  H.  DRIVE — two  75hp  220v  2  phsN 
motors  with  two  lOhp  starting  mo¬ 
tors. 

CONTROL — Cutler  Hammer. 

23-9/16"  cut-off  )4'  plates  25,000  cpk 
PRODUCES  40pp  straight  80pp  col¬ 
lect. 

AUTOM.ATIC  ink  rail. 

HOK  automatic  tension  device. 
EXCELLENT  condition  Rubber  rollers. 
GENEROUS  spares. 

Enquiries  to:  The  Publisher 

'The  Ottawa  Citizen' 

Sparks  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 


4  UNIT  SCOTT 

22  %*  cut-off,  double  folder,  roller 
bearings,  steel  cylinders. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avsnue,  New  York  36,  N.  T. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
DUPLEX  Rotary  newspaper  FOLDER 
Box  3201,  Editor  and  Publiaher 


GOSS 

32  PAGE  PRESS 

2 — 16  PAGE  Floor  Units. 

1 — FULL  Automatic  AO  Drive. 

1 — DOUBLE  Folder  &  Conveyors 
Length  sheet  ent-off  22%". 

John  GrifRths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  W.  42nd  St.  New  York  36.  N.  T. 


MODEL  AB  Duplex  flat-bed  press. 

ROTOGRAVURE  PRESS  24  Psf# 
TAB.  with  complete  accessorist. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  T. 


HOE  DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  ”Z”  Pat¬ 
tern  Press,  mounted  on  Superstmetars 
with  Koehler  Reels,  equipped  with  Up¬ 
per  Formers  and  a  Two-Color  Printing 
Attachment.  Press  has  steel  cylinders 
running  in  roller  bearings  snd  auto¬ 
matic  ink  pump  distribution.  Platt 
thickness  is  7/16"  and  Cylinder  Star 
ger  la  120*.  Page  ent-off  22%*.  Coin- 
^ete  with  G-E  AO  drive  and  Cntl^ 
Hammer  Conveyor.  Write  R.  ^ 
Gough,  The  Times-Picairune  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  New  Orleans,  Lonialana. 
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‘^HrS’ERV  and  SUPPI.IES  1 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

24-PAOE  TUBULAR 

TWO-to-One  model  with  iteraotTpa 
eqaipment.  $80,000  eaah, 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boiia,  Idaho 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenua,  New  York  36,  N,  T. 


24  PAGE 
HOE  PRESS 


Leneth  sheet  cutoff  22H'' 

Single  width  press  and  folder 
25,000  pajier*  per  hour 
Variable  speed  AC  motor  drive 
Ponj  autoplate,  chases  and  tables 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  N.  Y’.  36,  N.  Y, 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 
ROTARY  Newspaper  preaaea  —  both 
semi-ejiindrical  and  tubular,  also  Web 
perfecting  flatbed  preaaea  and  atarao- 
type  equipment. 

E.  Q.  RYAN  and  Co. 

727  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  III. 


PREMIER  ROTARY  SHAVER  with 
A.C.  motor.  Must  be  in  good  shape. 
Box  3242,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HKi.P  WANIM) 
Administrative 


CLINE-WEST  I XOHOUSE  rotary  press 
controller  and  its  40  h.p.  Westing- 
boose  Motor,  Type  CW  induction  Mo¬ 
tor,  440/22U  ac  current.  Also  3  h.p, 
itsrting  motor,  $1,000.  As  is,  de¬ 
livered  at  our  plant.  Ada  (Oklahoma) 
Evening  News. 


TWO  Cline  Control  Boards  for  use  in 
parallel  on  40-50-75  HP,  .\C  drives, 
P,  0,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


WANTED 


TOP  FLIGHT  COMPTROLLER 
FOR 

TOP  FLIGHT  NEWSPAPER 
IN  BEAUTIFUL  COMMUNITY 


Stereotype! 


GOOD  VALUES 

HOE  Curved  Casting  Box,  Shaver  and 
Trimmer  for  22  sheet  cut. 

DUPLEX  Tubular  Plate  Finisher  and 
Casting  Box. 

HOE  Curved  Router  for  21H'’  aheet 
cat. 

60SS  Chipping  Block. 

8.000-LB.  Duplex  Stereo  Furnace. 

4-TON  Ensign  Reynolds  Metal  Pot. 

PUMPS  for  all  sise  Furnaces. 

HOE  A  GOSS  Mat  Rollers. 

HOE  Double  Matrix  Drying  Table. 

WESEL  Galley  Proof  Press. 

ViNDERCGOk  full  page  Proof  Press. 

2— HAMILTON  48-rase  Steel  Type 
Cabinets  with  working  top. 

96  x  50  MASHEK  Form  Track. 

NEW  “Dural”  Stereotype  Chases, 
prompt  delivery. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO.,  Ine. 

130  W.  i2od  St.  New  York  II 

(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


EXCELLENT  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


ONE  of  America’s  best  news¬ 
papers  in  the  100.000  class 
— more  than  300  employes — 
ideal  living  conditions.  Pub¬ 
lisher  needs  comptroller  who 
ran  give  maximum  relief  on 
fi.<tcal,  tax,  pension  and  other 
administrative  problems,  A 
job  attractive  for  a  younger 
man  blocked  from  promotion 
— or  an  older  man  eager  to 
move  South  and  train  top 
flight  successor.  Full  details 
in  first  letter  please.  Applica¬ 
tions  will  be  considered  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box 
3119,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  or  assistant 
publisher  wanted  for  10,000  ABC 
midwest  p.m.  daily  in  good  15.000 
town.  Mnst  have  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  phases  of  small  daily  newspaper 
publishing.  Prefer  young  man  who  is 
particularly  strong  in  advertising  and 
circulation  and  can  gradually  assume 
general  management.  Tell  all  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  3253,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CtrcwtokMi 


Color  Plate  Preregistar  machine 
Automatic  Autoplatea 
Junior  Autoplatea 
Aiitoshavera 

8-10  Ton  fnrnacea;  gas  or  electric 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.ALE:  No.  8  Hoe  Stereo.  Fur¬ 
nace,  6700  lbs.  capacity,  with  gat  bur¬ 
ner  and  two  pumps  with  curved  spouts, 
^od  as  new.  Box  3343,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
_  FOB  SALE 

noo  POT,  Ooaa  Hand  Casting  Buz 
Tail  Cutter,  Shaver  and  soma  spare 
parts.  Motors  included.  23M  ineb 
ent-oir.  $2,500.  Write  Tbe  Bskerafleld 
Oalifomlan,  Bakaralald,  California. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


WANT  16  OR  24  PAGE  Duplex  Tm 
bular  Press.  Want  good  press  with  A( 
motor  equipment  and  complete  stereo 
•yp*.  equipment.  Will  Inspect.  Boa 
3119,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


*’PA0E  newspaper  preaa.  Must  be  in 
food  condition  and  reasonably  priced. 
Mucontsh  Publishing  Co.,  Maecoutah, 
Ulmoit. 


Mat  ROLLER,  a  heavy  duty  Hoe  or 
Will  pay  cash.  (Do  not  offer 
Give  serial  number  and  perti¬ 
nent  information.  P.  O.  Box  1134,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  1,  Ohio. 


METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER 
would  like  to  employ  experienrad  cir¬ 
culation  man  to  handle  solicitors  mak¬ 
ing  honae-to-houae  calls  to  secure  sub- 
scriptions  to  tbs  newspaper.  Mnst 
have  the  ability  to  sell,  promote  and 
maintain  working  organisation.  State 
experience,  salary  expected,  with  ref¬ 
erences  first  letter.  Apply  Box  2801. 
Elditor  A  PubllaJier. 


STATE-(X)  UNTRY  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  by  large  Sonthesatern  morning 
newspaper.  Qnalifieations  include: 
comprehensive  knowledge  ont  of  town 
operation.  Managerial  abilltr  to  handle 
30  employes,  ability  to  produce  busi¬ 
ness  In  low  population — large  geo¬ 
graphical  area  on  profitable  basis, 
handle  detail  and  desk  work  neces¬ 
sary.  Will  consider  aggressive  circula¬ 
tion  man  who  admittedly  does  not 
know  all  the  anawera  but  is  willing 
to  learn.  Age  80-40.  Give  full  informa¬ 
tion,  availability,  salary  expected. 
Your  application  will  be  handled  in 
strict  confidenoe.  Box  MOO,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

CARRIER  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
morning  daily  total  11.000.  carrier 
4,500.  Ability  handle  boys,  build  good 
producing  carrier  circulation  in  city 
and  15  towns  trade  territory.  Car  nec¬ 
essary.  New  emphasis  needed  and  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  young  man 
with  bonntifnl  energy,  integrity, 
benesty.  No  Snudsy,  no  mail  duties. 
State  age,  experience,  refereucee,  fam¬ 
ily  status,  salary  expected.  Apply 
W.  G.  Stroud,  Tni>elo  (Miss.)  Journal. 
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HELP  WA>TED 
Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

FOR  4,000  circulation  New  England 
Evening  Newspaper.  Pleasant  and 
agreeable  working  conditions,  but  no 
satisfied  character  need  apply.  Want 
aggressive,  young  man  who  will  use 
this  as  a  stepping  atone  to  a  larger 
career.  Box  8022,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  ag¬ 
gressive  chain  of  long  established  paid 
weekly  newspapers  in  Greater  Boston, 
Thorough  knowledge  of  mail  circula¬ 
tion  and  Little  Merchant  Plan  essen¬ 
tial.  Must  be  a  hard  worker,  good  pro¬ 
moter  and  able  to  assume  full  respon¬ 
sibility.  Permanent  position  and  good 
future  to  man  with  these  qualifications. 
Write,  stating  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  availability.  Box  3138, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  young 
man  to  take  complete  charge  of  circu¬ 
lation  department  of  small  newspaper. 
Must  be  a  hustler  and  above  all  a 
producer.  Send  complete  background 
of  experience.  Write  D.  W.  Calvert, 
Mesa  Tribune,  Mesa.  Arizona. _ 

LONG  established  midwest  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  wants  applicants  for  post  of 
Assistant  Circulation  Manager.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  ten  thousand  a  year.  Much 
more  later  if  you  are  a  producer. 
With  full  consent  of  circulation  man¬ 
ager  the  man  we  want  would  under¬ 
study  for  the  top  circulation  Job. 
Please  write  fully  and  in  complete 
confidence  that  your  application  will 
not  embarrass  you  with  your  present 
employer.  Box  3218,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  experi¬ 
enced,  energetic,  hard  working,  sober 
circulation  manager  to  take  over  de¬ 
partment  on  small  eastern  daily.  Job 
now  open.  Opportunity  for  man  with 
know-how  and  ambition  to  make  good 
money.  Send  background  sketch,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expected  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  Box  3217,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CItistiified  Arfvertisine 


PROVEN  Producer  for  position  as 
Classified  Advertising  manager  on 
daily  newspaper,  10.000  eirenlation  in 
competitive  field.  Salary  open.  If  in¬ 
terested  reply  night  letter  collect  with 
full  details  by  air  mail.  Howard  Kos- 
bau.  Advertising  Manager,  Anchorage 

MNews,  Box  1160,  Anchorage, 

a. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 

.  .  .  for  a  fully  qualified  classified 
telephone  supervisor  on  a  leading  daily 
and  Sunday  paper.  Inclode  referencaa 
and  flnanrial  requirements  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Addreii  Box  8005,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
Hiher, _ 

MANAGER  for  aggressive  small  daily 
near  Glacier  Park  in  beautifnl  lom- 
mer  vacation  land.  Right  man  can 
nearly  double  volume  and  share  in 
increased  gross  through  bonus  plan. 
Write  full  details  regarding  experiencs 
snd  salary  desired.  M.  D.  Glover,  pub¬ 
lisher,  The  Daily  Inter  Lake,  Kali- 
spell,  Montana. _ 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

YOUNG  man  or  woman  for  25.000 
ABC  daily  in  New  York  State.  Give 
fall  details  inclnding  references  and 
salary  in  first  letter.  Replies  held  in 
confidence.  Box  3255,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi- 
enced  Clssalfied  man  to  bnild  np  de¬ 
partment  that  hat  never  been  pnthed 
on  exclusive  daily  in  fast  growing 
city  of  20,000.  This  is  a  grand  job 
for  some  yonng  man  who  has  about 
3  to  6  years’  experience  and  wants 
to  make  a  name  for  himself  with  fast 
moviag  organisation.  Yon  jnst  need 
ths  spirit  to  get  out  and  make  the 
calls  in  this  fertile  field.  Big  new 
plant  with  32  page  Hos  color  press. 
Rush  by  letter  detailed  experienea, 
references  to  Advertising  Manager. 
Carlsbad.  New  Mexico  Current-Argus. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Dbplay  Advcrtisiiig _ _ 

SPECIAL  EDITION,  telephone  and 
personal  call  talesman,  large  eastern 
labor  publication.  Please  do  not  apply 
unless  you  need  and  are  in  the  habit 
of  making  much  better  than  average 
money.  'This  it  a  real  opportunity 
with  excellent  commissions.  Apply  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  3U04,  Editor  A  Pob- 

liaher. _ _ 

TOP  SALESMAN  WANTED 
LEADING  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  bat  opening  tor  experienced  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman.  A  fine  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  hard  worker  wiib  ag- 
gresaive  sales  ability.  State  experience, 
references  apd  financial  requirements 
in  first  letter.  Address  Box  3UU6,  £dl- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  number  1  staff 
position,  19.UUU  daily  in  progressive 
University  city.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  aggressive  man  with  rounded  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  all  in  first  letter  in¬ 
cluding  salary  expected.  R.  F.  Sowers, 
Morgantown  Post,  Morgantown,  West 

Viiginin. _ 

MAN'i'c-Dl  Display  Advertising  Sales¬ 
man.  Must  be  able  to  pruniute-aell 
against  competition.  If  interested  re¬ 
ply  full  details  by  Air  Mail.  Howard 
Kosban,  Anchorage  Daily  News,  Box 

1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska. _ 

aUVEKT1S1.su  DEPART.MENT:  No. 
2  spot  open  immediately  fur  enterpris¬ 
ing,  capable  advertising  talesnian,  man 
or  woman.  Year’s  experience  preferred, 
not  mandatory.  Must  be  fast  on  lay¬ 
outs,  strung  on  selling.  Tell  all  first 
letter.  Tbe  Times,  Pulsski,  Virginia. 
ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR.  Man  or 
woman.  Must  know  layout,  have  sales 
ability  and  have  desire  for  permanent 
position  with  possibility  of  advance¬ 
ment.  'Two-person  department.  Friendly 
office  atmosphere.  Base  pay  and  com¬ 
mission.  Five-day  publication  each 
week.  Clean,  friendly  city  of  6.000 
with  3.300  foot  altitude.  In  reply  give 
all  details  and  minimum  starting  pay. 
Long  experience  not  necessary. 

GUY.MDN  DAILY  HERALD 
GUYMON.  OKLAHOMA 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  a  pro- 
gre.ssive  ABC  weekly  on  the  Sonth 
Plains  of  Texas.  Must  be  able  to  sell, 
service  accounts  and  make  attractive 
layouts.  State  experience  and  salary 
expected  in  first  letter.  Could  use  man 
and  wife  combination.  Wife  to  do  so¬ 
ciety  and  general  reporting.  County 
Wide  News,  Littlefield,  Texas. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  west- 
central  p.m.  daily  10,500  ABC.  Pro¬ 
gressive,  good  advertising  town  of 
15,000  in  basically  agricultural  area. 
Well-equipped  plant  producing  16-page 
average.  Must  be  good  salesman, 
strong  on  layouts,  copy  and  service. 
Must  be  able  to  lead  snd  direct  staff 
of  7  or  8  people  and  be  thoroughly 
versed  ail  phases.  This  is  a  ^tter  than 
average  small  daily  job  with  a  real 
future  for  man  with  proper  back¬ 
ground  and  experience.  Prefer  young 
man  who  wants  to  get  permanently 
set.  Write  fully  in  confidence.  Box 
3254,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  with  pro¬ 
motion  and  layout  experience.  Start 
$80  week.  The  Logan  Banner,  Logan, 
West  Virginia. _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  men  for 
new  weekly.  Commission  first,  salary 
within  2  months.  Write  The  Jersey 
City  Citisen,  26S4  Boulevard,  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey. _ 

DLSPI..AY  SALESMAN  for  Eastern 
Daily  and  Sunday,  over  50,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Y’oung  man  with  experience  on 
smaller  daily  or  weekly  considered. 
Write,  telling  ail  about  yourself,  your 
age,  experience,  and  salary  required, 
to  Box  3221,  Mitor  A  Publisher. 


EASTERN  PUBLlSHERlS  26  years  in 
business  need  good  experienced  display 
advertising  salesman  for  one  of  their 
3  large  metropolitan  weeklies.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity,  substantial  salary. 
5  day  week.  6o^  working  conditions. 
Write  Guide  Pnblicstlons,  129  W. 
Barre  Street,  Baltimore  1,  Maryland. 


FINE,  wen-paying  Jobe  are  listed 
here  —  get  your  application  off 
post-hastal !  t 
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HELP  WANTED 


Dbplay  Adyerttsing 


HELP  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  displa7  advertising  girl  from  24 
to  40  capable  of  drawing  and  selling 
small  display  ads,  handling  daily  ad 
schedule  records,  National  schedules, 
write  a  few  daily  letters  and  be  gener¬ 
al  handy  gal  about  display  department 
and  secretary  to  Ad  Manager.  Big 
new  plant  with  32  page  Hoe  Press 
with  color.  Working  conditions  excel¬ 
lent.  Bush  by  letter  detailed  experi¬ 
ence,  and  references.  Advertising 
Manager.  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico  Cur- 
rent-Argns. _ 


SMALL  Eastern  daily  wants  top  notch 

advertising  man  who  can  take  over 

department  in  short  time.  Real  oppor¬ 

tunity  for  experienced  energetic  man 
who  wants  steady  employment  on 
growing  paper.  Send  background 
sketch,  references,  salary  expected 
and  when  available.  Box  3216,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED  Salesman.  Experienced  man 
or  recent  journalism  school  graduate. 
Charles  City  Press,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 
WANTED:  Young  aggressive  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman.  Must  be  capable  lay-out 
man,  for  daily,  in  one  of  Florida's 
most  beautiful  cities.  Write  all  details 
to  George  Bauer,  Herald-Tribune, 

Sarasota.  Florida. _ 

YOUNG  man  with  natural  selling  abil¬ 
ity  as  advertising  solicitor,  small  daily. 
Experience  unnecessary.  $50.00  and 
bonus.  New  Mexico  Newspapers,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  361,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

FOR  Better  class  suburban  New  Jer¬ 
sey  ABC  weekly  newspaper.  Must  be 
experienced  in  local,  retail,  sales  and 
service.  Salary  and  commission.  Write 
fully  for  appointment.  Box  3259,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


10,000  OHIO  DAILY  has  sales  posi¬ 
tion  open  on  its  display  staff  for 
young  man.  Prefer  married  man  with 
college  background.  Read  July  26 
E&P,  page  16,  for  description  of  our 
activities.  Furnish  references.  Write 
in  confidence  to  the  Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager.  The  Sidney  Daily  News, 
Sidney  1,  Ohio. 

SOUTHERN  DAILY  has  opening  for 
experienced  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  Good  salary  and  commission. 
State  experience,  references  and  finan¬ 
cial  expectations  in  first  letter.  J.  L. 
Sims,  The  Times  and  Democrat, 
Orangeburg,  South  Carolina. 


Editorial 

WANTED:  Experienced  wire  editor. 
We  use  Associated  Press  Teletypeset- 
ter  system.  Eagle,  Butler,  Penna. 

WANTED: 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR 

FOB  New  England,  47,000  M.-E.-8. 
paper.  Must  be  forceable  and  able  to 
get  on  with  both  sides  of  the  tracks. 
Originality  and  imagination  as  well  as 
perseverance  required.  Box  3124,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN  for  five-day-a-week  daily. 
Wants  young  man  or  woman  who  is 
permanent.  Clean  city  of  6,000  with 
3,300-foot  altitude.  Give  all  details 
in  reply  and  minimum  starting  pay. 
Long  experience  not  necessary  since 
publisher  is  sble  to  train. 

GUTMON  DAILY  HERALD 
GUTMON,  OKLAHOMA 
I^RGE  TENNESSEE  WEEKLY,  con¬ 
sistent  prise  winner  for  excellency, 
near  Oak  Ridge  in  TVA  lake  region, 
has  opening  for  all-around  reporter 
with  capability.  Must  be  aecurats, 
good  writer,  pleasant  personally  to 
meet  public,  and  strictly  SOBER. 
Work  consists  of  general  reporting 
and  rewriting.  Wonderful  opportunity 
for  right  man.  College  graunate  pre¬ 
ferred.  Standards  and  tempo  same  as 
metropolitan  dally.  The  Haniman  Bee- 
ord,  Harriman,  Tennessee. _ 

MEDIUM -SIZED  TEXAS  DAILY 
wants  newrs  editor  with  capacities  of 
eventually  becoming  managing  editor. 
Applicants  from  within  state  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  Sl'SO,  Editor  $e  Publisher. 
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JACK  -  OF  -  ALL  -  TRADES  (edito¬ 
rial)  for  permanent  position  on  South 
Jersey’s  largest  weekly.  Should  be 
person  interested  in  settling  rural- 
urban  town  of  8,500  who  will  grow 
with  paper  and  area.  Able  to  handle 
sports  and  general  news  copy,  photo¬ 
graphic  experience  desired.  Salary 
based  upon  experience — to  $65  week 
to  start.  Apply  Mount  Holly  Herald 
17-19  Main  Street,  Mount  Holly,  New 
Jersey. _ 

OPENING  FOR  RIGHT  MAN,  26  to 

30,  as  field  editor  of  Illinois  Farm 

Breau  magaxine,  190,000  circulation. 

Journalism  graduate,  farm  reared,  and 

able  to  operate  Speed  Graphic.  News¬ 

paper  experience  preferred.  Knowledge 
of  magasine  typography  and  layout 

helpful.  Give  personal  data,  in¬ 
cluding  draft  status,  in  first  letter. 

Box  3108,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WEST  VIRGINIA  afternoon,  Sunday 
paper  (circulation  14,000  daily,  34,- 
000  Sunday)  is  looking  for  an  accu¬ 
rate,  capable  city  editor.  Job  must  be 
filled  Sept.  5.  State  qualifications,  other 
details  in  first  letter,  including  needed 
salary.  Box  3149,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
AGGRESSIVE  Yonn^  newsman  capa¬ 
ble  of  gathering,  editing  and  writing 
local  news  for  tabloid  weekly.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  photography  will  help.  Write 
or  wire  Independent  Record,  Wild- 

wood.  New  Jersey. _ 

EDITOR  for  fast  growing  progressive 
eastern  weekly.  Mature  judgment,  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  editorial  work 
required.  No  beginners.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity.  Box  3226,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

REPORTER  for  general  news  assign¬ 
ment,  permanent,  small  town  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  Give  details,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  desired.  The  Argus-Press 

Company,  Owosso,  Michigan. _ 

REPORTER — sports,  schools,  pictures, 
general.  Twin  City  News-Record,  Nee- 
nah.  (Menasha)  Wisconsin. 

WANTED  SOCIETY  EDITOR  and 
general  reporting  for  progressive  week¬ 
ly  on  the  South  Plains  of  Texas.  This 
is  above  average  weekly  and  requires 
one  with  the  know-how.  State  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
County  Wide  News.  Littlefield.  Texas. 
WOMAN  REPORTER  with  some  expe¬ 
rience  and  flair  for  writing  by  after¬ 
noon  daily  with  7,300  circulation  in 
progressive  town.  Journalism  grad, 
would  be  acceptable.  Fine  chance  for 
career.  State  age,  experience,  salary 
requirements.  Journal,  Sturgis,  Mich. 

REPORTER — General  news  beat,  some 
sports  Midwest  city  of  16,000.  College, 
experience  desirable.  Write  fully  expe¬ 
rience,  references,  when  available  and 
salary  requirements.  Tribune,  Fremont, 
Nebraska. 


EXPANDING  West  Virginia  Daily, 
afternoon,  bas  opening  for  experienced 
reporter.  Ideal  living  conditions.  Pre¬ 
fer  state  resident,  but  will  consider  all 
others.  Send  details — age,  experience, 
references  —  to  Robert  P.  Mellace, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Morgantown 
Post,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 


_ Salesmen _ 

SYNDICATE:  man  or  woman,  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  field,  sales  minded,  for 
full  or  part  time  position  N.  Y.  0. 
Knowledge  of  comic  book  and/or  for¬ 
eign  syndication  helpful.  Write  in  full, 
include  phone  number,  Box  3235,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG,  newspaper  trained  man,  with 
car,  for  editor  contacts.  State  salary 
and  experience.  Box  3201,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Mechanical 


HEAD  MACHINIST 

EXPERIENCED  man  to  supervisa  all 
composing  room  equipment  in  a  16 
machine  midwest  imen  abop  daily. 
Permanent  Job.  Good  pay.  Box  811$, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


MAIL  BOOM  SUPEBINTENDENT 

OPPOBTUNTTT,  Middle  West,  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper.  Mechanically  In¬ 
clined  and  knowledge  of  newepaper 
operation.  Box  8147,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED — Two  (8)  JoumeTiaoa  weA 
pressman.  Permanent  situations  open. 
E^ollent  working  conditions  in  new 
modem  heated  and  refrigeration-cooled 
pressroom.  87)4  hour  week.  Day  scale 
$19.23.  Night  scale  $30.18.  Hospit^ 
and  medical  payment  insurance.  Life 
insurance  and  paid  vacations.  Good 
housing  available  in  pleasant  city. 
Healthy  climate.  No  habitual  drinkers. 
Contact  Lee  Holt,  Pressroom  foreman. 
Republic  and  Gasette,  120  East  Van 

Bnren  Street,  Phoenix,  Arisona. _ 

NEWPAPEB  OOMPCSITOB  —  man 
with  good  general  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Modern  equipment,  scale 

and  working  conditions.  Permanent 
situation  for  man  who  qualifies.  Con¬ 
tact  Mr.  Engel,  Superintendent,  Paw¬ 
tucket  Times,  Pawtucket,  Rhode 

Island. _ _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
SIX-DAY  midwest  daily  needs  experi¬ 
enced  man  to  supervise  all  mechanical 
departments.  15  machine  ^modern  open 
shop  composing  room  with  Teletype¬ 
setters.  Top  salary  and  permanent  job. 
Reply  in  confidence.  Box  3143,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

ELECTROTYPE  SUPEBINTENDENT 
To  operate  modern,  well-equipped 
union  foundry  in  the  East.  Must 
know  all  phases  of  plastic  plate 
electrotype  production  thoroughly. 
Give  qualifications  and  details 
in  first  letter  which  will  be 
held  strictly  confidential.  X-67 
P.  0.  Box  3575,  Phila.  22,  Pa. 
ATTENTION  PRINTERS.  A  good 
afternoon  daily  in  a  growing  Southern 
town  of  40,000  invites  applications 
from  capable,  sober  and  dependable 
printers,  both  machine  and  floor  men. 
Pay  exceeds  $90  a  week;  no  night 
work,  no  Sunday  work.  Splendid 
schools,  including  college.  Plenty  of 
housing.  Applicants  must  furnish  ref¬ 
erences.  Replies  will  be  kept  strictly 
confidential.  Address  Box  3251,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

STEREOTYPEB — PRESSMAN 
COMBINATION  man  for  tubular  press. 
Steady  job.  Give  full  details.  Box 

3245,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  for  -  two-thirder  or 
weekly  printer  to  complete  training  on 
daily  in  Ohio  town  of  50,000.  No  night 
or  Sunday  work.  Open  shop,  good 
working  conditions  and  wages.  Box 
3209,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

STEREOTYPEB — EXPERIENCED 
FOR  all  round  job  on  tubular  equip¬ 
ment.  A-1  man  needed.  Write  salary 
expected  and  background.  Box  3246, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Ad  machine  operator,  also 
ad  floorman.  Day  work,  permanent.  A-1 
equipment,  non-union,  northern  Ohio. 
Box  3210,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ INffTRUCnON _ 

_ Lhiotypt — ^Printing _ 

MIDLAND  LINOT^E  SCHOOL 
Charles  City.  Iowa.  Handieap.  OiviUau. 
Veteran  conrtes.  Free  Plaeamaat. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Admtnlgtratlv _ 


COMPTROLLER 

OR 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 


EXECUTIVE  background  in  aeeonat- 
ing.  taxea,  pnrehasiug,  and  sales 
Thorough  working  knowledge  of  all 
departanents  including  meehenical.  Ex¬ 
pense  control  a  specialty.  Heavy  expe¬ 
rience  in  personnel  administration,  la¬ 
bor  contracts,  pension  programs. 
Mature  86,  married,  family. 

BOX  29M,  EDITOR  A  FUBLISHEB 


PUBLISHER  —  EDITOR  —  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING  —  EXECUTIVE 
DESIRES  well-paying  poaltlon  in  New 
YORK  City  area  by  end  of  September. 
Draft-exempt,  young,  marrlM.  Box 
8127,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


general  or  BOSlNEiSS  MANAGER 
seeks  position  with  western  daily,  to 
years  successful  record.  Thoroo^y 
experienced  all  phases  operation  ia- 
cluding  latest  revenae  producing  sad 
cost  saving  methods.  Age  44,  excelleat 
health  and  references.  Available  10 
days.  Box  8109,  Editor  A  Publisksr. 

Circnlatton  “ 


LONG  EXPERIENCED  and  widely 
known  Circulation  Manager  no  longs? 
caring  for  rssponsibility  of  Depart¬ 
ment  seeks  opportunity  to  speeisUM 
in  Promotion  and  Training.  Qualified 
by  thorough  training  under  onutsad- 
ing  Oireolators,  pins  years  of  praetiesl 
experience.  Oireulation  experience  sap. 
plementad  with  Editoriai  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Exceptional  ability  to  impart 
know-how  to  others.  Will  consider  ssy 
reasonable  opportunity  offering  pleei- 
snt  working  conditions  and  chance  ler 
permanency.  Write  Box  2901,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGBB:  5,000  to 
20,000  A.M.  or  P.M.,  experienced 
A-B.O.,  “Little  Merchant,"  Motor 
Routee,  Office  Control,  aggreetive,  VI 
yeare  old,  married,  personable,  refer¬ 
ences — presently  employed,  prefer 
west.  Box  3131,  Editor  A  Publieher. 

NOW  EMPLOYED,  Twenty  yesri'  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases  circulation.  Mid¬ 
west  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday  to 
150,000  circulation.  Little  Mer^int 
Plan.  Married,  two  children.  Best  of 
references.  Available  about  November 
15th.  Prefer  South  West  or  Weil 
Coast.  Box  3144,  Editor  A  Publieher. 
OIBOULATION  DtRECTOlT  quilified 
for  any  operation,  leeka  connection 
with  group  or  combination.  Will  guar¬ 
antee  10  to  25%  increase  in  revenue 
on  basis  3  year  contract  with  proviso 
to  refund  publisher  $5,000  of  eom- 
enaation  earned  if  I  fail  to  produce, 
alary  expected  $12,500  with  percent¬ 
age  of  revenue  increase.  Contact  in 
strict  confidence.  Available  September 
15.  Box  2924.  Editor  A  Publiiher. 

AGE  37.  Experience  in  every  phase  on 
small  newspapers  and  metropolitan. 

Now  sub  head  on  paper  in  75,000 
group.  Want  to  move  up  to  bead 
department.  25  percent  gain  last  year.  I 
Would  consider  smaller  paper  with 
satisfactory  salary  and  percentage  ar¬ 
rangement.  Box  3224,  ^itor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  looking 
for  position  with  opportunity  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  Experienced  with  weekly, 
Sundays,  morning  and  evening  edi¬ 
tions.  Prefer  evening  post.  30  yean 
as  distributor  and  circulation  head. 

Age  46.  Salary  $75.00  plui.  Box  3244, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  circulation  man  with  I 

the  best  of  references,  now  employed  | 
as  Road-man  for  large  eastern  paper, 
wants  distributorship  or  employment 
as  road-man  or  supervisor  with  paper 
in  south-eastern  and  south-western  Flo-  { 

rids.  Familiar  with  all  phases  of  circu¬ 
lation  work.  Permanency  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  big  salary  although  living 
wage  is  necessary.  While  preference  li 
for  Florida  any  attractive  offer  will 
be  seriously  considered.  Box  3211, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  alert,  aggressive  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  MANA(}ER  with  his  feet  on  the 

f round  and  a  hat  full  of  proven  ideas. 

iXperienced  all  phases.  Married.  Fam¬ 
ily  man.  Permanent.  Available  3 
weeks.  Box  3231,  Editor  A  PnblUher. 


OamlM  AdvwdfalM 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  excellent 
record  and  rsfereneaa.  Thorough 
knowledge  all  pbaaes  dalKea,  with 
steady  linage,  ad  connt  increaie.  Avail¬ 
able  at  one#.  Box  8039,  Editor  A  Pnh- 
liaher. 


Dbplay  Advertlghn 

YOUNG  (25)  retail  ad  salesman  capa¬ 
ble  of  managing  small  or  insxptrienced 
staff  will  send  ymi,  t»  ratnm  mail,  • 
briaf  Informal  profile.  Personable, 
imsginstiva  with  long  baekgronad  of 
intereat  in  newspapning.  Tops  on 
clean  layout  and  toarp  copy  prodneiag 
racnlttnl  ada  at  minimum  composition 
coat.  Draft-exempt,  vet,  ear.  Box  8016, 
Editor  A  Pabliener. 
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lay  Advertiai 


ADTSKTISINOBU'aUIESS 
MANAOliJl 

qapABLE  of  taking  tuil  charge.  20 
tetn  np-the-ladder  experience.  Line- 
lit  award  winner.  Age  39,  married, 
Unilr.  Seeking  opportunity  with 
crowing  organiaation  in  10-20,000 
«liu.  Box  3117,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 


advebtisino  sales  promotion 

WOMAN,  top  flight,  15  years  newspa- 
Mrageney  field,  aeeks  opening  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  requiring  copy,  lay- 
oati,  lalen.  Energetic  worker,  good 
references.  Box  3228,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher.  _ 


display  SALESMAN,  fast,  all  claa- 
liication  layout  man,  seeks  opportuni¬ 
ty  with  future  on  10,000  to  50,000 
cireniition  daily.  5  years  newspaper 
id  department  experience  with  200,- 
000  daily,  500,000  Sunday  class.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Box  3233,  Editor  tc  Pub- 


10  TEARS’  EXPERIENCE,  large  and 
imall  papers,  fully  qualified  copy  and 
Iiyoat,  good  at  idea  and  promotion 
iilei,  35,  single,  now  employed.  Box 
3212,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  FLIGHT  advertising  woman,  copy, 
Iiyoat,  sates,  also  feature  writing.  Box 
323)0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKHAN-REPORTEB,  29,  married. 
5  years’  experience,  now  employed  as 
city  editor  19,000  plus  daily,  seeks 
desk  or  reporting  job  on  larger  paper. 
Box  3031,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.NOW  PILUNQ  VITAL  SPOT  on  city 
deik,  desires  change  to  reward  rec- 
oiniied  ability.  Target  is  inside  or 
ootaide  job  carrying  responsibility  and 
promiiing  self-satisfaction.  Oircnlation 
not  primary  interest.  P'our  years  on 
eut  and  midwest  dailies.  City,  wire 
deiki,  most  bests.  Young,  draft-exempt 
college  grad.  Box  3033,  Editor  dk  Pnb- 
liiher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SOMEWHERE 
A  JOB 

IS  CALLING... 

FOR  a  mature  writer  who  haa  learned 
to  make  words  inform,  inspire,  per¬ 
suade  and  entertain  during  25  years 


NEWSPAPER  reporter,  denkmsn, 
editor,  columnist,  critic;  in 

U.S.  OOVERMEINT  as  bureau  edito¬ 
rial  assistant;  as  a 

FREE  LANCE  travel  and  feature 
writer  and  columnist;  and  now  in 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  and  Campaign 
Management  . .  .  speeches,  ads,  pam¬ 
phlets,  editorials,  radio  acripta,  releas¬ 
es,  features. 

SUCH  A  JOB  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  SUCH  A 
WRITER  can  get  together  come  1953. 
or  perhaps  sooner,  if  imperative,  for 
about  $12,000. 

BOX  3142,  EDI’TOR  &  PUBLISHER 


REPORTER,  general  assignment  with 
court,  police,  state  and  federal  office 
best  experience  pins  camera  ability 
and  some  desk  work  now  with  daily 
circulating  200,000  seeks  similar  job 
on  daily  in  smaller,  friendlier  town. 
Married,  veteran  and  Journalism  de¬ 
gree,  30.  'Wish  to  settle  permanently 
so  what  price  permanence  and  reliabif- 
ityt  Box  3132,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  LADY  Journalist  with  3VS 
years’  experience  on  prise-winning 
college  daily  and  one  year's  experience 
on  small  town  daily,  both  covering 
almost  every  phase  of  newspaper 
work,  is  snxions  to  find  a  newspaper 
job  in  or  aronnd  New  York  City.  Box 
3134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACE  feature  writer,  now  magazine 
editor,  wishes  return  to  daily  news¬ 
paper  field.  Handle  any  beat,  but  pre- 

OAPABLE  WRITER,^11  fields;  court. 

iporti,  features;  desk  man.  8  years’  Bo^  3232,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
fiperience.  Prefer  New  York  State.  ALERT  REPORTER.  2  5^  years,  large 
^x  3137,  Editor  A  Publisher.  daily  and  radio  news  editing;  IH 

years  freelance  movie,  book  reviews; 
ex-Captain.  Intelligence,  draft -exempt; 
strong  political  background.  Box  3220. 

WITH  FINE  Background  and  wide  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

experience  on  leading  newspapers 

leeki  Republican  daily.  Capable  of  ALL-AROUND  EDITORIAL  —  Man. 
liking  complete  charge  of  editorial  sood  health,  journalism  degree,  15 
page.  Married,  draft-exempt.  Box  31^,  years'  snceetsfnl  experience  general 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 


Editor  A  Publisher. 


enterprising  reporter 

REWRITE,  DESK  MAN 


reporting,  slot,  rim,  signed  column. 
Seven  years  present  job.  No  chance 
advancement  without  several  staff  fu¬ 
nerals.  What  can  yon  offer  met  Box 
3207,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


gVAmo“ . .  ASSOCIATE  EDITORSHIP  on  neigh- 

anuwa  spot  news,  features,  human  borhood  or  community  organ  in  east 
awreit.  20  years,  ail  beats  on  New  wanted  by  copyreader,  31,  now  five 
lors  and  suburban  dailies.  Youthful,  yeao-s  with  84,000  Midwest  daily. 
“Hive,  sober,  draft-free  vet.  Knows  Conld  invest  some  capital.  Box  3206, 
"111011.  German.  Ready  short  noiice.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


BEGINNING  Reporting  job  on  daily 
by  ad  man-reporter  (B.J.  ’50  Missou¬ 
ri)  on  weekly.  Prefer  town  over  25,000 
in  East  or  Midwest.  Box  3247,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  of  weekly  desires  editorial 
position  with  daily.  Will  go  anywhere 
in  U.S.  Must  give  two  weeks’  notice 
to  present  employer.  Box  3205,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EXPEIRIENCED  EDITOR,  deskman, 
staffer,  now  sporta  editor,  wants 
change  after  4  years  at  present  spot. 
Prefer  Southwest,  Farwest,  Rockies. 
Eight  years’  experience  on  3  papers, 
2  wire  services.  Have  proven  news 
judgment.  Hard-working,  fast,  compe¬ 
tent,  tops  in  makeup.  Age  33,  with 
well-rounded  education,  background. 
Prefer  top  or  No.  2  sports  spot,  or 
good  city  side  job  with  future.  Refer¬ 
ences  excellent.  Would  consider  public 
relations.  Seek  change  by  Oct.  15. 
Box  3214,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN — 5  years 
reporter,  rewrite,  deskman  on  Califor¬ 
nia  dailies.  Married  Korean  vet,  23. 
Prefer  West  Coast.  Available  in  No¬ 
vember.  Box  3229,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  can  offer  a  sober,  mature 
veteran  with  a  Master  of  Arts  degree 
(English)  a  position  as  a  beginning 
writer  or  reporter,  salary  is  no  object. 
Write  me  NOW  I  Box  3252,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  graduate,  two  years’ 
experience  daily  reporting,  editing,  de¬ 
sires  position  with  large  or  medium 
daily.  Midwest  area.  Vet  World  War 
II,  Korea.  Louis  G.  Deinzer,  Rt.  2, 
Box  294,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA  critic,  former 
assistant  drama  editor  on  eastern  130,- 
000  daily,  330,000  Sunday,  vet,  AB, 
31,  crisp  style,  wants  similar  job;  or 
amusement  editor  on  smaller  paper. 
Anywhere  U.S.A.  Box  3219,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  recalled  as  Army  Intelli¬ 
gence  Officer  ending  17  months  duty. 
Knows  wire,  desk,  general  reporting, 
editing  editorials,  farm  news,  photog¬ 
raphy.  Married,  Minnesota  grad.  Mid¬ 
west,  West.  Box  3223,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
liaher. 


PERMANENT  HOME,  security,  oppor¬ 
tunity.  If  yon  can  offer  these,  plus 
decent  wage.  I’ll  transfer  my  alle¬ 
giance  and  9  years’  experience  as  all¬ 
beat  reporter,  news  editor,  army  edi¬ 
tor,  sports  editor  in  daily  field,  to  your 
paper.  Draft-proof,  happily  married. 
30.  Top  references.  Like  southwest  but 
consider  any  locale.  Rapid  answers  to 
all  who  inquire.  Dan  Humphrey,  2135 
78th  Avenue,  Elmwood  Park,  Illinois. 


PROVEN  as  news-editorial  executive. 
Now  35,  I  want  to  sink  roots  in  nice 
community,  sound  organization.  Top 
references.  Box  3236,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-F  E  A  T  U  R  E  WRITER- 
PHOTOGRAPHER.  26,  Vet,  Missouri 
Graduate,  Experienced.  Will  go  any¬ 
where  for  liberal  publisher  and  decent 
wage.  Box  3240,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  27,  Midwest  background, 
354  years  on  city,  county,  police,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  beats,  now  on  90,000- 
plus  daily,  wants  spot  on  aggressive 


faywhere.  Box  »125.  Editor  A  Pub- 
lUher. 


ASTUTE  reporter.  Writer  with  style, 
depth,  hnmour.  One  year  on  large  and 


VERSATTLF  'nt'wqvav  medium  dailies.  College  honor  grad. 

SLt'Y'M.h.r""'"'' 

Mperience:  editor,  reporter,  sports.  J-  - 

1^*1’  JoL  vrith  future  New  ORAOK  REPORTER,  rewrite  man,  8 

tors  City  or  100-mlle  radius.  Top  ref-  years  top  dally  experience,  all  beats, 
n  *“**;•  .Avallsble  2  weeks*  aotles.  25,  vet,  single,  B.A.  Box  3249,  Editor 
Box  8115,  Editor  A  Publisher.  A  Publisher. 


raiS’N  THAT  column  of  inside  stuff,  CREATIVE  EDITOR,  28,  college 
^igrams,  short  brights,  humorous  grad.  8  years  top  literarv  agency 
ftnff**2*V*  Bit  of  midwest  20,-  working  with  fiction,  non-fiction.  Thor- 

uuo  daily.  Writer  wants  change  to  ough  knowledge  writing,  market  needs. 

paper,  new  locations.  Box  8111,  Excellent  contacts.  (All  HA  9-8023 
Mitor  A  Publisher. _  (New  York)  or  Box  8248,  Editor  A 

^mai/(X)PYREADER  looking  for  ^"Misher. - 

WUlon  with  opportunity  on  newspa-  DESKMAN,  20  years  editorial  experi- 
"“fxxine  in  or  aronnd  New  York,  enee  U.B.  and  abroad.  Si^le,  sober, 
^  u  B5-  Experience;  New  fast,  competent,  congenial.  Prefer  New 

tork  trade  daily,  desk;  Assistant  Nl-  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 

magasine,  Australia.  Box  Substantial  salary  expected.  Now  em- 
Editor  A  PublUher.  ployed.  Box  8256,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SPORTS  EDITOR 
THOROUGHLY  experienced.^  indus¬ 
trious  sports  editor,  with  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  writing,  mskenp,  and  di¬ 
recting  staff  or  handling  one-man  set¬ 
up,  wants  position  in  good  sports 
town  with  permanent  future.  No4  just 
another  sporta  editor,  but  well-trained, 
sober,  and  hardworking  newspaper¬ 
man  with  real  love  of  job.  Excellent 
references.  Presently  employed.  Fam¬ 
ily  man  and  takes  interest  In  commu¬ 
nity  and  community  activities.  Write 
Box  3288,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  ■WRITER,  employed  top  U.S. 
daily,  seeks  relocate  New  England, 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  First  rate  desk 
experience,  some  city  desk.  Box  8222. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  REPORTER,  24,  vut.  18 
months  wire  service  and  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  opportunity  on  daily  m  or 
near  large  city.  Box  3215,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SPORTS  Editor,  5-year  man,  29,  now 
out  of  character  in  publicity.  Prise- 
winning  copy,  eye-winning  layout  for 
good  medium  daily.  Prefer  Bockisa* 
About  $75.  Box  8237,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WORLD  WAR  II  — KOREAN 
VET  AVAILABLE  NOW 

EX-AIR  Fores  PIO  recently 
returned  from  Far  East  desires 
reporter-photographer  job  on 
weekly  or  daily  Ih  Washington. 

D.  0.  area,  will  relocate  if 
necessary.  Published  base  newa 
paper,  directed  motion  picture 
— still  photography,  snpervised 
radio  station  overseas.  Oapable 
of  working  in  advertising  pro¬ 
duction  and  circulation.  BS 
University  of  Illinois  1950 
Publication  Management,  Single, 

29,  sober,  sincere  worker, 
career  newspapeeman.  Interested 
in  ohurch  activities.  Likes  to 
work  with  elderly  perale. 

Resume  on  request.  Walcoms  all 
inquiries. 

BOX  2922,  EDITOR  A  PUBIHSHEB 


ALERT  NEWS-FEATURE  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHER— darkroom  worker,  sick  of 
New  York  City,  seeks  permanent 
berth  Midwest  or  New  England  daily. 
10  years  varied  camera,  darkroom  ex¬ 
perience.  Own  Speed  Graphic,  car. 


NEW1S — Feature  Photographer  avail- 
able  immediately  permanent  situation. 
Relocate  anywhere.  Own  equipment 
and  car.  Box  3230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOMEWHERE 
A  JOB 

IS  CALLING.., 

(See  "Editorial”) 


NEWSPAPER  woman  now  employed 
with  university  public  relations  de¬ 
sires  position  in  Florida.  Box  3225, 
Editor  A  Publisher 


SPECIALIST  in  editorial,  public 
events,  and  circulation  promotion 
ready  to  accept  new  opportunity. 
Brings  six  years  successful  experience 
in  these  fields;  highest  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  present  newspaper.  Box 
3257,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


YOU’VE  SEEN  MY  BYLINE  in 
America’s  top  magaiines.  Skilled 
young  (34)  writer-editor  with  solid 
newspaper,  wire-service,  publicity, 
publication  background  wants  to  go 
back  into  public  relations.  Prefer 
agency  tie-np.  Here  la  a  vlgoroua  idea 
man  who  knows  how  to  write;  excel¬ 
lent  national  msgasine,  syndicate  eon- 
tacts.  Box  3234,  Editor  A  Pnblisber. 


Mechanical 


EXPERIENCED  Lino  intertype  Oper¬ 
ator  desires  permanent  aitnation,  job 
or  newt;  married;  housing  aid  an  in¬ 
ducement;  prefer  Sooth;  onion.  Box 
3218.  Editor  A  PulhlUher. _ _ 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Non-union 
competent  composing  room  foreman  on 
daily  newspaper.  Sober — Indnstrions, 
married,  experienced  in  color  work, 
makenp— markup  and  ad-satting.  Pre¬ 
fer  Florida.  Box  8227,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Now  that  the  political  conven¬ 
tions  are  over  and  the  candidates 
selected,  newspapers  can  turn  on 
full  steam  ahead  in  their  '‘get  out 
the  vote”  campaigns. 

Many  papers  are  already  doing 
a  good  job.  Some,  like  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  have  pub¬ 
lished  “Political  Primers”  showing 
their  readers  what  elections  are  all 
about  and  how  individual  votes 
count.  Others,  like  the  12  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Gannett  Group  in 
New  York,  Connecticut  and  Illin¬ 
ois,  are  publishing  special  “In¬ 
form  Voter”  pages  daily. 

More  and  more  newspapers  must 
join  the  parade  if  we  are  going  to 
have  more  than  51%  of  the  eligible 
voters  go  to  the  polls  on  Election 
Day  as  was  the  record  in  1948. 

As  voters,  American  citizens 
have  been  getting  steadily  worse 
since  1880.  In  that  year,  78%  of 
the  eligible  voters  cast  their  bal¬ 
lots.  In  1900  it  went  down  to 
73%;  in  1920  to  49%;  in  1940 
to  53%;  and  in  1948  to  51%. 

For  a  nation  that  is  supposed 
to  love  its  freedoms  and  its  price¬ 
less  heritage  of  the  free  and  secret 
ballot,  this  is  a  rotten  record. 

As  of  now,  more  than  29,000,- 
000  eligible  citizens  aren’t  even 
registered  to  vote. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Led  by  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation  and  the  Advertising 
Council,  the  non-partisan  “get  out 
the  vote”  campaign  is  designed  to 
restore  some  vestige  of  “govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people.”  The  goal 
this  Nov.  4  is  63,000,000  voters — 
only  15,000,000  more  than  four 
years  ago  which  at  that  time  was 
a  numerical  record.  But,  remem¬ 
ber,  even  63  million  is  far  below 
the  percentage  record  of  78% 
established  in  1880. 

From  now  on  the  campaign  will 
be  in  three  phases: 

1.  “Don’t  Be  Left  Out!”  (Reg¬ 
ister  or  you  can’t  vote — You’ll  be 
mad  if  you  miss  your  chance  on 
Nov.  4.) 

2.  “Listen!  Read!  Look!  Talk! 
Argue!  Think! — then  Vote!”  (En¬ 
courage  attention  and  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  campaign  is¬ 
sues  and  personalities.) 

3.  “See  You  at  the  Polls!”  (The 
slogan  that  will  give  everyone  that 
‘everybody-wants-to  and  every¬ 
body  will’  feeling  which  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  campaign.) 

Newspapers  that  haven’t  the  re¬ 
sources  to  develop  their  own  cam¬ 
paigns  can  obtain  all  the  material 
they  want  from  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation  25  West  45th 
St.,  New  York  36. 

And  those  newspapers  that 
haven’t  the  space  or  the  inclination 
to  devote  news  and  editorial  space 
to  this  worthy  cause  can  get  all 
the  advertising  material  they  want 
in  mat  form  for  local  sponsorship 


from  the  very  same  source. 
*  *  * 

We’ve  heard  some  vicious  com¬ 
ment  from  die-hard  Republicans 
about  this  campaign  to  this  effect: 
“All  you  can  accomplish  is  to  get 
out  all  the  voters  who  would  ordin¬ 
arily  vote  Democratic  and  thus 
elect  another  Democratic  admin¬ 
istration.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  newspapers 
can  do  a  good  job  of  arguing  this 
point  also. 

We  heard  a  lot  around  the  na¬ 
tional  political  conventions  recent¬ 
ly  about  “majority  rule.”  If  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  elect  a 
President  and  Vicepresident  by 
popular  vote,  let’s  at  least  get 
enough  people  out  to  the  polls 
so  that  we  know  their  choice  rep¬ 
resents  a  majority.  (It  might  be 
noted  here  that  for  the  last  four 
years  we  have  had  a  minority 
President  in  the  White  House — 
elected  by  less  than  a  majority  of 
those  voting.) 

If  75%  or  more  of  the  eligible 
voters  express  their  sentiments 
through  the  ballot  then  there  can 
be  no  quarrel  with  the  result,  ex¬ 
cept  from  those  who  failed  to  sell 
their  story  to  the  voters,  providing 
the  voters  are  given  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  which  to  base  a  decision. 

Whether  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  political  fence,  news¬ 
papers  can  do  their  utmost  to  put 
over  the  candidate  and  party  of 
their  choice.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  can  also  do  their  best 
to  restore  a  belief  in  democratic 
processes  among  those  readers  who 
have  fallen  down  on  their  obliga¬ 
tions  as  citizens,  who  have  “let 
George  do  it,”  and  who  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  they  share  some  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  government. 

Mounties  Harass 
'Tourist'  Press 

Ottawa — ^The  R  C  M  P  may 
eventually  get  their  men,  but  at. 
far  as  the  members  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Parliamentary  Press  Gallery 
are  concerned  they  are  going  to 
put  up  a  fight. 

As  Don  Brown  of  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  says,  “A  crucial  test  of 
influence  and  power  is  brewing 
on  Parliament  Hill”  between  the 
car-ticketing  Mounties  and  the 
80-odd  members  of  the  gallery. 

Members  of  the  RCMP  have 
orders  to  ticket  every  Gallery  car 
that  isn’t  parked  in  the  designated 
Gallery  parking  area  to  the  east 
of  the  Senate  block.  However, 
the  newsmen  say  they  received 
permission  some  months  ago  to 
park  their  vehicles  in  the  “tourist” 
areas  on  each  side  of  the  main 
walk  facing  the  Parliament 
Buildings.  The  Mounties  are  not 
recognizing  this  authority. 


Spanish  Edition 
Issue  May  Be 
Raised  in  lAPA 

Havana  —  A  storm  of  protest 
which  has  spread  over  Latin  Am¬ 
erica  against  U.  S.  periodicals 
printed  in  Spanish  threatens  to  be¬ 
come  a  major  issue  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Chicago  in  October. 

At  least  20  Mexican  publishers 
have  joined  in  opposition  to  the 
U.  S.  publications  and  said  they 
may  take  the  matter  before 
lAPA.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Cuban  Press  Bloc  has  announced 
that  the  united  stand  of  Latin 
American  publishers  and  journal¬ 
ists  already  constitutes  “what  can 
be  called  a  Latin  .American  Press 
Bloc”  opposing  U.  S.  periodicals 
printed  in  Spanish. 

The  spark  that  ignited  the  dis¬ 
pute  was  the  announcement  in 
May  by  Life  magazine  that  it 
planned  to  launch  in  January  a 
Spanish  edition  translated  from 
its  domestic  edition.  The  Havana 
Provincial  Collegium  of  Journal¬ 
ists  labelled  the  U.  S.  publications 
“unfair  competition”  and  “foreign 
intruders.” 

The  Collegium’s  statement  was 
followed  by  declarations  issued 
jointly  by  the  Cuban  Press  Bloc 
(to  which  almost  all  Cuban  pub¬ 
lishers  belong)  and  the  Cuban 
National  Collegium  of  Journalists. 

Note  of  Solidarity 

The  Journalism  Collegium,  in 
expressing  its  opposition  to  for¬ 
eign  publications,  said  it  was  “un¬ 
dertaking  the  double  defense  of 
the  sacred  values  of  the  mother¬ 
land  and  of  the  vital  interests  of 
Cuban  journalists  as  a  class.”  (The 
Collegium  is  the  national  guild.) 

Soon  afterwards,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Venezuelan  Newspapermen 
sent  a  cable  to  a  Cuban  editor 
extending  “our  solidarity  in  the 
case  of  the  foreign  magazines.” 
The  Peronista  press  in  Argentina 
quickly  joined  the  clamor,  declar¬ 
ing  that  foreign  publications  “are 
direct  or  indirect  vehicles  of  doc¬ 
trinaire  propaganda”. 

The  Mexican  press  launched  a 
campaign  to  halt  the  expansion  of 
“Yankee  intellectual  imperialism.” 
Publishers  asked  the  government 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
U.  S.  publications  written  in  Span¬ 
ish  because  these  imparted  “false 
North  American  ideas  and  ideals” 
to  Mexican  readers. 

Journalism  groups  in  Bolivia 
and  Columbia  also  expressed  their 
opposition  to  translated  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lications. 

The  stand  against  American 
periodicals  is  based  on  three  major 
factors: 

1 )  Latin  Americans  fear  cul¬ 
tural  encroachment  by  the  U.  S. 

2)  Latin  periodicals  are  afraid 
that  they  will  suffer  serious  circu¬ 
lation  decreases  due  to  the  com¬ 
petition  from  U.  S.  publications. 

3)  Latin  publishers  fear  a  drop 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Aug.  16-22  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  annual 
convention,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Aug.  18-25  —  International 
Photo  Engravers’  Union  of 
North  America,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Staffer  Hotel,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Aug.  22-23  —  California 
Newpaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  quarterly  meeting,  Clare¬ 
mont  Hotel,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Aug.  25 — International  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen  and  Assistant's 
Union,  convention,  Cincinnati. 

Aug.  25-26 — Southern  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
Eastern  Division,  Andrew  Jack- 
son  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Aug.  25-28 — Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism,  3rd 
annual  convention,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

in  advertising  revenue  from  big 
U.  S.  concerns  which  do  business 
south  of  the  border.  This  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  U.  S.  publications. 

1943  Resolution  Cited 

To  meet  what  they  call  “unfair 
competition,”  Latin  publishers 
have  asked  their  governments  to 
tax  incoming  foreign  periodicals 
published  in  Spanish.  They  assert 
that  such  government  action  is  en¬ 
tirely  permissible  under  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  Second  Pan- 
American  Press  Congress  held  in 
Havana  in  1943.  Article  77,  Sec¬ 
tion  Two,  recommends  that  gov¬ 
ernments  “restrict  ...  the  circula¬ 
tion”  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  publishing  editions  translated 
into  “our  idioms”  and  containing 
advertising  which  “directly  affects 
the  economic  income  .  .  .  obtained 
regularly  by  our  journalistic  enter¬ 
prises.”  This  article  may  form 
the  basis  of  arguments  presented 
by  the  Latin  delegates  at  the 
lAPA  meeting. 

The  Cuban  delegates  as  a  body 
do  not  plan  to  support  any  stand 
which  the  Mexicans  or  any  other 
delegations  may  make.  One  of  the 
Chiban  delegates,  R.  Alphonso 
Gonse,  managing  editor  of  El 
Mundo,  said:  “I  do  not  favor 
hampering  the  press  in  any  way. 
This  dispute  is  based  on  a  fear 
of  competition,  but  the  better 
Latin  American  publications  have 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of  if  they 
maintain  their  excellent  quality. 
For  example,  do  you  think  the 
New  York  Times  could  ever  dis¬ 
place  El  Mundo  on  the  streets  of 
Havana?” 


anslated  U.  S.  pub-  —  .  ,  .  .  rr 

Switches  to  A.  M.  Field 

against  American  Los  Angeles  —  Effective  Aug- 
ised  on  three  major  5,  the  South  Gate  Daily  E’ress- 
Tribune  entered  the  morning  fiew 
mericans  fear  cul-  in  the  Southeast  area  of  greater 
nent  by  the  U.  S.  Los  Angeles.  Since  January,  1949, 
iodicals  are  afraid  the  Press-Tribune  has  been  puh" 
uffer  serious  circu-  lished  five  afternoons  a  week.  A 
»  due  to  the  com-  Sunday  edition  was  added  Au^ 

J.  S.  publications.  10.  The  paper  does  not  publish 

ilishers  fear  a  drop  on  Saturday. 

EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  for  August  16,  1952 


Beauty,  ruggedness  and  astounding  ease  of 
fabrication  —  all  of  these  characteristics  ore 
available  to  manufacturers  today  in  one 

^  material,  laminated  plastics.  Reichhold,  with 

its  world  wide  facilities  for  chemical  research,  has 
developed  plastic  bonding  and  laminating  resins  for  many  specific  uses  ranging  from  fishing 

rods  to  electronic  equipment.  In  laminated  plastics  as  in  paint,  paper,  plywood  and  the  many 
other  fields  it  serves,  RCI  has  established  on  impressive  list  of  contributions 
...new  ideas,  new  opportunities  for  the  manufacturer— through  creative  chemistry. 


630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS. 

There’s  nothing  like  winding-up 
.  with  good  numbers! 


IN  SHOW  BUSINESS... 


There’s  nothing  like  opening 
with  a  good,  fast  number! 


...and  THE  CINCINNATI  POSTS  got  ’em! 


copies  of  The  POST  sold  in  the  Cincinnati  City- 
Zone  are  not  reached  by  the  circulation  of  any 
other  daily  newspaper! 


Here  s  the  latest  on  the  good  numbers  The 
Cincinnati  POST  is  sporting  these  days. 


The  POST,  along  with  the  Times-Star,  covers 
86.45%  of  the  Cincinnati  market  while  showing 
only  10.83%  of  the  families  reading  both  papers. 
No  other  combination  of  Cincinnati  papers  can 
tie  this!  The  POST’s  share  of  the  market  is  a 
whopping  48.43%.  What’s  more,  56.35%  of  all 


•Source:  Buying  Habits  Survey  of  The  Cincinnati  Market, 
March  1952.  The  Cincinnati  Post. 


ROBERT  K.  CHANDLER 
Manager  General  Advertising 
THE  CINCINNATI  POST 


NEW  YORK  WarM-TW.gram  S  Tht  Sun  COLUMBUS . CUim 

CLEVELAND . Pnu  CINCINNATI . Pott 

PITTSBURGH . Pnu  KENTUCKY . Pott 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ......  Nowt  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Pott 


Timot  KNOXVILLE  ....  Nowt-Sontinol 


emi.r.1  Adv.rtlfing  D.partin.nt,  330  Park  Avanua.  Naw  Yark  City 


DENVER . Rocky  Mtn.  Nowt  EVANSVILLE . Prou 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Pott-Horold  HOUSTON . Prou 
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